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PRESIDENT'S REPORT FOR 1909-10 



To THE Board of Ovebsbebs: — 

The President has the honor to submit the following Report 
for the academic year 1909-10: — 

Never in so short a period has the University lost from its rolls 
by death so many men of eminence as in the last academic year. 
Professors Charles Gross and James Barr Ames died before the 
last report was written. Not long afterward Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz died at sea as he was returning from Europe in apparently 
good health. Retiring by nature, his scientific attainments were 
more fully recognized in Europe than at Cambridge, where, how- 
ever, he has left in the Museum of Comparative Zoology an 
unequalled monument of his knowledge, his force of character, his 
generosity, and of that manifold capacity in every field of human 
effort without which such an institution could not have been 
created. On August 26th, Professor William James died at 
Chocorua. For some years ill health had prevented his taking 
an active part in teaching, but the memory of his services and 
his world-wide reputation as a philosopher and man of letters 
reflected, and still reflects, a lustre upon the University. Earlier 
in the year, on March 16th, Professor Morris Hicky Morgan died 
after an illness of some months, leaving a gap in the ranks of 
classical scholars keenly felt throughout the country; and on 
March 25th, Henry Augustus Torrey, Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, died at an age when his achievements gave promise 
of an eminent career. 

Closing a devoted service to the University of forty years. 
Professor John Trowbridge tendered his resignation as Rumford 
Professor and Lecturer on the Application of Science to the 
Useful Arts, and Director of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 
to take effect on September 1. His work in teaching, in 
developing the laboratory, in selecting and inspiring his younger 
colleagues, has helped to build up a department of extraordinary 
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power, and in appointing him Professor Emeritus and Honorary 
Director of the Laboratory, it is hoped that his labors in research 
will be continued. 

The new regulations for the choice of courses of study by 
undergraduates go into effect with the class entering college in 
1910.^ These rules contemplate, not merely a more effective 
concentration and distribution of college studies in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Faculty, but also a more 
thoughtful and systematic planning of coUege work on the part 
of every student. It is essential that the undergraduates should 
reflect seriously upon the relation of their different courses to 
one another, and upon the bearing of the work of one year on 
that of the next. For this purpose it is important that they 
should discuss the matter with older men who are in the habit 
of considering college work as a whole, and that they should do 
so, not perfunctorily or hurriedly with advisers who have many 
students consulting them, but with instructors who have a 
small enough number under their charge to give to each one 
the time required. With that object every member of the 
Faculty, imless specially excused, is expected to confer with 
four or five members of the entering class, discussing with them 
at the outset their choice of electives for the Freshman year, and 
in the following spring their plan of studies for the rest of their 
college course. Such a duty lays an additional burden upon the 
members of the Faculty, but they have accepted it heartily and 
the closer contact with them will be an inestimable benefit to the 
undergraduates. 

In this connection it may be noted that Mr. Castle, the Assis- 
tant Dean, recognizing that Freshmen need advice upon other 
sides of college life as well as in their studies, has organized a 
large body of volunteer Senior advisers, each of whom confers 
with a few members of the entering class. The sense of respon- 
sibility of the upper classmen, and their readiness to help the 
newcomers to start aright, are among the most encouraging signs 
of the times. 

In discussing the new regulations for the courses of study, in 
the last annual report, a reference was made to the inability of 

* These regalatioiiB are printed in the appendix to the last annual report, on 
pag^B 48-60. 
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students to read French and Gennan, and the matter was said 
to be under consideration. The Faculty subsequently adopted 
an order, printed in the following report of Dean Briggs, whereby 
no student hereafter entering college shall be registered as a 
Junior until he has passed an oral examination in reading ordinary 
French or German. Such a requirement is now enforced for 
both languages in some other institutions, but the Faculty thought 
it wise to demand at first a reading knowledge of one of them 
alone. Nominally the provision entails no increase in the re- 
quirements for a degree, because every student is already obliged 
to pass an entrance examination, or to take college courses, 
in both languages. Practically, however, it has been found that 
an undergraduate after complying with these conditions is com- 
monly unable to use with ease French or German books in his 
college work. Quite apart, moreover, from the benefit of knowing 
modem foreign languages, an oral examination in reading them 
has a meaning of no little importance. It involves the principle 
of examining a student upon his command of a subject, instead 
of upon the ground covered by a particular course. The prin- 
ciple, wisely applied, can be extended far with manifest advan- 
tage. It is a test of power, of the grasp of a subject, as compared 
with minute attention to particular tasks. It throws the respon- 
sibility for acquiring knowledge more consciously upon the 
student, who sees that a single course is not an end in itself but 
a means to an end. He learns that formal instruction is merely 
one means to an education; and thereby he may be led to appre- 
ciate the value of reading outside of his courses, a habit that 
many observers think has tended to decay under the influence 
of an educational bill of fare displaying all knowledge chopped 
into small morsels whereof any seventeen are enough for intel- 
lectual nutrition. Examinations upon a subject, conducted by 
persons other than the instructors, are commonly used in some 
form in connection with foreign universities, and while if carried 
too far they involve dangers, they also have advantages of which 
we might avail ourselves more fully in our colleges. 

In the last report attention was called to the lack in the under^ 
graduate body of appreciation for sound scholarship and excel- 
lence in college work. This is a matter upon which too much 
stress cannot be laid, because few persons familiar with the con- 
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ditions here and abroad will deny that respect for scholarship 
in American colleges is lamentably small. The difficulty lies 
mainly in a failure to perceive the bearing of proficiency in college 
studies upon subsequent achievement. In the report of the 
committee on making tests for rank a more generally recognized 
measure of intellectual power, printed as an appendix to the last 
annual report, statistics were presented showing the relation of 
rank in college to standing in the professional schools. The 
figures covered twelve years. The investigation has since been 
extended over a longer period, and comprises the effect of the 
study of different branches of learning in college, with results 
that are in some cases surprising. For the Law School the 
statistics cover the twenty years from 1891 to 1910, thus 
including the men who entered college as early as 1884, a date 
when the elective system may be regarded as fully mature. 
For the Medical School the figures cover only the years from 
1895 to 1910; because before that time a cum laude in the School 
was given after a four-year course alone, and although in three 
years a student could regularly obtain the degree of doctor of 
medicine, he could not win a cum laude no matter how high his 
rank might be. The statistics include only Bachelors of Arts 
who had taken as many as twelve courses, or nearly three quarters 
of their work, in Harvard College.* 

The results show that in both schools the chance of a cum 
laude is much greater for men who have been good scholars in 
college than for those whose rank has not been high. In the 
Law School the cum laude is given sparingly, only 18% of all 
the graduates of Harvard College winning it, but the proportion 
varies very much according to the rank the men attained in 
college. Of the 609 men who graduated from Harvard College 
with a plain degree, only 40 or 6.6% won a cum laude in 
the Law School. Of the 305 men graduating from college with 
a cum laude, 68 or 22.3% obtained the cum laude in the Law 
School. Of the 200 with a magna cum laude, 80 or 40% did so; 
and of the 33 with a summu cum laude, 20 or 60.6%. 

Of late years at least, the number of high scholars entering 

* The few Bachelors of Science from the Lawrence Scientific School stood in 
the Medical School distinctly lower on the average than the Bachelors of Arts 
from Harvard College. 
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the Medical School is much smaller, and the cum lavde is given 
there far more freely than in the Law School, slightly more than 
half of the Harvard Bachelors of Arts obtaining it; yet the figures 
are hardly less conclusive. Of the 239 men who graduated from 
college with a plain degree, 86 or 35.9% won it; of the 85 with 
a cum lavde degree, 65 or 76.5%; of the 39 with a m>agna cum 
laudey 34 or 87.2% attained the cum laude in the School; and 
so did both of those with a summa cum laude or 100%. 

These figures prove that on the average the higher a man's 
rank in college the better he is likely to stand in his professional 
studies; and the same principle may be carried farther back to 
the work of the preparatory school. The records and ages of 
these men on entering college were examined, and it appeared 
that those who failed to attain a cum laude in the Medical School 
had on the average one entrance condition apiece and were eigh- 
teen years and eleven months old, while those who were destined 
to win that distinction in the School had on the average two 
thirds of a condition and were four months younger. In the Law 
School the divergence was naturally greater, on account of the 
higher standard for the cum lavde. On the average the plain men 
had nine tenths of a condition and were eighteen years and nine 
months of age; while the cum lavde men had only one third of a 
condition and were ten months younger. Clearly the good scholar 
is usually a good scholar as a boy, as an imdergraduate, and in 
the professional school; and the loafer in college who distinguishes 
himself highly in the study of his profession is more common in 
fancy than in fact. 

The effect upon subsequent professional study of the election 
of different subjects by undergraduates is not less interesting. 
The courses taken in college by the men graduating from the 
Law and Medical Schools throughout these periods have been 
tabulated, and the cases noted where six or more courses were 
chosen from one of the four groups established by the new regu- 
lations for the choice of electives; the first group comprising 
languages and literature with fine arts and music; the second, 
natural science; the third, history, political and social science; 
and the fourth, philosophy and mathematics. The results seem 
to show that it makes little difference in which of the four 
groups the six or more courses were taken; the figures being 
as follows: — 
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In some of these groups the number of men who took six or 
more courses is too small to warrant any general deduction. 
This is true, for example, of the men who devoted themselves 
to natural science, or to philosophy and mathematics, before 
entering the Law School. But wherever the numbers are suffi- 
ciently large to be really significant, the proportion of cum laude 
degrees in the professional schools is remarkably uniform for all 
of the groups. The most striking exception, that of the fourth 
group among the law students, is due to the men who took courses 
in mathematics and is easily explained, for a man who devotes 
much time to mathematics under a free elective system is likely 
to have a strong intellectual appetite, and in fact these men 
usually graduated from college with high rank. 

The statistics will be published in more detail hereafter,^ but 
their general effect has been sufficiently descril)^d here to suggest 
the conclusion to be drawn from them: — that it makes little 
difference to what branch of learning a man devotes his chief 
attention in college, but it is of great importance how well he 
studies it. 



College admission requirements have long been a source of 
difficulty, and your Committee on the relation of the University 
to Secondary Schools, in their report last year, expressed their 
^' conviction that it is of the highest importance that the college 

* They have already been published somewhat more fully in the Jfarvard 
Oraduaits' Magazine for December, 1910. ^The discrepancies in the fig^ires 
are due to the correction of errors caused chiefly by the fact that some students 
did not receive their degrees until a subsequent year and hence do not appear in 
the annual lists. The figures given here are taken from the new Quinquennial 
Catalogue. 
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should be more accessible to graduates of public high schools in 
all parts of the country." When the students were drawn mainly 
from local public or private schools whose chief occupation was 
preparing boys for college, the question was simple. The entrance 
examination then had a double function: that of ascertaining 
whether a boy had been trained at school well enough to fit him 
for college work ; and that of setting a standard of education for 
the schools. But when the colleges came to receive students 
from schools whose main object was not to fit boys for college, 
or which fitted them for a number of colleges with different 
requirements, the second function was largely dislodged. Any 
college that aims to be more than a local institution must draw 
students in small numbers from many schools in different parts 
of the country, schools whose curriculum it cannot expect to . 
mould by its requirements. Thus the object of admission require- 
ments becomes the single one of determining whether a boy is 
fitted for the work of the college. Our difficulty at present is 
not that our standards are too high, or that we insist upon Latin, 
but that our requirements are ill adjusted even to the best work 
in the best schools, unless these make it their chief business to 
prepare for our examinations. Much has been done of late 
years, by accepting the papers of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, and otherwise, to reduce unnecessary obstacles; but 
the impediments are still great for pupils in schools outside of 
New England. Most American colleges have adopted the plan 
of admission by certificate from accredited schools. This, how- 
ever, has by no means proved perfectly satisfactory; and the 
schools complain that, either by manifold entrance examinations, 
or by a curriculum virtually prescribed for the acceptance of a 
certificate in the case of the few boys who intend to enter college, 
their freedom of teaching is seriously cramped. The problem 
of adjustment between secondary and higher education has not 
yet been solved in this country. Nor are the colleges likely to 
solve it either by forcing their requirements rigidly upon the . 
schools, or by accepting the product that every kind of secondary 
school puts forth. 

Our entrance examinations, as applied to schools that do not 
make a business of preparing for them^ are a defective test both 
of school work and of fitness to pursue college studies. They 
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keep away many excellent boys from distant schools; they induce 
fruitless cramming to obtain the few last points; and they burden 
with a load of conditions many boys who ought either to be ex- 
cluded, or to be admitted with an opportunity to devote their 
whole time to college work and do it well. For a forcible state- 
ment of the evils from which we suffer the reader is referred to the 
report of the Chairman of the Committee on Admission, which 
is printed in the general appendix to these reports. Entrance 
examinations on all the subjects pursued in the secondary school 
are not a satisfactory measure of the amount of ground covered, 
and tend to fix the attention of both teachers and pupils upon 
the examination paper, rather than upon a mastery of the subject; 
while a certificate is little guarantee of the character of the work 
done. It may be possible, without lowering our standard, to use 
each of these methods for the objects to which it is suited, and 
thus combine the merits of both. It might be possible, after 
prescribing the main subjects of a satisfactory school curriculum, 
to accept a certificate that the work of the school had been done, 
and then examine upon a few of the principal subjects, insisting 
that upon all of these the boy must make a creditable showing. 
This would involve accepting a certificate for the quantity of 
school work, and holding sample examinations to test its quality, 
the certificate being received, not as an opinion of the school- 
master upon the qualifications of the candidate, but as a bare 
statement of fact in regard to the curriculum piu^ued. Such a 
plan, which removes some of the chief defects both of the system 
of examination and of that of admission by certificate, has met 
with marked approval in various colleges. The whole question 
of revising our entrance requirements was referred by the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences to a committee which has been studying the 
matter with great care, and has collected a mass of valuable 
information. As this report, indeed, goes to the printer, the 
Faculty is considering the report of that committee. 

Hitherto our standard for entrance has been severe, but a boy 
who was not qualified to enter could enjoy most of the pleasures 
of college life, and gradually work himself into regular standing, 
by registering as a special student. Of late the Committee on 
Admission has been reducing the number of such students until 
this back door to college is now almost closed. The special 
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student is becoming, what the name implies, a man who, because 
he has passed school age or for some other reason, is not in a 
position to enter college but who desires to get the benefit of 
some part of the instruction. Such a man should be welcome, 
and encouraged to pursue the courses that he can take with 
profit, but he should not be treated as an undergraduate or re- 
garded as a candidate for the bachelor's degree. 

The key to many of our college problems would seem to lie in 
the establishment of a series of Freshman dormitories with dining 
halls. This would make possible a closer supervision and a more 
direct influence over the entering class without vexatious or 
grandmotherly regulation. It would teach the Freshmen to use 
and enjoy the freedom of college without abusing it. It would 
give far greater opportunity for men from different schools and 
from different parts of the country, to mix together and find their 
natural affinities unfettered by the associations of early education, 
of locality and of wealth; and above all it would tend to make 
the college more truly national in spirit. There have been ob- 
stacles to surmount about the site, but these are nearly overcome, 
and the question has now become one of raising the money to 
erect and furnish the buildings. Although a former bequest for 
dormitories will supply a part of the sum needed, the remainder 
of the amount required is large, but I believe that no gift will 
confer greater or more enduring benefit upon the college. 

At the other end of college life the same question of bringing 
the students together has been solved more successfully than for 
many years. For some time the Seniors have been given a pref- 
erence for rooms in Hollis, Stoughton, and Holworthy. In the 
spring of 1910 the Juniors determined to take advantage of this 
privilege more fully than ever before, and asked also for priority 
in two entries of Thayer, in which improvements in plumbing 
and steam heating were made. The result has been that of the 
382 resident members of the Class of 1911, at least 195 have rooms 
in these four buildings at the north end of the Yard. With 
improvements in other dormitories the traditional popularity 
of the Yard could probably be in large measure restored, to the 
distinct advantage of the social conditions of college life. 
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It may be remembered that the condition of the two dining 
associations at Memorial and Randall Halls had become so 
unsatisfactoiy, and the financial loss so great, that in the spring 
of 1909 the Corporation imdertook to reorganize them. Randall 
Hall, which furnishes the cheaper board, came nearer to paying 
its way and must clearly be maintained for the benefit of the 
poorer students. In spite of the risk of loss the Corporation 
determined to reopen Memorial Hall also, because it brings 
together at table many students who would otherwise scatter for 
their meals and thereby miss much of the companionship of 
college life. With this object arrangements were successfully 
made to encourage the formation of club tables there; and in 
fact both halls were well filled throughout the year. The service 
was better and the food much better than before. The financial 
results also were gratifying. Both halls more than paid their 
running expenses, while Randall paid substantially the whole 
interest and sinking fund on its debt, and Memorial $3,653.96, 
or about one half of the interest on the amoimt hitherto advanced 
for permanent improvements and equipment. Beside the benefit 
to the students, therefore, the University was financially a gainer 
by not closing Memorial Hall. 

In January a change was made in the services at Appleton 
Chapel. For many years the only Sunday service has been held 
in the evening, and although the attendance of students was at 
times large it was irregular, depending upon the attractiveness 
of the preacher; while the chapel was to a great extent filled by 
people who had no connection with the University. Many 
students attended their own churches regularly; but it was felt 
that others who at home had been in the habit of going to church 
in the morning had ceased to do so altogether, and that a college 
service held at the usual morning hour would appeal strongly 
to college men. After Christmas, therefore, the evening service 
was replaced by one at eleven o'clock in the morning, the whole 
floor of the chapel being reserved for students and for instructors 
and their families. In numbers and in regularity the attendance 
of both has more than fulfilled the hopes entertained. It was not, 
indeed, expected to be large at first, because many of the students 
were already attending at that hour other churches from which 
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it was not designed to draw them. A more complete account 
of the change and its results will be found in the report of the 
Chairman of the Board of Preachers. 

At the same time the interior decoration of the chapel and 
the arrangement of the chancel were improved at a cost to the 
University of $6,747.30. This may seem an extravagance, but in 
view of the Wigglesworth endowment, and the gift for the repair 
of the organ, it seemed to be justified, and it has certainly increased 
the dignity and impressiveness of the building. 

The well-nigh universal feeling that intercollegiate games of 
football were too dangerous to life and limb has resulted in an 
effective revision of the rules. These have not, perhaps, been in 
operation long enough to produce their ultimate results, and it 
would seem that the teams in some of the colleges have not yet 
become accustomed to them, but the changes have certainly not 
made the game a less interesting spectacle, and among the Har- 
vard players, at least, the injuries have been greatly reduced both 
in number and gravity. 

In this connection attention is called to the report of Dean 
Briggs as Chairman of the Athletic Committee. He criticises 
the extravagance and luxury in the management of athletics, 
the training tables, and the general treatment of the members 
of the teams. The athletic manager is striving to bring these 
matters within proper bounds, but luxury is a habit easy to form 
and hard to break. In spite of the extravagance that surrounds 
them, and the blazing light of publicity in which they are placed, 
the athletes are, as a rule, singularly modest, but there is a danger 
both to them and to the tone of college life in petting them too 
much. 

The year has been an eventful one for the professional schools. 
The Law School suffered grievous losses in the death of Dean 
Ames and the resignation of Professor Smith. Professor Willis- 
ton was appointed Acting Dean for the remainder of the year and 
directed the School with the assistance of Professor Beale, the 
other member of the Executive Committee. The School has 
been fortunate in its new Dean, Ezra Ripley Thayer, whose father 
contributed so greatly to build up the reputation of the School, 
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and who has himself given up a large practice at the bar to assume 
the office. The other vacancy has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Professor Roscoe Pound, of the University of Chicago, 
an authority on the Civil as well as the Common Law. The 
School is now larger than at any previous time in its history, in 
spite, or in consequence, of the raising of its standards. For the 
quantity of students the niunber of instructors is small, but the 
size of the classes obviously does not prevent efficiency of in- 
struction; while the small and harmonious character of the 
Faculty, the mutual confidence and the community of aim have 
contributed much to its power. Partly in order to relieve the 
members of the Faculty, partly in order to assist the entering 
class in the School to find their footing, half a dozen Student 
Advisers have been appointed from the third-year class. Their 
duties consist chiefly in helping any new students who seek their 
aid, in teaching them to use the library, and in presiding in the 
many new club courts among which the whole student body is 
distributed for the argimient of moot cases. 

A fourth year has been added to the course at the Law School; 
not as a part of the requirement for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws, but as a voluntary year after receiving that degree. The 
studies of the fourth year lead to the further degree of Juris 
Doctor, and they are not designed for the great number of men 
who intend to practice at the bar. For that purpose the three 
years' course is deemed a sufficient preparation. They are pro- 
vided more particularly for men who propose to devote them- 
selves to the study and teaching of law, and with that object a 
course in Roman or Civil Law is prescribed. The number of 
men who remain for the fourth year, or who come from other 
law schools to take advantage of it, is not expected to be large, 
but legal scholars will find in it an opportimity to acquire a wider 
knowledge of jurisprudence. 

The relations between the Medical School and the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital have at last been placed upon a basis wholly 
satisfactory to both institutions. The University has no desire 
to manage the Hospital, nor have the Trustees of the latter an 
ambition to manage the School. But it is essential to the effi- 
ciency of a Medical School that its clinical instructors should 
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have positions in hospitalsi and hence an eminent surgeon or 
physician cannot be called from a distance to a chair in the School 
unless he can be offered at the same time a clinic in a hospital. 
This is impossible unless the appointments in both institutions 
are made jointly. On the other hand^ the Trustees of the Hospital 
believe that the welfare of their patients will be promoted by 
having at their disposal the scientific resources of a great school, 
and by the ability to call to their service the best man from any 
part of the country by a joint offer of a chair and a clinic. The 
two institutions are convinced, therefore, that the interests under 
their charge coincide, and can be attained only by an unbroken 
mutual understanding in the matter of appointments. With 
this object in view the Trustees of the Hospital selected as a pro- 
fessional adviser Dr. Francis B. Harrington, a siurgeon thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of the Medical School as well as of the 
Hospital, whose wise counsel has been of great benefit to both. 
In form the clinical officers in the Hospital are nominated to the 
Trustees by the Corporation of the University. In practice the 
nominees are selected by conference, and no difference of opinion 
has arisen in regaid to them. The Trustees have appointed as 
their chief medical officer. Dr. Henry A. Christian, already Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Physic and Dean of the 
Medical School; and as their chief surgeon, Dr. Harvey Cushing 
of Johns Hopkins University, whom the Corporation have at the 
same time appointed Professor of Surgery in the School. Dr. 
Cushing will come to Boston as soon as the Hospital is built and 
ready for patients, that is, in two or three years. 

By their large views and wise foresight the Trustees of the 
Brigham Hospital have conferred a lasting benefit upon the people 
of Boston no less than upon our Medical School. If the School 
is to be of national importance it must be able, like every other 
department of the University, to call leading men from any part 
of the nation. This it has been able to do, and has done, for 
laboratory chairs; but hitherto it has not been in a position to 
attract men of established reputation elsewhere to its clinical 
professorships. Now it can do so, and has begun in a way that 
is full of promise for the future of the School. 

On the suggestion of Dr. Bosenau, Professor of Preventive 
Jyfedicine, the University has established a degree of Doctor of 
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Public Health, to be attained ordinarily by an additional year 
of special work after receiving a degree from a medical school. 
The new degree is designed to meet the increasing demand for 
men qualified to act as superintendents of public health, and 
as expert advisers of public bodies in providing water supply or 
sewerage and in taking the manifold precautions needed in an 
ever increasing urban population for the prevention and arrest 
of epidemics and contagion. If the growing complexity of our 
industrial civilization diffuses knowledge and increases wealth, it 
tends also to diffuse germs and spread infection, but the en- 
larging scope of medical knowledge places these evils more and 
more under human control if the men in charge have the requisite 
training for their work. Preventive medicine is rapidly becoming 
a special vocation and must be recognized as such by medical 
schools. 

Early in December the new building of the Dental School was 
dedicated and opened for use. It is close by the Medical School 
buildings where much of the general medical instruction is given 
to the students of dentistry. It is a dental hospital as well as a 
dental school. Its operating rooms and laboratories are large, 
beautifully lighted and admirably adapted for their uses. The 
Dean of the School says of it in his report, '' A year's use of the 
building has shown us how complete were the plans, and we enter 
upon the work of our second year with practically no desire for 
changing them." Too much credit cannot be given to the in- 
structing staff for their energy and devotion in building up the 
School. In order to cover a period of financial difficulty the 
clinical instructors in dentistry have foregone, and still forego, 
their salaries; but the prosperity of the School must be to them 
a just source of pride, for the removal of the School to its new 
quarters has been accompanied by a highly gratifying increase 
in the number of students. 

The agreement for an affiliation between Andover Theolopcal 
Seminary and the Divinity School has been followed by an 
arrangement for a joint theological library, to be known as the 
Andover-Harvard Library. The maintenance of two libraries 
for the same object a hundred yards apart, involving duplication 
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of many books, would have meant a needless waste of effort and 
money; while the combined libraries will become larger and 
better than either of them could possibly be alone. The joint 
librasy is to be housed in the new buildings of the Seminary in 
Cambridge, and the attitude of the Trustees toward the project 
has from the beginning been most generous. The books now 
owned, or hereafter purchased, by each institution are to remain 
its property, but they are to be kept and used together, the 
library being managed by a council composed of two representa- 
tives from each of the schools, and the Librarian being appointed 
by the Trustees of the Seminary and confirmed byihe Corpora- 
tion of the University. The comer-stone of the Seminary was 
laid in the spring and the buildings are rapidly nearing completion. 
The relations between the two schools are thoroughly cordial, 
and their codperation is proving constantly more valuable both 
to the Seminary and the University. 

In the last report a brief summary was given of the instruction 
offered by the University to persons not enrolled among its 
regular students, and allusion was made to a conference of the 
institutions for higher learning in this neighborhood with a view 
to codperation in systematic popular education. The movement 
took definite form during the year, and for the results the reader 
is referred to the report of the new Dean for University Extension. 
A few words about the objedts sought and the methods used to 
attain them may not, however, be out of place here. In a uni- 
versity the number of courses of instruction offered must of 
necessity be very large, both because highly specialized courses 
must be given in many lines to advanced students, more partic- 
ularly to graduate students, and because, since every student 
is forced to finish his whole curriculum of study within a com- 
paratively short period, the instruction he may require must be 
offered every year, or at least every other year, if he is to get the 
benefit of it. Neither of these conditions applies to the popular 
extension of university work. There are no highly advanced 
students in specialized fields, for persons who can afford the time 
to pursue a subject very far go to a university or college. More- 
over, earnest people not connected with an institution of learning, 
who want to follow extension courses, are almost always hard at 
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work, and can take only one or two courses at a time. If, there- 
fore, they desire to take many courses, they must of necessity 
continue to study many years and can take advantage of a course 
although it is repeated only at considerable intervals. Hence 
the important point in extension courses is not that they should 
be numerous at any one moment, but that they should be of the 
best quality and should change a good deal from year to year. 

By a systematic combination of all the colleges in and about 
Boston it seemed possible to provide enough courses of that 
character without imposing upon any of the colleges a burden 
that would interfere with their obligations to their resident 
students. For this purpose there has been formed a permanent 
Commission on Extension Courses containing representatives 
of Harvard and Boston Universities, of the Massachusetts In* 
stitute of Technology, of Boston, Tufts, Wellesley and Simmons 
Colleges and of the Museum of Fine Arts. The Commission 
arranges with instructors in these institutions for courses which 
are equivalent to, and usually identical with, courses offered to 
their own students, and which are followed by examinations of 
the same character and standard. The courses are supported in 
part by the fees of the students and in part by subscriptions from 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and the Lowell Institute. The 
latter is permitted by the will of the Founder to charge for the 
courses it maintains only two bushels of wheat for each semester, 
— an amount estimated at present at five dollars a year, — while 
for the courses not supported by the Lowell Institute the fee is 
from ten to twenty dollars, certainly a very moderate charge for 
instruction of this grade. 

The administration in detail of the extension work has been 
undertaken by Harvard, and for this purpose, as well as for the 
conduct of the Summer School, a special organization seemed 
expedient. An Administrative Board for Extension Work was 
therefore created with a Dean as its chairman, and Professor 
James Hardy Ropes was appointed Dean. The existence of a 
Dean and Administrative Board lends dignity and stability to 
the work, and promotes permanence and the maintenance of a 
high standard both for the winter courses and for the Summer 
School. 
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Except for a few courses ofiFered by the professional schools, 
all the extension courses are under the control of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, and this is the more important because for 
most of these courses credit is given toward a degree. The same 
conditions that gave rise to a distinct organization for extension 
work have led also to the establishment of a special degree to be 
obtained thereby. The object of this is twofold. First, it makes 
the bachelor's degree at Harvard stand, not only for a certain 
amount of instruction, but also for actual residence in college. 
Hitherto one year of residence has been required, but that meant 
only taking a full year's work and did not imply any participatioi^ 
in college life. Hereafter courses at Harvard will not, as a rule, 
count for the bachelor's degree unless taken by men regularly 
enrolled as students in the college. The second object is to 
place an appropriate degree really within the reach of persons 
unable to devote to continuous study the time needed to attend 
a college. In the past the year of so-called residence and the 
requirement of passing the entrance examinations have been 
serious obstacles; and if the new regulations for the choice of 
electives were to be strictly applied the bachelor's degree would 
be well-nigh unattainable by other than regular students in the 
college. The degree of Associate in Arts has therefore been 
instituted by Harvard, Radcliffe, Tufts, and Wellesley, to be 
conferred after passing courses equal in number to those required 
for the bachelor's degree, but without any requirement of resi- 
dence or entrance examinations. 

The new degree will be obtained chiefly by school teachers 
and is of interest mainly to them. It is of consequence for them, 
because in some of the large cities study that counts towards a 
college degree is demanded for any promotion, and the attain- 
ment of such a degree is a prerequisite for teaching in high schools. 
Now the degree of Associate in Arts, which suffices for admission 
to our own Graduate School, has been accepted by the School 
Board of Boston for both of those purposes, and hence fulfils the 
objects that the teachers have in view. No doubt the degree 
will be attained from Harvard by few men, and probably not by 
many women from Radcliffe, but that is no measure of its impor- 
tance, and still less of the value of the extension courses to the 
great numbers of people who take less than seventeen of them. 
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The very fact that they count for a degree lays on the Faculty a 
responsibility, and furnishes to the public a guarantee, that their 
standard shall be maintained. 

The accounts of expenditure in universities are proverbially 
unsatisfactory; and although some of the criticisms levelled at 
them are unreasonable, appearing to assimie that the chief test 
of efficiency is a low cost of instruction, without sufficient regard 
to its quality or to its influence — unmeasured by ledger entries — 
in moulding mind and character; yet it is true that the system of 
accounting in universities is defective. Instruction in different 
branches of knowledge varies greatly in cost, and in some of them 
it is of necessity very expensive, particularly for advanced stu- 
dents; but that is no reason why we should not be informed 
precisely what it does cost. The University has been expanding 
so rapidly, both in the number of instructors and students and 
in the variety of subjects taught, that it has become increasingly 
difficult to survey its financial problems. The firm of Gunn, 
Richards and Company has, therefore, been employed to examine 
the accounts, suggest improvements, and enable the Comptroller 
to present the balances for the year at an earlier date. Changes 
have already been made, and will it is hoped be completed in the 
near future. 

The University received a nimiber of generous gifts during 
the year, among the largest being a gift of $105,097.01 from the 
Class of 1885 on the twenty-fifth anniversary of its graduation, 
with pledge increasing the amount to $111,839.68; a subscrip- 
tion of $100,000 for the construction and maintenance of a 
laboratory for chemical research; and a gift from Mr. Adol- 
phus Busch of $150,000 towards a building for the Germanic 
Musemn, to which he has since added $100,000 more, making 
in the opinion of the Corporation a sum large enough to erect 
and maintain the Museum. Many other gifts will be foimd 
recorded in the reports of the Treasurer and of the Deans, Direc- 
tors, and Curators. 

But if our gifts have been large our wants are still greater. 
Beside the Freshman Dormitories, we sorely need a large addition 
to the Library, the condition of which was described in the last 
report and grows worse with every year. An effort is being made 
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to bring the catalogue and the classification into better order, 
but our great collection of books can never be made as useful as 
the library of a university ought to be without a great deal more 
space than the present building can supply. We need also a 
chemical laboratory. The laboratory for research supplies this 
only in part, for it does not affect our students who are still 
obliged to receive their instruction, and do their work, in an old 
building, badly over-crowded, very ill ventilated and quite inade- 
quate for its purposes. 

An opinion appears to be prevalent in the country that Harvard 
is a rich institution which has only to ask for money in order to 
obtain it in limitless amounts, but unfortunately the work she is 
doing to-day exceeds her resources, even with the most rigid 
economy. Owing mainly to a normal increase in the roll of 
salaries the deficit is increasing. Last year there were some 
extraordinary expenses that will not recur, but when these are 
deducted, and allowance is made for the apparent loss of income 
due to a change in the date of closing of the fiscal year from the 
end 6i July to the end of June, the deficit for the University, 
CJollege, and Library was $50,100.88. We are trying to be as 
economical as possible, but in a university where the chief source 
of expense is the salary of instructors, it is impossible to make 
reductions rapidly, even if that could be done without impairing 
the value of its work. 

The reports which follow from the Deans, the Directors of 
Laboratories, and the heads of other establishments, will prove 
interesting to the Overseers and all other friends of the University. 

A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President. 

Cambxidox, Jannaiy 9, 1911. 
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REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS 



THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

To THE President op the Univbrsitt: — 

Sir, — I have the honor of presentmg a report on the work of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for the academic year 1909-10. 

Besides the President, the Faculty contained eighty-two Pro- 
fessors, two Associate Professors, one Visiting Professor, fifty- 
two Assistant Professors, one Lecturer, twenty-one Instructors, 
the Assistant Dean of Harvard College, the Recorder, the Secre- 
tary to the Corporation, and the Secretary for Appointments, — 
in all, a hundred and sixty-four members. 

Instruction in 1909-10 

With the following list of courses of instruction that were 
actually given under the authority of the Faculty, I print a state- 
ment of the niunber and the classification of the students in each 
course. The figures are those ofiicially returned to the Re- 
corder by the several instructors at the close of the academic 
year, and take no account of persons who, regularly or irregularly, 
attended the exercises and did the work of a course without 
being officially recognized as members of it. The abbreviations 
are those ordinarily used in such lists: Se.t Senior ; Ju,, Junior ; 
So.y Sophomore ; Fr., Freshman ; Sp., Special Student ; uC, Un- 
classified ; Gr., Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ; O.S., Grad- 
uate School of Applied Science ; G.B., Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration ; B., Radclifife ; DL, Divinity ; And., Andover ; 
CJii., Conservatory of Music ; Indr., Instructor. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 1909-10 
Semitic LtLngtULges and History 

For Undergraduate* and OraducUe*: — 

1 ' . Professor Lton . — Hebrew . Selections from the prose narratiyes of the Old 
Testament. 2 Se., 2 So., 1 Di., 1 And. Total 6. 

3*. Dr. Datbt. — Hebrew (second coarse). Syntax. Extensive reading in 
the Old Testament. 2 So., 1 Sp., 3 Di. Total 6. 

4 (formerly 12). Professor Ltoh. — History of Israel, political and social, till 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans. 

1 Se., 4 Ja., 1 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 10. 
S6 
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A5 (formerly A8). Professor Arnold. — Introdaction to the Old Testmment. 
History of the text ; the formation of the canon ; historico-critical study 
of the origin, form, and contents of the several books. 

1 Se., 1 Ja., 1 So., 6 Di. Total 8. 

A6 (formerly A4). Professor Arnold. — Religion of Israel. History of the 
religions ideas and institutions of Israel from the earliest times to the 
Maccabaean age. 2 Di. Total 8. 

12 hf. (formerly 6 Af.) . Professor Lyon. — History of Babylonia and Assyria. 

2 Se., 8 Di. Total 5. 
Primarilp for Oraduaits : — - 

A8. Professor Arnold. — Hebrew (advanced coarse). The Prophetical Books 
of the Old Testament; interpretation and criticism of portions of the 
Prophetic writings, selected with special reference to literary and histori- 
cal questions. 1 So., 1 uC, 1 Di. Total 8. 

1 10 (formerly 4). Professor Lton. — Assyrian. 1 Di. Total 1. 

}1I (formerly 5). Professor Lton. — Assyrian (second course). The Laws of 
Hammurabi ; Early historical records ; Mythological poems. 

1 Di. Total 1. 

{13 (formerly 7) . Dr. Datrt. — Arabic. BrQnnow*s Chrestomathy . 

luC, 1 Di. Total 2. 

{A 14 (formerly 8). Professor Arnold. — Arabic (second coarse). Selections 
from the Qor&n, the Hadith, and classical writers on geography and his- 
tory. 1 So., 1 Di. Total 2. 

17. Dr. Datbt. — Aramaic. Daniel 2-7; selections from the Targums; Dal- 

man's Aramaische Dialektproben. 1 Fr. Total 1. 

18. Dr. Datrt. — Syriac. Selections from the Peshitto; Syriac prose of the 

classical period. 1 Or., 2 So. Total 8. 

COURSRS OF RrSRAROH 

{20a. Professor Lton. — Assyrian: Unpublished inscriptionB. 1 Di. Total 1. 
A20. Professor Arnold. — Old Testament problems. 1 Di. Total 1. 

Indie Philology 

For UhdergraduateM and Oraduates : — 

la^hf. FTofewoTliA.vuA.K. — Elementary Sanskrit. 1 Se. Total 1. 

lb*hf. Professor Lanman. — Elementary Sanskrit (continued). Hertel's 
Pancha-tantra. 1 Se. Total 1. 

Primarily for Oraduates: — 

9. Asst. Professor Woods. — Philosophical Sanskrit. Toga system. Patan- 
jali's Sutras, with the Bhashya and the Varttika and the Commentary of 
Vachaspati-Mishra. 1 6r. Total 1. 

{4^V- Professor Lanman. — Pali. Selections from the Sacred Books of Bud- 
dhism: Jatakas, Buddhaghosa's Commentary on the DhammarPada, the 
Buddhist AcU Sanctorum. 1 Gr. Total 1. 
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C0UB8B OF Spbcial Study 

X90e*. Professor IjA»uav. — Weekly meetings for the reading of Sanskrit or 
Pali texts. 1 Or., 1 Instr. Total 8. 

The Classics 

IVimarilyfor Undergraduates: — 

Grbbk 

O. Dr. C. N. Jackson. — Course for Beginners. 

1 Or., 1 Se., 1 So., 12 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 17. 

A. Dr. K. K. Smith. — Oreek Literature. Homeri Odyssey; Euripides and 

Aristophanes. 1 Ju., 4 So., 11 Fr. Total 16. 

B. Professor OnucK, Dr. C. N. Jackson, and Dr. Lockwoob. — Oreek Litera- 

tare. Plato ; Lysias ; Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric Poets ; Enripides. 

2 Jn., 4 So., 83 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 41. 

Mhf. Dr. Wbbb. — Oreek Prose Composition (first coarse). 

3 So., 4 Fr. Total 7. 

la ^kf, Bfr. FoBBs. — Oreek Literature. The Period of Athenian Supremacy. 
Herodotus; Aeschylus; Plutarch. 1 Ju., 3 So., 4 Fr. Total 8. 

Ih*^. Dr. C. N. Jackson. — Oreek Literature. The Period of Athenian 
Supremacy. Thucydides; Aristophanes; Sophocles. 

1 Ju., 4 So., 2 Fr., 1 uC. Total 8. 

2. Professor Clifford H. Moobb and Mr. Oalbbaith. — Ore^ Literature. 
Aristophanes; Thucydides; Aeschylus; Sophocles. 

1 Ju., 12 So., 1 Fr. Total 14. 

31/. Dr. C. N. Jackson. — Oreek Prose Composition (second course). 

5 Or., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So. Total 10. 

Latin 

A. Mr. Oalbbaith. — Qcero (selected speeches). Virgil. 

2 So., 8 Fr., 8 Sp., 1 uC. Total 19. 

B. Associate Professor C. P. Pabkbb, Professor E. K. Rand, Drs. Wbbb, 

Lookwood, and Smith, and Messrs. Oalbbaith and Fobbs. — Latin 
Literature. Livy; Horace; Terence. 

1 Se., 6 So., 119 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 uC. Total 130. 

Bkf. Dr. K. K. Smith. — Latin Composition (first course). Translation of 
English Narratiye. 1 Se., 2 So., 4 Fr. Total 7. 

1. Professor E. K. Rand and Dr. Lockwood. — Latin Literature. Tacitus; 
Horace; Catullus; and other poete. 

1 Se., 6 Ju., 20 So., 8 Fr., 1 uC. Total 31. 

2a 'Af. Mr. Fobbs. — Latin Literature. Oeneral View of Latin Poetry. 

1 Or., 1 Ju., 3 So. Total 5. 

26 *V* Dr. Wbbb. — Introduction to Latin Prose Literature. Tacitus. 

1 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So. Total 6. 

8 hf, Mr. Fobbs. — Latin Composition (second course) . 

6 Or., 1 Se., 4 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr. Total 15. 
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Fbr UndtrgraduaitB and OrniduaUa : — 

Orbbx 

6. Professor Wbib Smtth and Asst. Professor Chasb. — Greek Litermture. 
Demosthenes; Aeschines; Aeschylns; Sophocles; Aristophanes. 

4 Se., 11 Ja., 1 So., 2 Fr., 3 nC. Total 21. 

7 hf. Professor Guuck. — Greek Prose Composition (third coarse). 

8 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ja. Total 7. 

9. Professor Ropbs. — Introdaction to the Study of the New Testament. 
Origin and History of the New Testament Writings ; The Teachings of 
Jesas Christ and of the New Testament Aathors. 

1 Gr., 1 Ja., 2 Di., 3 And. Total 7. 

8. Professor Goodwih and Associate Professor C. P. Pabkbb. — Plato; An 
totle. Snryey of Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle. 

' 4 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Ja. Total 10. . 

15. Professor Wbib Smtth and Mr. Fobbb. — Greek Literatare. The Homeric 
Poems, with studies of their literary inflaence. 

3 Gr., 1 Ja., 1 Fr. Total 5. 

11 *hf. Professor Guligk. — History of Greek Tragedy. Aeschylas, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 5 Gr., 15 Se., 23 Ja., 6 So., 3 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 aC. Total 55. 

Latin 

6. Professor Howard. — Latin Literatare. Saetonias; Pliny; JaTenal; 
Martial. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 12 Ja., 1 aC. Total 17. 

IKf. Associate Professor C. P. Pabkbb. — Latin Composition (third coarse). 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ja. Total 8. 

8. Professors Clifford H. Moorb and E. K. Rahd. — Latin Literatare. 
Cicero; Lacretias; Plaatas. 9 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Ja. Total 16. 

lO^hf. Professor Moroaw. — The Private Life of the Romans. Stady of an- 
cient representations. 

1 Gr., 26 Se., 37 Ja., 12 So., 4 Fr., 8 Sp., 1 aC. Total 84. 

12. Professor Howard. — History of Latin Literatare to the middle of the 
Second Century. 1 Gr., 3 Se., 2 Ja. Total 6. 

Comp. Lit. 5>V- Professor E. K. Rand. — The History of Classical Caltore in 
the Middle Ages. (See ComparatiTe Literatare.) 

5 Gr., 3 Se., 1 So. Total 9. 

Greek and Latin b^hf. Associate Professor C. P. Parkbr. — Methods and 
Equipment of a teacher of Classics in secondary schools. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

I\imariiyfor Ordduates: — 

Classical Philoloot 

25 'A/. Professor E. K. Rand. — Introdaction to the Interpretation and Criticism 
of Classical Authors. History of Classical Studies. 

6 Gr., 1 Instr. Total 7. 

(28. Professor Wbib Smtth. — The Tragedies of Aeschylus. 

9Gr., 8R. Total 12. 

|81 ^hf. Professor Gdlick. — Herodotos. 3 Gr., 3 R. Total 6. 
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94 'V- AMOciste Professor C. P. Pakkkb. — The Philosophy of Plato. 

3 Gr. Total* 

• 

{40 *i^. Professor Moboan. — Greek Literary Criticism. Aristotle (Art of 
Poetry). Dionysins (Opnscnla). Longinos (On the Sublime) . 

6 Gr., 1 R. Total 7. 

(00. Professor Ropss. — The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Lnke. 

1 Di. Total 1. 

t^i^hf. Professor Ropbs. — The Acts of the Apostles. 1 Gr., 1 R. Total 2. 

52*hf. Prof essor Cliffobd H. Moorb. — The Comedies of Plantns. 

8 Gr. Total 8. 

87 ^hf. Professor Moboait. — Roman Satire from Ennins to Juvenal. 

4 Gr. Total 4. 

80 'V* Professor Howabd. — The Reigns of Claudius an4 Nero. Suetonius 
and Tacitus. 7 Gr. Total 7. 

}86'l^. Professor E. K. Rand. — Boethius in his relation to Ancient and to 
Mediaeval Literature and Philosophy. 6 Gr., 1 R. Total 7. 

|84 ^hf. Professor Gxtlick. — Greek Grammar (Sounds and Inflections). Study 
of Dialectic Inscriptions. 7 Gr. Total 7. 

XflO*hf. Professor Guliok. — Introduction to Greek Palaeography. 

8 Gr., 1 R. Total 4. 

60 ^hf. Professor Cufford H. Moobb. — Introduction to Latin Epigraphy. 

7 Gr. Total 7. 

51'^. Professor Howabd. — Roman Political Antiquities. 9 Gr. Total 9. 

Classical Abchabolooy 

fbr Undergrctduates cmd OraducUes : — 
la ^hf. Asst. Professor Chasb. — Greek Archaeology. 

5 Gr., 9 Se., 7 Ju., 2 So., 2 Fr. Total 25. 

lh*hf, Asst. Professor Chabb. — Etruscan and Roman Archaeology. 

3 Gr., 5 Se., 2 Ju., 6 So., 2 Fr. Total 17. 
Primarily for OraduaieB : — 

t4'^/. Asst. Professor Chasb. — The Elder Pliny's Account of the History of 
Ancient Art. 2 R. Total 2. 

20. Thb Sbmibabt or Classical Philoloot. 

Professors Wbib Smyth and Clifford H. Moorb, Directors for 1909-10. — 
Training in philological criticism and research. Text-criticism and inter- 
pretation of Greek and Latin authors : for 1909-10, Aeschylus and Flautus. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 
English 

Ekoush Composition 

^rimarUyfor Undergraduates: — 

A. Professors Brigos and Hurlbut, Asst. Professor Gardinbr, Drs. Wbbstbb, 
Bbbkbaum, and Long, and Messrs. Fbbnoh, Hebsbt, M. McLbod, R.L. 
Lbwis, Itbs, and Loomis. — Rhetoric and English Composition. 

1 Gr., 9 So., 469 Fr., 27 Sp., 7 uC, 1 CM. Total 604. 
Of this number, 100 (2 So., 89 Fr., 7 Sp., 2 uC.) were relieved of the 
prescription of English at tiie end of the first half-year ; 68 (1 So., 60 Fr., 
2 Sp.) took the second half-year's work as an elective half-course. 
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88a hf, Mr. T. Hall. — EnglUh Composition. Practice in writing in connedioa 
with Engliih 28. 1 Gr., 17 Fr., 4 nC. Total 88. 

D^^^hf. Mr. T. Hall, assisted by Messrs. Cuhtib and W. O. Hubbaxd. — 
English Composition. 

8 Se., 10 Jn., 60 So., 51 Fr., 2 Sp., 10 dC. Total 186. 

31. Mr. Haobdorh. — English Composition. 

1 Jn., 12 So., 7 Fr., 2 Sp., 4 nC. Total 86. 

88. Dr. Mathadixb, assisted by Mr. Codes. — English Composition. 

1 Gr., 16.Se., 30 Jn., 15 So., 10 Fr., 2 Sp., 11 nC, 1 Di. Total 86. 

18. Mr. Kblso. — The Forms of Public Address. 

7 Se., 20 Jn., 9 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 4 nC. Total 48. 

30 ^hf. Mr. Kblso. — Debating. 5 Se.. 2 Ju., 1 nC. Total 8. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

12. Mr. CopBLAND. — English Composition. 

4 Gr., 10 Se., 9 Jn., 5 So., 4 Fr., 8 Sp., 1 Law. Total 86. 

58 hf. Professor Wbkdbll. — English Composition. 

8 Gr., I G.S., 12 Se., 1 Jn. Total 28. 

Primarily for Oraduaies : — 

5. Professor Bbioob. — English Composition (advanced course). 

8 Gr., 8 Se., 7 Jn., 1 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 nC, 1 Di. Total 29. 

47. Professor Bakbr. — English Composition. The Technique of the Drama. 

4 Gr., 1 Se., 3 Ju., 1 Fr., 4 Sp., 1 uC. Total 14. 

EboLISH LaNOUAOB and LrrBBATURB 

Primarily for Uhdergraduaies : — 

28 hf. Professors Brigos, KrrrBBDOB, Bakbb, snd Nbilsob, Dr. Bbbbbaum , 
and Mr. T. Hall. — History and Development of English Literature in 
outline. 1 Gr., 69 Fr., 2 Sp., 9 uC, 2 CM. Total 88. 

41. Professor Wbkdbll, Mr. W. R. Cabtlb, and Mr. Stbabnb. — History of 
English Literature from the Elizabethan times to the present. 

1 Gr., 11 Se., 26 Ju., 44 So., 5 Fr., 3 Sp., 13 uC. Total 103. 

37 *hf Dr. Mayhadieb. —The Story of King Arthur. 

1 Gr., 7 Se., 21 Ju., 29 So., 20 Fr., 1 Sp., 4 uC. Total 83. 

For Undergraduaies and Oraduaies : — 
Sa^hf Dr. Wbbstbb.^ Anglo-Saxon. 17 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 80. 

1. Professors Nbilsob and F. N. Robinson. — Chaucer. 

18 Gr., 9 Se., 5 Ju., 2 So., 1 uC. Total 85. 

2. Professor Kittrbdob. — Shakspere. 

17 Gr., 20 Se., 41 Ju., 23 So., 7 Fr., 7 Sp., 13 uC, 1 Di. Total 129. 

lla^hf. Professor Neilbon. — Bacon. 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 12 Ju., 8 So., 2 Fr., 1 Law. Total 88. 

lib *hf. Professor Nbilson. — Milton. 

5 Gr., 6 Se., 10 Ju., 9 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 85. 
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52 'i^. Mr. CopBLAKD. — Johnson and hia Circle. 

4 Gr., 88 Se., 64 Jn., 88 So., 12 Fr., 5 Sp., 6 uC. Total 147. 

lB*hf. ProfesBor Brioos. — Hittory and Prindples of English Versification. 

18 Gr., 6 Se., 18 Ja., 5 So., 2 Fr. Total 89. 
lYimarUy for OraduattB : — 

Sh*hf* Professors Kittrbdqb and F. N. Robiksow. — Anglo-Saxon. B6ownlf. 

20 Gr., 1 Se. Total 21. 

26*hf, Professor F. N. Robinson. — Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Interpretation of 
Texts and Inyestigation of Special Topics. 8 Gr. Total 8. 

Comp. lit. 25 ^hf. Professor Kittrbdob. — The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads. (See Comparatiye Literature.) 12 Gr. Total 12. 

44 *A/. Professor Kittrbdob. — Chaucer. Study of Special Topics. 

10 Gr. Total 10. 

14. Professor Bakbr. — The Drama in England from the Miracle Plays to the 
Closing of the Theatres. 15 Gr., 7 Se., 6 Ju., 2 Sp. Total 80. 

39. Professor Bakbr. — The Drama in England from 1642 to 1900. 

20 Gr., 7 Se., 7 Ju., 4 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 42. 

56 ^hf. Dr. Bbrnbaum. — Eighteenth Century Sentimentalists and their Oppo- 
nents. 16 Gr., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So. Total 22. 

24 ^hf. Professor Nkilson. — Studies in the Poets of the Romantic Period. 

19 Gr., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 3 So. Total 32. 

29 *A/. Dr. Matnadibr. — The English Novel. 

6 Gr., 7 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 uC. Total 21. 

33 *hf. Professor Wbndbll. — The Literary History of America. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 

CouRSBS OF Spboial Stvdt 

20. The instructors in English held themselyes ready to assist and advise com- 
petent Graduate Students who might propose plans of special study in the 
language or literature of the periods or in the topics mentioned helow. 
Such plans, however, must in each case have met the approval of the 
Department. 

a. Professor F. N. Robinson. — Anglo-Saxon. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

ft. Professor Kittrbdob. — Middle English. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

c. Professor Nbilson. — Modern English Literature. 7 Gr. Total 7. 

d. Professor Bakbr. — The English Drama : its history, and its relation 

to Continental Drama. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Public Speaking 

Pirimarily for Undergraduates: — 

l^ Mr. Nblson. — Voice Cultivation. 

6 Gr., 1 G.S., 4 Se., 12 Jn., 9 So., 14 Fr., 4 Sp., 4 uC, 1 Law. Total 55. 

2 hf. Asst. Professor Wintbr and Blr. Johnson. — Masterpieces of Discourse. 

1 G.S., 9 Se., 9 Ju., 6 So., 2 Sp., 2 uC. Total 29. 
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thf, Asst. Professor Wiktsr and Mr. P. B. Kxithbdi — Plutform Speaking. 

10 Se., 16 Ja., 12 So., 2 Pr., 2 uC. Total 42. 

4 V- ^^^' Professor WniTEK and Mr. Pbbrbt. — Dramatic Interpretation. 

1 Gr., 1 G.B., 1 Se., 1 Jn., 2 So., 1 Sp., 1 Di. Total 8. 

6. Asst. Professor Wiktbr, and Messrs. Willakd, P. B. Kxhhsdt, Nsxaov, 
Pbkrbt, and Johvsoh. — Adranced Training in Platform Speaking. 

8 Se., 8 Jn. Total 6. 
Spbcial Adtaitcbd Coursb 

Qualified students planning to become teachers of public speaking or preparing 
for professional platform work were given an opportuni^ for special 
indiyidual training on application to Professor Wivtbr. 

1 6r., 1 Se., 1 Sp. Total S. 

Germanic Langaages and Literatures 

Gbrmah 

Primarily for Undergraduates: — 

A. Asst. Professor Bibrwirth, Drs. Wbbbr, Bobsohb, Stbwart, and Libdbr, 

and Messrs. Ibbrshoff, Hildrbth, and Pbttbnoill. — Elementary 
Course. 

8 Gr., 5 Se., 14 Ju., 11 So., 161 Fr., 9 Sp., IS uC, 1 Sc. Total 222. 

B. Mr. W. G. Howard. — Elementary Course (counting as two courses). 

1 Gr., 1 Jn., 1 So., 17 Fr., 4 uC. Total 24. 

(7. Drs. Bobsohb and Stbwart — German Prose and Poetry. 

1 Ju., 6 So., 28 Fr., 1 Sp., 4 uC. Total 40 

la. Drs. Wbbbr and Stbwart. — German Prose and Poetry. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 9 Ju., 26 So., 17 Fr., S Sp., 4 uC. Total 61. 

15. Drs. Wbbbr and Libdbr. — German Prose. Subjects in History and 
Biography. 2 Ju., 18 So., 14 Fr., 3 Sp., 2 uC. Total 89. 

le. Dr. Libdbr. — German Prose, narratiye and descriptive. Subjects in 
Natural Science. 1 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 7 So., 10 Fr., 1 uC. Total 28. 

Fhf. Dr. Stbwart. — Practice in speaking and writing Grerman (first course) 

2 Se., 6 Ju., 5 So., 12 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 uC. Total 28. 

ffhf. Dr. Wbbbr. — Practice in speaking and writing (German (second course) . 

1 Gr., 8 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr. Total 8. 

2a. Professor von Jaobmanv and Dr. Bobschb. — Introduction to German 
Literature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Lessing, (Goethe, 
and Schiller. German Ballads and Lyrics. 

1 Se., 10 Ju., 17 So., 42 Fr., 1 Sp., 8 uC. Total 74. 

25. Professor H. S. Whitb and Dr. Libdbr. — Introduction to German Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller. German Ballads and Lyrics. 

4 Se., 16 Ju., 24 So., 41 Fr., 1 Sp., 6 uC. Total 92. 

8. Asst. Professor Bibrwirth. — Schiller and his Time. Der Dreissigjahrige 
Krieg; Wallenstein; Maria Stuart; Die Jungfrau von Orleans ; DieBraut 
von Messina; Gedichte. 4 Ju., 4 So., 5 Fr., 2 uC. Total 15. 
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4. Awt. ProfeBBor Walz. — Goethe and hlB Time. Works of the Storm and 
Stress Period; Antobiographical Works; Poems; Egmont; Iphigenie; 
Tasso; Faust. 6 Se., 16 Ju., 14 So., 6 Fr., 1 Sp., 8 nC. Total 46. 

86 ^hf. Professor Fbanckb, assisted bj Mr. B. H. P. Grossmamk. — History of 
German literature in outline. 

18 Se., 13 Ju., 21 So., 6 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC, 1 CM. Total 61. 

#br Uhdergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

O hf. Dr. BoBSCHB. — (German Grammar and practice in writing German 
(adyanced course). 6 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 8. 

£thf. Mr. GnossMAinr. — German Correspondence. 1 Se., 1 Fr. Total 2. 

6 *hf. Professor Franckb. — Deutsche Kulturgeschichte vom Ende des dreissig- 
jahrigen Krieges bis zum Tode Friedrichs des Grossen. 

13 Gr., 3 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 1 uC. Total 23. 

Comp. Lit. 8*^" Professor Franckb. — Goethe's Faust ; with a study of kindred 
dramas in European Literature. (See Comparatiye Literature.) 

6 Gr., 6 Se., 3 Ju., 12 So., 1 Fr., 3 uC. Total 29. 

Comp. Lit. 10 *hf. Asst. Professor Walz. — The Influence of English Literature 
upon German Literature in the Eighteenth Century. (See Comparative 
Literature.) 6 Gr., 1 Se., 6 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 16. 

S6a ^hf. Mr. W. G. Howard. — German Literature in the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Kleist; Uhland; Heine. 

3 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., 1 uC. Total 13. 

^6h*hf, Mr. W. G. Howard. — Gkrman Literature in the second half of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Development of the Novel and the Drama. 

8 Gr., 6 Se., 3 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., 2 uC. Total 22. 

89. Professor H. S. Whitb. — The Life and Writings of Richard Wagner. 
Selections from the texts of Richard Wagner's musical dramas, including 
Der Fliegende Hollander, Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, 
Die Meistendnger, Der Ring des Nibelungen, and Parsifal, with some 
study of the legendary background, and with illustrations and elucidations 

from Wagner's other writings. 

3 Gr., 5 Se., 6 Ju., 7 So., 2 Fr. Total 22. 

8. Asst. Professor Walz. — German Literature in the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries. Nibelungenlied ; Kudrun; Hartmann; Wolfram; Walther 
von der Yogelweide. Translation into modem German. 

8 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So. Total 10. 
/Vimort/y /or Oraduaie»: — 

{Comp. Lit. 28 'A/. Mr. W. G. Howard. — German Literature in the Sixteenth 
Century and its relation to English Literature. Brant, Hutten, Luther, 
Hans Sachs, Fischart. Popular Literature in prose and verse. The 
Drama. (See Comparative Literature.) 

3 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 uC, 2 R. Total 7. 

17 ^hf. Professor H. 8. Whitb. — Walther von der Yogelweide. 

4 Gr., 1 So. Total 6. 

X12a ^hf. Professor ton Jaobmank. — Gothic. Introduction to the Study of 
Germanic Philology. General Introduction; Phonology. 

16 Gr., 2 R. Total 18. 
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Xli^hf. Profeesor yon jAOBMAirir. — Old Saxon. Introdactioii to Gennmnic 
Metrics. 7 Gr., 1 Jn. Total 8. 

tI5 ^hf. ProfeMor tok Jaobmaitn . — Old Hlg^ Gennan. 

9 Gr., 1 Ja., 1 Instr. Totid 4. 

21. Prof eMor YON Jaoxmann. — History of the Grerman Language. Orthog- 
raphy. Phonology. Acddenoe. Syntax. 8 Gr. Total 3. 

SBXIHAaT Ck>UX8BS 

$90a ^hf. Professor Franoxe. — Lesslng's Laokoon. 8 Gr., S Se. Total 5. 

%iOb*hf. Professor Frahckb. — Schiller's Philosophical Poems. 

5 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Jn., 8 R. Total 10. 

20e*hf, Professor H. S. Whitb. — The Relations of Frederick the Great to 
German Literatnre. 2 Gr., 1 Jn. Total 8. 

X90d ^hf. Asst. Professor Wale. — Klopstock. 4 Gr., 1 R. Total 6. 

20e*hf, Mr. W. G. Howabd. — Friedrich Hebbel's Ethical Philosophy. 

1 Gr. Total 1 . 
Nbthbblabdisb 

For Undergraduates and Oraduates : — 

1 ^hf. Dr. H. DB W. FuLLBB. — Netherlandish. An Introdnction to the Stndy 
of Dntch and Flemish. 1 Se., 1 Jn., 1 So. Total 8. 

SCAKDIKATIAH 

For Undergraduaies and Gradua i es : — 

1 ^hf. Professor Sohofibld. — Dano-Norwegian. An introduction to the stndy 
of the Danish and Norwegian langnages and literatures. 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Jn., 1 So., 2 Fr., 1 uC. Total 12. 

Romance Langnages and Literatures 

Fbbboh 

^rima/rUyfor Undergraduaiee : — 

A. Dr. Whittbm and Dr. Hawkiks, and Messrs. Wilkihs and Kbbiston. — 
— Elementary Course. French prose and composition. 

17 Gr., 1 Se., 5 Ju., 11 So., 69 Fr., 18 Sp., 19 uC, 1 Di. Total 186. 

16. Asst. Professor Babbitt, Dr. Hawkiks, and Messrs. Lincoln and Wbs- 
TON. — French Prose, historical and general. Translation from French 
into English. 10 Ju., 26 So., 42 Fr., 3 Sp., 10 uC, 1 Sc. Total 92. 

la. Associate Professor db Sumichbast and Mr. Bbun. — Reading, transla- 
tion, grammar, and composition. 5 Ju., 19 So., 28 Fr., 2 uC. Total 49. 

2e. Drs. Whittbm and Post, and Messrs. Lincoln, Wbston, and Kbniston. — 
French Prose and Poetry. Comeille ; Racine ; Moli^re ; Victor Hugo ; 
Alfred de Musset; Balzac; Merim6e; Flaubert; Daudet; Loti; Zola. 
Composition. 8 Se., 11 Ju., 16 So., 72 Fr., 1 Sp., 4 nC. Total 112. 

2a. Asst. Professor C. H. C. Wbioht, Dr. Hawkins, and Messrs. Bbuh, 
Allabd, and Lincoln. — French Prose and Poetry. Comeille; Racine; 
Moli^re; Victor Hugo; George Sand; Alfred de Musset; Rostand. 
Composition. 1 Se., 11 Ju., 26 So., 68 Fr.. 2 Sp.. luC. Total 104. 
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3. Mr. Allabd. — French Compoaition (elementary course). 

1 Se., 7 Jn., 4 So., 4 Fr. Total 16. 

4 ^hf, Mr. Brun. — French Composition '(intermediate course). 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 10 Ju., 8 So., 8 Fr., 1 uC. Total 8S. 

h*Kf. Mr. Bbuk. — French Composition (adTanced course). 

1 Gr., 8 Se., 8 Jn., 4 Bo., 1 nC. Total 12. 

Par Undergraduates and Cfraduates : -^ 
6«. Dr. Hawkins. — General View of French Literature. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 8 Ju., 7 So., 1 Fr., 1 uC. Total 19. 

6. Aaaodate Professor db Sumiohbast. — General View of French Literature. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 17 Ju., 22 So., 7 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 uC. Total 56. 

H. Associate Professor db Sumichrast. — French Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century. 8 Gr., 6 Se., 9 Ju., 2 Fr. Total 20. 

9. Asat. Professor C. H. C. Wbioht. — French Literature in the Seventeenth 
Centuxy. 7 Gr., 1 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So. Total 18. 

16. Mr. Aixabd. — The French Drama in the Nineteenth Century. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 6 Ju. Total 8. 

17 A/. Asst. Professor Babbitt. — Literary criticism in France, with special 
reference to the Nineteenth Century. 3 Gr., 1 Se. Total 4. 

IShf. Mr. Allabd. — French Correspondence. 1 Se., 2 Fr., 1 Law. Total 4. 

Comp. Lit. 9. Asst. Professor Babbitt. — Rousseau and his Influence. (See 
ComparatiTC Literature.) 8 Gr., 7 Se., 6 Ju., 6 So., 1 uC. Total 28. 

Primariiy for QraduaUe : — 

12. Professor Shbldon. — Old French Literature. 5 Gr., 1 K. Total 6. 

21 Kf. Asst. Professor C. H. C. Wbioht. — French Prose in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. Rabelais; Montaigpie. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

Italiak 
Primarily for Undergraduatee : — 

1. Mr. WiLKiNS and Dr. Post. — Elementary Course. 

1 Gr., 14 Ju., 6 So., 6 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 29. 

For Undergradtuxtes and Oraduaies : — 

2. Professor Fobd and Dr. Post. — Italian Literature of the Fifteenth and 

Sixteenth Centuries. Torquato Tasso ; Ariosto ; Machiayelli ; Benvenuto 
Cellini. 5 Gr., 3 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 2 uC. Total 16. 

Primarily for Graduates: — 

3. Mr. W11.KIK8. — Italian Literature of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Cen- 

turies. Selections from Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Dante. Early Italian. 
Monaci's Crestomazia italiana dei primi secoli. 

6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 10. 

Comp. Lit. 17 hf. Professor Fobd. — The History of the Novel and the Tale in 
Italy and Spain. (See Comparative Literature). 

6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 .Tu. Total 9. 
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Spakish 
Prima/rHy for Undergrttduaie* : — 

1. Mr. LnrcoLN, Dr. Whittbm, Mr. Weston, Dr. Post, and Mr. RnrsaA.— 

Spanish Grammar, reading, and composition. Modem Spanish Norels 
and Plays. 

1 Gr., 1 G.S., 1 Se., 82 Jn., 85 So., 82 Fr., 2 Sp., 7 nC. Total 111. 

17 hf. Dr. HuRTAOO. — Spanish Composition. 

1 G.B., 6 Se., 1 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr. Total 13. 

For UndergraduatcM a/nd GraduaieM : — 

18 hf. Dr. HcBTADO. — Spanish Correspondence. 1 G.B., 8 Se., 3 Ja. Total 7. 

5. Professor Ford and Mr. Kenistoit. — Spanish Prose and Poetry of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Modem Spanish Literature. Com- 
position. 6 Gr., 6 Se., 10 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 28. 

2. Professor Ford and Dr. Post. — Spanish Literature of the Sixteenth and 

Serenteenth Centuries. Cervantes ; Lope de Vega ; Calder6n. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 5. 
Primarily for OradiuUes: — 

Comp. Lit. 17 hf. Professor Ford. — The History of the Novel and the Tale in 
Italy and Spain. (See Comparative Literature.) 

6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 9. 

BoMANCB Philology 
fWi»art/y for Oraduaies : — 

3. Professor Sheldon. — Old French. Phonology and inflections. The oldest 

texts. La Chanson de Roland ; Chretien de Troyes ; Aucassin et Nico> 
lette. 14 Gr., 2 Se. Total 16. 

Course of SptcicU Study 

{20. Professor Sheldon. — Opportunities were afforded to competent students 
for the investigation of special subjects in Romance Philology. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

Celtic 
Primarily for Oraduaies: — 

1 'A/. Professor F. N. Robinson. — Old Irish. General Introduction to Celtic 
Philology. 1 Ju. Total 1. 

8^/. Professor F. N. Robinson. — Old and Middle Welsh. The Mabinogion 
and other selections from the Red Book of Hergest. Early Welsh Lit> 
erature. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

Course ov Special Study 

20. Professor F. N. Robinson. — Celtic. Opportunities for research. 

1 So. Total 1. 
Thb Celtic Confbbbngb 

Fortnightly conferences were held in Celtic subjects for reading and for the 
presentation of the results of investigation. In 1909-10 the meetings were 
chiefly devoted to the study of Ossianic texts in Irish and Scottish Gaelic. 
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Slayic Languages 

For Undergraduaiet and OradueUes : — 

la. Asflt. ProfesBor Wibnsb. — RaBsian. 1 Sp. Total 1. 

lb. AsBt. ProfesBor WiBNBB. — RuBsian. Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. PaBhkin; Gogol; Turgenev; TolBtoy. CompoBition. 

2 Se., I So. Total 8. 

8a. AsBt. ProfeBBor Wibnbb. — PoUBh. 1 Ju. Total 1. 

4 hf. ABBt. ProfeBBor Wieitbb. — Introduction to the HlBtory of RuBBian Liter- 
ature. 2 Se., 6 Ju., 6 So., 8 Fr. Total 16. 

Comparatiye Literature 
Primarily for Undergraduaie» : — 

1. ProfeBBor Wbndbll, asslBted by MessrB. Wbston, Haobdobn, Campbell, 
and Dana. — European Literature. General Surrey. 

11 Se., 30 Ju., 49 So., 29 Fr., 8 Sp., 2 uC. Total 129. 

/br Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

5^A/. Professor E. K. Rand. — The History of ClaBBical Culture in the Middle 
Ages. 6 Gr., 8 Se., 1 So. Total 9. 

6a ^hf. Professor Schofield, assisted by Dr. Webbteb. — The Literary History 
of England and its Relations to that of the Continent from the beginning 
to Chaucer. 7Gr., 16 Se., 19 Ju., 12 So., 11 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 66. 

6i'ik/. Professor Schofibld, assisted by Dr. Websteb. — The Literary History 
of England and its Relations to that of the Continent from Chaucer to 
Elizabeth. 12 Gr., 13 Se., 20 Ju., 27 So., S3 Fr., 1 Sp., 4 uC. Total 110. 

dO'V. Asst. Professor C. H. C. Wbioht. — The Literaxy Relations of France 
and England in the sixteenth and seyenteenth centuries. 

3 Gr., 2 Se., 12 Ju., 8 So., 1 Fr. Total 26. 

31a ^hf. Dr. H. db W. Fdlleb. — The Rise and Growth of Elizabethan Litera- 
tore in England, examined in the light of its Continental Origins. 

8 Gr., 22 Se., 28 Ju., 17 So., 6 Fr., 1 uC. Total 81. 

Zlh^hf. Dr. H. DB W. FuLLBB. — English Literature from 1600 to the Restora- 
tion, examined in the light of its English and Continental origins. 

18 Gr., 18 Se., 46 Ju., 23 So., 10 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 117. 

9. Asst. Professor Babbitt. — Rousseau and his Influence. 

8 Gr., 7 Se., 6 Ju., 6 So., 1 uC. Total 28. 

\0*hf. Asst. ProfesBor Walz. — The Influence of English Literature upon Ger- 
man Literature in the Eighteenth Century. 

5 Gr., 1 Se., 6 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 16. 

32 *V. Dr. H. DB W. Fullbb. — Lyric Poetry. An Introduction to the Study 
of Poetics, with siiecial attention to the nature and forms of lyric verse. 

6 Gr., 3 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp. Total 18. 

8*4f. Professor Fbanckb. — Goethe's Faust; with a study of kindred dramas 
in European Literature. 

5 Gr., 5 Se., 3 Ju., 12 So., 1 Fr., 3 uC. Total 29. 
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18 'A/. Professor Schopibld. — Danish and Norwegian Dramatists (especially 
Holberg, Oehlenschlager, BjSmsoQ, and Ibsen) and their relations to 
European Literature. 4 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Jn., X So., 1 Fr., 1 uC. Total 10. 

$9*hf. Dr. H. DB W. Fdllbr. — Netherlandish Literature and its relations to 
European Literature in other Tongues. 1 So. Total 1. 

Frinuirxly for Chraduaiet: — 

1 14. Professor Shbldon. — Mediaeval Literature in the vulgar tongues, with 
special reference to the influence of France and Provence. 

2Gr., 2R. Total 4. 

17 A/. Professor Ford.— The History of the Novel and the Tale in Italy and 

Spain from the Beginning of the Mediaeval Period to the Eighteenth 
Century. 6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 9. 

18 'A/. Professor Nbilsok. — Studies in the History of Allegory. 

12 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So. Total 15. 

25 ^hf. Professor Kittrbdob. — The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 

12 Gr. Total 12. 

27 *A/. Professor Sohofibld. — English Literature* of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries, and its relations to Continental Literature. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 

|28 'Af. Mr. W. G. Howard. — German Literature in the Sixteenth Century and 
its relation to English Literature. Brant, Hutten, Luther, Hans Sachs, 
Fischart. Popular Literature in prose and verse. The Drama. 

8 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 uC, 2 B. ToUl 7. 

Coursbs of Spbgial Study 

20. Professors Kittrbdob; Schofibld, and Nbilson. — Opportunities were 
afforded to competent students, under the guidance of instructors, for 
original investigations in special topics, such as are not covered by regular 
courses in the Department. 5 Gr. Total 5. 

20«. Professor F. N. Robinsoit. — The Relations of Irish and Welsh Literatures 
to European Literature in other Tongues. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

20/. Professor Schofibld. — The Relations of Icelandic Literature to European 
Literature in other Tongues. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

20A. Professor Ford. — The Relations of Spanish Literature to European litera- 
ture in other Tongues. 1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

Comparatiye Philology 

iVtmortVy for Oraduates : — 

X^ kf. Professor von Jaobic ann. — General Introduction to Linguistic Science. 
The Principles of Change in Language. 2 Gr., 1 Se., 8 R. Total 6. 

History and GoTemment 

Introduotort 
Primofilyfor Undergradiusteg : — 

History 1 . Professor Haskims and Dr. Grat, assisted by Messrs. T. F. Jonm, 
Bbnton, Dalb, and Varrbll. — Mediaeval History (introductory course). 

1 Gr., 24 So., 208 Fr., 7 Sp., 9 uC. Total 244. 
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HuCoiy S. Modem European Hittory. 

te *A/. Asst. Professor Mxbhim an, assisted by Mr. Packard. — History 
of Western Europe from the close of the Middle Ages to 1715. 

9 Se., 85 Ju., 70 So., 11 Fr., 4 Sp., 4 uC. Total 188. 

26 *V* ^^' Professor Johhbtoh, assisted by Mr. Packard. — History of 
EiKmpe from 1715 to the present day. • 

9 Se., 88 Ju., 58 So., 8 Fr., 8 Sp., 4 uC. Total 120. 

GoYemraent 1. Asst. Professor MuifRO, assisted by Messrs. BRnir, B«tbb, 
PoLLAK, Stbphsnson, and Harrison. — Constitutional Goyemment. 

3 Ju., 70 So., 263 Fr., 17 Sp., 15 uC. Total 868. 

I. Ancient and Orisntal History 

Jbr UndergradwKtes and OraduaUM : — 

BJatory Sa^hf. Professor Edcard Mster (University of Berlin), assisted by 
Mr. Blakb. — History of the Ancient World from Alexander the Great 
to Augustus. 14 Gr., 12 Se., 18 Ju., 7 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 uC. Total 50. 

HiatoiyS&'A/. Asst. Professor Ferouson. -^ History of the Roman Empire from 
Augustus to Diocletian. 

12 Gr., 5 Se., 5 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 28. 

History 45 ^hf. Professor Eduard Mbtbr (Uniyersity of Berlin), assisted by 
Mr. Blakb. —History and Monuments of the Ancient East. 

2 Or., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 3 So., 2 uC, 1 Di. Total 13. 

JVimarUyfor OraducUes : — 

ffistory 86. Asst. Professor Ferouson. — Greek Constitutional History. 

2 Or. Total 2. 

Course of Research 

History 20ik. Professor Eduard Metbb (Uniyersity of Berlin) . — The Origin 
and Opening of the Second Punic War. 5 Gr. Total 5. 

II. Mbdiaeyal History 

#br Undergraduates and OradwUes : — 

History 6. Professor Embrton. — The first eight Christian centuries. The con- 
flict of Christianity with Paganism. Origin and deyelopment of the Roman 
Papacy to its alliance with the Franldsh Stale. The Germanic races as 
the basis of a new Christian ciyilization. 

5 Gr., 8 Se., 1 So., 2 Di., 1 And. Total 12. 

Hiitoffy 9. Dr. Gray and Junior Professor Cross (Uniyersity of Michigan). — 
Constitutional History of England to the Sixteenth Century. 

6 Gr., 8 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 2 uC. Totol 21. 

History 88 ^hf. Asst. Professor Ferguson. — Byzantine History. 

2 Gr., 2 Ju. Total 4. 
IVimmrUyfor Oraduaies : — 

t History 21 ^hf. Professor Haskins. — Introduction to the Sources of MediaeTal 
History. 1 Gr., 1 Di. Total 2. 
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EQfltory 22 'A/. Professor Haskims. — The Elements of Ladii PfelMOgr^hy, 
with reference to the use of historical sources. 3 6r., 1 R. Total 4. 

Hiitoiy 25 A/. Professor Haskivs. — Historical Bibliography and Criticism. 

12 6r. Total 12. 
Courses of Researth 

Histoiy 20a. Professor Emkbton. — Readings from the Literature of the Early 
Reformation Period. 2 6r. Total 2. 

History 206. Professor Haskims. — English Institutions in the Middle Ages. 

2 Gr. Total 2. 

III. MODBRN EUROPBAN HlSTORT 

Fbr Undergraduates and Oraduaies: — 

History 7. Professor Embrton. — The Era of the Reformation in Europe from 
the rise of Italian Humanism to the close of the Council of Trent (1350- 
1563). 8 Gr., 2 Se., 7 Ju., 1 uC, 2 Di. Total 20. 

History Wa^hf, Asst. Professor Mbrrim an. — History of England during the 
Tudor Period. 

12 Gr., 10 Se., 16 Ju., 4 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC, 1 Di. Total 47. 

Histoiy \lh*hf. Junior Professor Cross (University of BUchigan). — History of 
England during the Stuart Period. 

12 Gr., 11 Se., 8 Ju., 1 So., 8 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 uC, 1 Di. Total 89. 

History 12a *A/. Professor Mactakb and Dr. Hbmmbon. — English Histoiy 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the Reform of Parliament. 

8 Gr., 31 Se., 34 Ju., 20 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 91. 

History 126 'Af. Professor Macvakb and Dr. Hbmmbok. — English History since 
the Reform of Parliament. 

5 Gr., 22 Se., 25 Ju., 16 So., 7 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 77. 

History 30 *V- ^^- Protbbro. — The Growth of the British Empire. 

12 Gr., 1 G.B., 39 Se., 30 Ju., 38 So., 18 Fr., 4 Sp., 4 uC. Total 141. 

History 28. Asst. Professor Johnston. — History of Prussia from the time of 
the Great Elector to the present day. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 7 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sp. Total 19. 

Histoiy 19. Professor Coolidob. — The Eastern Question. 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 2 Fr., 2 Di. Total 12. 

History 18 *Af. Professor Coolidob. — History of the Far East in the Nineteenth 
Century. 1 Gr., 25 Se., 21 Ju., 4 So., 3 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 uC. Total 57. 

History 33 *A/. Asst. Professor Johnston. — History of Italy from 1789 to 
1870. 2 Gr., 5 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr. Total 10. 

History 24a *A/. Professor £. C. Moorb. — The History of the Christian Church 
in Europe within the last three centuries. 

13 Se., 6 Ju., 7 So., 3 Sp., 2 Di. Total 31. 

History 246*4/. Professor E. C. Moorb. — The Expansion of Christendom in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

1 Gr., 10 Se., 15 Ju., 11 So., 4 Fr., 3 Sp., 6 Di. Total 50. 

IS^arilyfor Graduates: — 

Histoiy 17. Professor Cooudob. — France as a World Power. 4 Qr. Total 4. 
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Courses of Researck 

Hutory 20<2. Asflt. Professor Johnstoit. — History of Continental Europe and 
of Asia in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 2 6r. Total 2. 

History 2()f. Asst. Professor Mbbriman and Junior Professor Cboss (Unirersity 
of Michigan) . — English Institutions in the Tudor and Stuart Periods. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

History 20^'. Asst. Professor Mersiman. — Topics in Mediaeval Spanish 
History. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Histoxy 20;. Professor BiACVAira. — Recent English History. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

IV. American Hibtort 
For UndergraducUes and Oraduates : — 

History 10a ^hf. Professor Chanitino. — American History to 1760. 

7 Gr., 5 Se., 11 Ju.*, 16 So., 2 Fr., 9 uC. Total 50. 

HiBlory 10h*hf. Professor Channiko. — American History (1760-1789). 

6 Gr., 5 Se., 9 Ju., 9 So., 2 Fr., 9 uC. Total 40. 

History 18. Professor A. B. Hart, assisted by Mr. M. O. Hudson. — Constitu- 
tional and Political History of the United States (1789-1895). 
4 Gr., 1 G.S., 1 G.B*, 42 Se., 88 Ju., 45 So., 10 Fr., 2 8p., 9 uC. Total 197. 

/WmortVy /or Chraduaies : — 

History 28a ^hf. Professor Channino. — Selected Topics in the historical deyel- 
opment of American Institutions. The Economic History of the American 
Revolution, 1760-1788. 8 Gr., 2 Se. Total 10. 

History 28i'A/. Professor Channino. — Selected Topics in the historical devel- 
opment of American Institutions. The Constitutional History of the 
Critical Period, 1788-1787. 6 Gr., 2 Se. Total 8. 

Course of Research 
History 20e. Professor Channino. — American History. 4 Se. Total 4. 

v. Economic History 

fbr Undergraduates and Chraduaies : — 

Economics ^a^hf. Professor Gat, assisted by Dr. Gray. — European Industry 
and Commerce in the Nineteenth Century. (See Economics.) 

12 Gr., 15 Se., 42 Ju., 18 So., 7 Fr., 5 Sp., 2 uC. Total 96. 

Economics 66 *hf. Professor Gat, assisted by Dr. Gray. — Economic and Finan- 
cial History of the United States. (See Economics.) 

12 Gr., 24 Se., 70 Ju.,x85 So., 14 Fr., 5 Sp., 10 uC. Total 170. 

Economics 11. Professor Gay. — Modem Economic History of Europe. 

4 Gr., 1 G.B., 4 Ju., 2 So., 1 uC. Total 12. 
JYimarily for Oraduaies : — 

Economics 10 *A/. Dr. Gray. — Mediaeval Economic History of Europe. (See 
Economics.) 8 Gr. Total 8. 
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Course of Research 

Economics 20a. Professor Gat. — Economic History of England. (See Eco- 
Domics.) 2 Gr. Total 8. 

VI. Church Hibtort 

History 5, 6, 7, 24a, 24b, 26, and 20a are courses in Churek Hiaiary. In 
addiiion to these, the following courses in Andover Theological Seminary 
{pjfered Primarily for Graduates) were open to students in Harvard 
University : — 

History A2. Professor Platnbr. — History of Christian Doctrine. 

2 Ju., 8 Di. Total 5. 

History A4 'A/. Professor Platnbr. — History of the Church in England. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

History A6. Professor Platnbr. — History of Early Christian Literature. 

1 Gr. Total I. 

VII. History of Rbligions 

Primarily for Graduates: — 

History of Religions S*hf. Professors Kittrbdgb and F. N. Robinson. — Ger- 
manic and Celtic Religions. 1 Ju. Total 1. 

VIII. MODBRN GOVBRNMBNT 

For Undergraduates and Graduates: — 

Goremment 10 'A/. Mr. Wallas. — British Central Government. 

8 Gr., 26 8e., 19 Ju., 12 So., 8 Fr., 2 ^p., 2 uC. Total 67. 

Gorernment 21. Mr. £. M. Parkbr. — Comparative Administration and Ad- 
ministrative Law. 1 Gr., 8 Se., 4 Ju. Total 8. 

Government 28 *Af* I^* Porritt. — Party History and the Organization of 
Political Parties in England from the reign of George III to the general 
election of 1906. 9 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 18. 

Government 29 ^Af* Mr. Porritt. — The Development of Responsible Govern- 
ment in British Colonies. 8 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 12. 

Government 17a *A/. Asst. Professor Munro, assisted by Mr. Hull. — The 
Government of European Cities. 

4 Gr., 1 G.S., 12 Se., 88 Ju., 28 So., 6 Fr., 4 Sp., 5 uC. Total 92. 

Government 175 *A/. Dr. E. H. Goodwin. — The Government of American 
aties. 4 Gr., 12 Se., 44 Ju., 22 So., 8 Fr., 8 Sp., 6 uC. Total 99. 

Government 24 'A/. Dr. E. H. Goodwin. — Municipal Reform in the United 
States. 8 Gr., 5 Se., 15 Ju., 14 So., 4 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 42. 

Government 30 'A/. Mr. Matthbws, assisted by Mr. Pollak. — Municipal Gov- 
ernment in the United States, with Special Reference to Massachusetts 
aties. 2 Gr., 53 Se., 44 Ju., 18 So., 6 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 120. 

Economics 24 *A/. Dr. Holcombe. — Problems of Municipal Ownership and 
Control in Europe and Australia. (See Economics.) 

4 Se., 21 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 84. 
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FHwiofihf for Graduaiei: — 

GoTemment lS*hf. Mr. Wallas. — English Local Oovernment. 

3 Or., 5 Se., 8 Jn., 3 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 17. 

GoTemment 31 *hf. Mr. Wallas. — The Psychological Conditions of Modem 
GoTemment. 5 Gr., 3 Se., 5 Ju., 1 Med. Total 14. 

Courses of Researeh 

GoTemment 20e. Professor A. B. Hart and Asst. Professor Munro. — Ameri- 
can Institutions. 10 Gr., 1 Sp., 1 I^aw. Total 18. 

QoTemment 20/. Professor Stimson. — Constitutional Protection of Private 
Rights. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

IX. Law and Political Thbory 
For l/ndergraduaies and Chraduaiea : — 

Goyeminent 66*V- Asst. Professor Munro. — History of Political Theories 
since the Protestant Reformation. 

2 Gr., 3 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 3 uC. Total 12. 

GrOTemment 16. Professor Stimson, assisted by Mr. Nslson. — Tendencies of 
American Legislation^ with an historical view of prototypes in English 
legislation. 3 Gr., 8 Se., 9 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp. Total 27. 

Government 25 *^. Mr. Joseph Warren. — Elements of Jurisprudence. 

11 Se., 17 Ju., 10 So., 2 Fr., 2 uC, 1 Law. Total 43. 

Primarily for OraducUes : — 

Govenunent 19. Professor Stimson. — American Constitutional Law: A study 
of constitutional principles and limitations throughout the United States. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So. Total 9. 

X. International Law and Diplomacy 

For UndergraducUes a/nd Ghraduaies : — 

GoTernment 4. Professor Maovanb. — Elements of International Law. 

4 Gr., 1 G.S., 16 Se., 21 Ju., 6 So., 4 Sp., 5 uC. Total 67. 

GoTemment 13^. Asst. Professor Johnston. — European Diplomacy since 
1814. 5 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 8. 

^VMUirily for OraducUes : — 

Goremment 14. Professor A. B. Hart. — American Diplomacy. Treaties; 
Application of International Law ; Foreign Policy. 

9 Gr., 2 Se., 6 Ju. Total 16. 

Government 16. Professor Wilson (Brown UniTersity) . — International Law 
as administered hy the Courts and as observed in international negotia- 
tions. 6 Gr., 3 Se., 1 So., 1 Law. ToUl 10. 

Economics 

^imarUyfor Undergraduates: — 

.1. Professors Carter and Bullook, assisted by Drs. Hdse and Holoombb, 
Messrs. M. T. Copbland, Sharfman, and Ushbr. — Principles of 
Economics. 16 Se., 83 Jn., 193 So., 80 Fr., 16 Sp., 87 uC. Total 423. 
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7*hJ. Dr. Husk. — Public Finance considered with Bpecial reference to the 
Theory and Methods of Taxation. 

1 Gr., 28 Se., 87 Jn., 88 So., 9 Fr., 6 Sp., 10 nC. Total 124. 

I. Economic Theobt and Mbthod 

For UndergrctdtuUes and OrcultuUes : — 
4. Professor Rtplet. — Statistics. Theory, method, and practice. 

8 Gr., 2 Se., 6 Jn., 4 So., 8 Sp., 1 nC, 2 Di. Total 26. 

14a ^hf. Professor Cakybb. — The Distribution of Wealth. 

15 Gr., 16 Se., 28 Jn., 7 So., 8 Sp., 8 uC. Total 67. 

146 *hf. Professor Cabybb. — Methods of Social Reform. Sodalism, Com- 
mnnism, the Single Tax, etc. 

14 Gr., 16 Se., 18 Jn., 5 So., 3 Sp., 8 nC. Total 69. 
Primarily for Oraduates : — 

^15 ^ Professor Bullock. — History and Literature of Economics to the year 
1848. 6 Gr. Total 6. 

II. Economic Histobt 

Ibr Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

6a ^hf. Professor Gat, assisted by Dr. Gbat. — European Industiy and Com- 
merce in the Nineteenth Century. 

12 Gr., 15 Se., 42 Ju., 13 So., 5 Fr., 7 Sp., 2 uC. Total 96. 

Sb*hf. Professor Gat, assisted by Dr. Gbat and Mr. Eliot Jonbs. — Economic 
and Financial History of the United States. 

12 Gr., 24 Se., 70 Ju., 85 So., 14 Fr., 5 Sp., 10 uC. Total 170. 

11. Professor Gat. — Modem Economic History of Europe. 

4 Gr., 1 G.B., 4 Ju., 2 So., 1 uC. Total 12. 
Primarily for Oraduaies : — 

10 *hf. Dr. Gbat. — Mediaeval Economic History of Europe. 3 Gr. Total 8. 

III. Applibd Economics 

For Undergraduates and Oraduates : — 

5 ^hf. Professor Riplbt, assisted by Mr. Eliot Jones. — Economics of Trans- 
portation. 

6 Gr., 48 Se., 57 Jn., 17 So., 6 Fr., 4 Sp., 8 uC, 1 Di. Total 142. 

Sa^hf. Professor Dbwbt (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), assisted 
by Mr. Gbua. — Money. A general surrey of currency legislation, experi- 
ence, and theory in recent times. 

4 Gr., 15 Se., 29 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 nC. Total 56. 

Sh *hf, Asst. Professor Spbaoub, assisted by Mr. Gbca. — Banking and 
Foreign Exchange. • 

3 Gr., 20 Se., 49 Ju., 17 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sp., 8 uC. Total 96. 

9a ^hf. Professor Riplbt, assisted by Mr. J. E. Gabdnbb. — Problems of Labor. 
2 Gr., 16 Se., 81 Ju., 5 So., 3 Fr., 8 Sp., 2 uC, 2 Di. Total 64. 

9b*hf. Professor Riplbv, assisted by Mr. Hbbman Gobppbb and Mr. C. A. 
Whipple. — Economics of Corporations. 

7 Gr., 1 G.S., 89 Se., 60 Ju., 12 So., 8 Fr., 6 Sp., 1 uC. Total 129. 
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16 'fc/. ProfeMor Bullock and Dr. Husb. — American Taxation. 

6 Or., 12 Se., 10 Ja., 2 So., 1 Sp. Totol 81. 

24*hf. Dr. HoLGOMBB. -^Problems of Municipal Ownership and Control in 
Enrope and AuBtialia. 4 Se., 21 Jn., 5 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 84. 

IV. COUB8B8 P&BPABINO FOR A BOTSINBBfl CaBBBB 

Fbr UndergradveUes and Oraduaits : — 

18. Aast. Professor Colb, assisted by Messrs. J. J. Kaplan, R. M. Johhsoit, 
and H. B. Platt. — Principles of Accoonting. 
3 6r., 8 O.S., 81 O.B., 99 Se., 56 Ju., 9 80., 1 Fr., 7 Sp., 1 nC, 2 Law. 

Total 212. 

n^hf. Professor Wtvak, assisted by Messrs. BsAirirAN and Ltbth. — Princi- 
ples of Law goTeming Industrial Relations. 

8 Or., 2 O.B., 118 Se., 56 Ju., 5 So., 8 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 188. 

V. Sociology 

.^br UndergraduaieB and Chraduaiet : — 

8. Professor Cabybb, assisted by Mr. J. S. Davis. — Principles of Sociology. 
Theories of Social Progress. 

12 Or., 12 Se., 26 Ju., 9 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 nC, 5 Di. Total 70. 

{See Social Ethics) 

Social Ethics 1. Professor Pbabodt, Dr. McConkbll, Dr. Fobd, and Dr. 
F0BB8TBB. — The Problems of Poor-Relief, the Family, Temperance, 
and various phases of the Labor Question in the light of ethical theory. 
7 Or., 16 Se., 29 Ju., 12 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 5 uC, 4 Di., 8 And. Total 80. 

Social Ethics 2*^/. Dr. Braokbtt. — Practical Problems of Social Service: 
Public Aid, Charity, and Neighborhood Work. 

8 Or., 8 Se., 8 Ju., 1 So., 1 uC, 2 Di. Total 18. 

Social Ethics 4 ^hf. Professor Pbabodt, Dr. Bbackbtt, Dr. McConkbll, Dr. 
Ford, and Dr. Fobrstbr. — Selected Topics in Social Ethics. 

8 Or., 8 Se., 1 So., 2 Di. Total 19. 

Social Ethics 5'^^ Dr. MoCoknbll. — The Moral Responsibilities of the 
Modem State. 5 Or., 18 Se., 12 Ju., 2 So., 1 uC. Total 88. 

Social Ethics 6*A/. Dr. Fobrstbr. — Social Amelioration in Europe. 

6 Or., 6 Se., 4 Ju., 1 Sp., 2 uC Total 19. 

t Social Ethics 20a. Professor Pbabodt. — Seminary of Social Ethics. Religion 
and the Social Question. 5 Or., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 12 Di., 1 And. Total 21. 

Social Ethics 20<;. Dr. Bbackbtt. — The School for Social Workers. 

6 Or., 1 Se., 2 Sp., 1 And. Total 10. 

Social Ethics 20<2. Dr. Bbackbtt. — The School for Social Workers. 

2 Sp. Total 2. 
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VI. Co0R8BB OF Research 

FrimarUy for Oraduaies : — 

90a. Professor Gat. — The Economic History of Engrland. 8 Or. Total 8. 

X20b. Professor Carveb. — The Laws of Production and Valuation. 

2 6r. Total 9. 

90f. Professor Riplet. — Principles of Corporation Finance. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

The Seminary in Econoicics 

Meetings were held by instructors and advanced students for the presentation of 
the results of investigation. 

Business 

I. ACOOUNTINO 

Economics 18. Asst. Professor Cole. — Principles of Accounting. (See Eco- 
nomics.) 
3 Gr., 8 G.S., 31 G.B., 99 Se., 56 Ju., 9 So., 1 Fr., 7 Sp., 1 uC, 8 Law. 

Total 219. 

Business 1. Asst. Professor Cole. — Accounting Practice. 9 G.B. Total 9. 

Business 2. Asst. Professor Cole. — Accounting Problems. 2 G.B. Total 2. 

II. Commercial Law 

Business 5. Asst. l^ofessor Schaub. — Commercial Contracts. 

1 Gr., 26 G.B., 1 Law. Total 98. 

Business 6. Asst. Professor Schaub. — Law of Business Associations. 

7 G.B. Total 7. 

III. Economic Resources 

Business 10. Mr. Cherinoton. — Economic Resources of the United States. 

8 Gr., 1 G.8., 82 G.B., 1 Law. Total 87. 

Business 11 ^hf. Mr. Cherinoton. — Commercial Organization and Methods. 

12 G.B. Total 12. 

Business I2*hf. Mr. M. T. Copbland. — Economic Resources and Commercial 
Policy of the Chief European States. 3 G.B. Total 3. 

Business 14 *A/. Mr. Downs and the following lecturers: Messrs. Ionacio Cal- 
DERON, G. L. Duval, T. A. Eddy, G. B. Kulenkampff, Joaquim 
Nabuco, C. M. Pepper, L. S. Rowe, J. L. Schaefer, W. H. Sghoff, 
Hermann Sielcken, W. H. Stevens, R. De C. Ward, and others. — 
Economic Resources and Commercial Organization of Central and South 
America. 7 G.B., 2 Jaw. Total 9. 

IV. Industrial Organization 

Business 17 ^hf. Professor Gat and Mr. J. N. Gunn, and the following lecturers : 
Messrs. C. G. L. Barth, E. J. Bliss, H. E. Davidson, W. B. Dickson, 
J. O. Faoan, E. a. Filene, H. L. Gantt, H. F. J. Porter, Russell 
RoBB, Gershom Smith, J. E. Sterrett, and F. W. Tatlor. — Indus- 
trial Organization. 1 Gr., 37 G.B., 1 Law. Total 89. 

Business 18. Mr. Gunn. — Industrial Organization (advanced course). 

8 G.B., 1 Law. Total 9. 
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V. Banking and Finance 
Basinets 21. Asst. Professor Spraoub. — Banking. 9 G.B. Total 9. 

Business 22. Asst. Professor Spbaoue. — Banking (advanced coarse). 

2 G.B. Total 2. 
BnsineM 24 'Af. Mr. J. F. Moors. — Inrestments. 

1 6.S., 24 O.B., 1 Law. Total 26. 

Basinets 25 'A/. Asst. Professor Spraoub and the following lecturers: Messrs. 
A. L. Dickinson, J. B. Dill, F. H. Dixon, W. J. Filbbbt, F. P. Fish, 
R. F. Hbrrick, J. F. Hill, CM. Houoh, A. H. Jounb, T. W. Lamont, 
G. O. Mat, Victor Morawbtz, G. W. Perkins, F. B. Sbars, F. £. 
Snow, H. L. Stimson, F. W. Whitridob, and G. W. Wickbrsham. — 
Corporation Finance. 1 Gr., 1 G.S., 82 G.B., 8 Law. Total 87. 

VI. Transportation 

Basiness 28. Mr. Cunningham. — Railroad Operation. 5 G.B., 2 Law. Total 7. 

Basiness 29. Mr. Rich. — The Railroad and the Shipper : The Theory and 
Practice of Rate Making, with Special Reference to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 2 G.B. Total 2. 

Basiness 80 'Af. Asst. Professor Cole. — Railroad Accounting. 8 G.B. Total 8. 

Basiness 82. Mr. Cunningham. — Railroad Operation (advanced coarse). 

8 G.B. Total 8. 
VII. Insurancb 

Basiness 85a ^hf. Mr. Mbdlicott. — Fire Insurance. 5 G.B. Total 5. 

Basiness 856 'A/. Mr. Dow. — Life Insurance. 2 G.B. Total 2. 

Philoaopliy 
PrimarUy for Undtrgraduaiet : — 

AS. Introduction to Philosophy 

A *hf. Professor Palmbr. — History of Ancient Philosophy. 

1 Se., 40 Ju., 66 So., 86 Fr., 5 Sp., 16 uC. Total 211. 

B *hf. Professor Santatana. — History of Modem Philosophy. 

18 Ju., 26 So., 45 Fr., 5 Sp., 11 uC. Total 106. 

C^hf. Professor Botcb. — Logic. 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 20 Ju., 22 So., 18 Fr., 1 Sp., 16 uC. Total 82. 

D *hf. Asst. Professor R. B. Pbrrt. — General Problems of Philosophy. 

2 Gr., 6 Ju., 14 So., 5 Fr., 2 Sp., 8 uC. Total 87. 

S*hf. Professor Munstbrbbro. — Psychology. 

4 Gr., 2 G.S., 1 Se., 57 Ju., 86 So., 91 Fr., 9 Sp., 28 uC. Total 278. 

For UndergraduaitB and Oradu^es : — 
2 'A/. Asst. Professor Holt. — AdTanced Psychology. 

9 Gr., 4 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sp., 2 Di. Total 24. 

14 ^hf. Asst. Professor Holt. — Experimental Psychology. 

5 Gr., 1 Se., 6 Ju., 2 So., 8 Sp., 1 uC, 1 Di. Total 19. 
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2S ^kf. Asst. Professor Holt. — History of Psychology. The History of Se- 
lected Psychological Problems. 4 6r., 1 Se. Total 5. 

ISa^hf. Asst. Professor Ybrkb8. — Comparatiye Psychology. Mental Derelop- 
ment in the Race. 6 6r., 2 Se., 8 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 17. 

21a*hf, Asst. Professor Tebkbs. — Animal Behavior. The Erolation of Or- 
ganic Activity. 2 Or., 2 Se., 2 Jn., 7 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 15. 

8*A/. Asst. Professor R. B. Pebbt. — Philosophy of Nature, with special refer- 
ence to Man's Place in Nature. Conceptions of natore in the light of 
moral and religious interests. 

10 Or., 11 Se., 10 Ju., 7 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 uC, 1 And. Total 44. 

4. Professor Palmbb. — Ethics. The Theory of Morals, considered construc- 
tively. 
10 Or., 18 Se., 14 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr., 1 uC, 4 Sp., 4 Di., 2 And. Total 54. 

22. Professor Sabtatana. — Metaphysics. The Order of Knowledge and the 
Order of Nature. 10 Or., 2 Se., 7 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 1 uC. Total 22. 

24'^. Professor Rotcb. — Contemporary Philosophical Issues. A Study ai 
Pragmatism, the New Realism, and recent forms of Individualism. 

11 Or., 8 Se., 5 Ju., 3 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 nC, 6 Di. Total 89. 

16 ^hf. Professor Febn. — Theism. 8 Or., 14 Di., 8 And. Total 20. 

16. Professor Rotcb. — Advanced Logic. Modem doctrines regarding the 

thinking process and regarding the principles of the Exact Sciences. 
Outlines of a Theory of Knowledge. The Relations of Deduction and 
Induction. 8 Or., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp., 1 Di. Total 18. 

18. Asst. Professor Woods. — Philosophical Systems of India, with special 
reference to Yedanta, Sankhya, and Yoga. 

1 Or., 1 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 uC, 2 Di. Total 6. 

12. Dr. B. A. O. Fullbb. — Oreek Philosophy, with special reference to Plato. 

8 Or., 9 Se., 18 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 86. 

la^hf. Asst. Professor R. B. Pbbbt. — History of Ethics. The Early Eng- 
lish Moralists. Hobbs, the Cambridge Platonists, Shaftesbuiy, Butier, 
and Adam Smith. 6 Or., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp., 1 Di. Total 14. 

11a ^hf, Asst. Professor Woods. — Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. 

6 Or., 2 Se., 4 So., 1 Sp. Total 18. 

\lh*hf. Asst. Professor Woods. — English Philosophy from Locke to Hume. 

8 Or., 2 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 18. 

8 ^hf. Professor Rotcb. — The Kantian Philosophy. 

6 Or., 1 Se., 8 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 6 Di., 2 And. Total 22. 

17. Professor E. C. Moobb. — History of Christian Thought since Kant. 

8 Or., 10 Di., 1 And. Total 14. 

6'^/. Professor Santat AN A. — Three Philosophical Poets. Lucretius, Dante, 
and Ooethe. 6 Or., 19 Se., 15 Ju., 8 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 62. 

10 *V* Professor Santatana. — Philosophy of History. Ideals of Society, Re- 
ligion, Art, and Science, in their historical development. 

9 Or., 18 Se., 10 Ju., 1 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC, 1 Di. Total 88. 
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JViwuxrily for Oraduait* : — 

OouBSBS OF Spbgial Stddt 

|20a. Profensor Mukstbbbbro, Asst. Professor Holt, and Asst. Professor 
Tbbkbs. — Psychological Laboratory. Experimental investigations in 
Human and Animal Psychology by advanced students. 

10 Or., 2 Di., 1 B. Total 13. 

S06. Professor Muhstbbbbbo. — Psychological Seminary. Applied Psychology, 
with especial reference to Medicine, Education, and Law. 

11 Or., 1 Se., 1 Sp., 5 Di. Total 18. 

X20c. Professor Rotcb. — Logical Seminary. A Comparatiye Study of those 
Concepts of Human Thought which have to do with the Relations of 
Cause and Effect. 5 Or., 1 Sp., 4 Di., 4 R. Total 14. 

XiOd. Professor Palmbb. — Ethical Seminary. The Systematization of Ethics. 

5 Or., 1 Di., 1 R. Total 7. 

t20e. Asst. Professor R. B. Pbbbt. — Seminary in the Theory of Knowledge. 
Consciousness, Knowledge, and Truth. Contemporary Tendencies : Ideal- 
ism, Pragmatism, and Realism. 8 Or., 8 Di. Total 11. 

90f. Professor Rotcb. — Seminary on the Aims and Methods of the Teaching 
and Study of Philosophy. 1 Or. Total 1. 

XtOg. Asst. Professor Ybrkes. — Seminary in Animal Psychology. The His- 
tory of the Problems and Methods of Animal Psychology. 8 Or. Total 8. 

20h*hf. Professor E. C. Moorb. — Seminary in the Philosophy of Religion. 

1 Or., 7 Di., 1 And. Total 9. 

Social Ethics 
Pbr Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

1. Professor Pbabodt, Dr. McCoknell, Dr. Ford, and Dr. Fobbstbr. — 
The problems of Poor-Relief, the Family, Temperance, and various 
phases of the Labor Question, in the light of ethical theory. 
7 Or., 16 Se., 29 Ju., 12 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 5 uC, 4 Di., 8 And. Total 80. 

8 *1if. Dr. Brackbtt. — Practical Problems of Social Service, Public Aid, 
Charity, and Neighborhood Work. 

8 O., 8 Se., 8 Ju., 1 So., 1 uC, 2 Di. Total 18. 

4 ^hf. Selected Topics in Social Ethics. 

Professor Pbabodt. — The Ethical Approach to the Social Question. 

Dr. Bbackbtt. — Sources of Relief in Cases of Need. 

Dr. McCoknbll. — The Ethical Relations of the State to Industrial Affairs. 

Dr. Ford. — The Ethical Aspects of Industrial Cooperation. 

Dr. Fobbstbr. — The Ethics of Immigration. 

8 Or., 8 Se., 1 So., 2 Di. Total 19. 

5*V- Dr. McCobbbll. — The Moral Responsibilities of the Modem State. 

5 Or., 18 Se., 12 Ju., 2 So., 1 uC. Total 88. 

6*V* ^^' Fobbstbr. — Social Amelioration in Europe. 

6 Or., 6 Se., 4 Ju., 1 Sp., 2 uC. Total 19. 
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for Oraduaiet : — 

CoUBflBS OP RsaXABCH 

^20a. ProfeMor Pbabody. — Seminaxy of Social Ethics. Religioik and the 
Social Question. 5 Gr., 1 Se., 8 Jn., 12 Di., 1 And. Total 81. 

80«. Dr. Bkackstt. — The School for Social Workers. 

6 Gr., 1 Se., 8 Sp., 1 And. Total 10. 

2M. Dr. Bkackbtt. — The School for Social Workers. 8 Sp. Total 2. 

SdncatiOD 
For Undergraduaies and Oraduatea : — 

1. Aast. Professor A. O. Nohtoh. — History of Educational Practices and 
Theories. 8 Gr., 3 Se., 8 Jn., 3 So., 1 Sp. Total 23. 

2a 'Af. Professor Havus. — Introduction to the Stndj of Education. Discuf- 
sion of Educational Principles. 

11 Gr., 30 Se., 84 Ju., 84 So., 5 Fr., 4 Sp., 1 uC. Total 99. 

2b*hf. Professor Haitus. — School Administration as a Branch of Municipal 
Aifairs. Contemporary Tendencies and Problems. 

5 Gr., 80 Se., 16 Ju., 10 So., 8 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 56. 

5a ^hf. Asst. Professor A. O. Norton. — Modem Theories of Education. Criti- 
cal study of recent views. 3 Se., 8 Jn., 1 So., 4 uC, 1 Di. Total 11. 

56 'A/. Asst. Professor A. O. Nobton. — The Education of the Individual. 
Study and treatment of both onusual and normal types. 

8 Gr., 6 Se., 9 Ju., 1 So., 3 uC, 1 Di. Total 87. 

6a 'Af- Mr. Holmbs. — Educational Theory in the Early Nineteenth Century. 
Froebel. 6 Gr., 1 Se., 8 uC Total 9. 

Hh*hf. Mr. Holmbs. — Educational Theory in the Early Nineteenth Century. 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, and their Followers. The Influence of Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and Herbart on the Development of Modem Schools. 

10 Gr., 1 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 8 uC. Total 17. 
PriauLrHy for Orttduaies: — 

XSa. Professor Hahus and Mr. Holmes. — Organization and Management of 
State and City Schools and School Systems. Rural School Systems. 
Duties and Opportunities of Superintendents and Principals. 

11 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So., 1 uC, 1 R. Total 16. 

^36. Professor Hanus and Mr. Holmes. — Secondary Education : Public High 
Schools, Endowed and Private Schools. 

11 Gr., 11 Se., 2 Jn., 2 nC. 4 R. Total 30. 

iic^hf. Mr. Holmes. — Elementary Education. Programmes of study, equip- 
ment, methods. o Gr., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 uC Total 9. 

Sbmikast Courses 

tSOa. Professor Haitus. — Seminary. Contemporary Problems in Education. 

8 Gr., 1 uC, 8R. Total 11. 

^206. Asst. Professor A. O. Norton. — Seminary in the History of Education. 

8 Gr. Total 2- 
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« 

The Fine Arte 

I^imarilyfor UndergraducUes : — 

I. Aut. Professor Pops and Mr. Mower, assisted by Mr. R. E. Jonks. — 
Principles of Drawing and Painting, with elementaiy practice. 

5 6.S., 2 Se., 9 Ju., 15 So., 27 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 uC. Total 62. 

For Undergraduates and OraduaieM : — 

.?. Asst. Professor Chase, assisted by Mr. Kimball. — History of Ancient Art. 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting in Egypt, Assyria, and Greece, with 
some account of the lesser arts. 

2 Gr., 2 G.S., 20 Se., 26 Ju., 29 So., 8 Fr., 4 Sp., 1 uC. Total 92. 

4. Mr. FiTZPATRicx, assisted by Mr. Edobll. — The Fine Arts of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. 

1 Gr., 16 Se., 85 Ju., 6 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 61. 

6. Asst. Professor Pope and Mr. Post. — Italian Painting: its history and 
character. 1 Gr., 6 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 10. 

Primarily for Oraduates : — 

CouBSE OF Special Study 

205 *A/. Mr. E. W. Forbes. — Florentine Painting. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., I uC. Total 6. 

Architecture 

For Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

la. Professor H. L. Warbbit and Mr. £. T. Putkam, assisted by Mr. Fbost 
— Technical and Historical Deyelopment of the Ancient Styles, with 
especial reference to Classic Architecture. 

2 G.S., 4 Ju., 5 So., 3 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 16. 

le. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. £. T. Putnam, assisted by Mr. Frost. — 
Technical and Historical Deyelopment of Renaissance and Modem Archi- 
tecture. 1 Gr., 2 G.S., 4 Se., 10 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 25. 

2a. Mr. E. T. Putnam, assisted by Mr. Frost. — Elementary Architectural 
Drawing. Elements of Architectural Form. The Orders. 

2 G.S., 1 Se., 4 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sp. Total 12. 

26. Asst. Professor Mowll. — Stereotomy, Shades and Shadows, and Perspec- 
tive. 2 G.S., 3 Se., 5 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sp. Total 16. 

3a. Asst. Professor Pope and Mr. Mower. — Freehand Drawing. 

3 G.S., 7 Se., 10 Ju., 10 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 34. 

36. Mr. H. B. Warren and Mr. Murpht. — Freehand Drawing (second 
course). Drawing from the Life. 

2 G.S., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 11. 

4a. Asst. Professors Mowll and Killam. — Elementary Architectural Design. 

5 Se., S Ju.. 2 So., 1 Sp. Total 11. 

5a. Asst. Professor Killam. — Construction of Buildings : Materials and 
Methods. 2 G.8., 9 Se., 10 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 81. 
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la^hf. Aflrt. Profeasor Pope, assisted by Mr. £. O. Parkkr. — The Theory of 
Pure Design. 1 Or., 1 Se., 1 Jn., 2 So., 3 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 aC. Total 10. 

7h*hf, Dr. Ross, assisted by Mr. E. O. Pabkxr. — On Design in the Terms of 
Drawing and Painting. 

2 G.S.,-2 Se., 2 Jn., 4 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 nC. Totol 18. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

3c. Mr. H. B. Warbbk and Mr. Murpht. — Freehand Drawing (third course). 
Architectural Subjects and from the Life. 

2 6.S., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 2 Sp. Total 6. 

46. Asst. Professor Mowll. — Architectural Design (second course). 

1 G.S., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 4. 

4c. Professor H. L. Warren, with the cooperation, successively, of Messrs. 
F. M. Day and R. A. Cram. — Architectural Design (third course). 

2G.S., ISp. Totals. 

6d*hf. Asst. Professor Kii«lam. — Resistance of Materials. Elementazy Struc- 
tural Design. 1 G.S., 2 Se., 2 Ju. Total 6. 

6\f. Mr. Garbutt. — Modelling. 2 G.S., 1 Se. Total 3. 

Course op Spboial Study 

20c. Asst. Professor Killam. — Advanced Practice in Construction of Buildings. 

1 Sp. ToUl 1. 

Landscape Architecture 

For Uhdergraduaies and Oraduates : — 

1. Asst. Professor Pray. — Principles of Landscape Architecture. 

4 G.S., 9 Se., 24 Ju., 20 So., 10 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 68. 

Primarily for Graduates: — 

2. Mr. H. V. Hubbard, with occasional instruction by Asst. Professor Pray. 

— Practice in Design (first course). 7 G.S. Total 7. 

3. Asst. ProfeBsor Pray and Mr. H. V. Hubbard, with occasional instruction 

by Professor Olmsted. — Practice in Design (second course). Park and 
city planning. 2 G.S., 1 Se. ToUl 3. 

4. Mr. H. V. Hubbard. — Principles of Construction. 3 G.S. Total 3. 

5. Asst. Professor Pray and Mr. H. V. Hubbard. — Principles of Construction 

(second course). 4 G.S. Total 4. 

6. Mr. Watson. — Elements of Horticulture. 4 G.S. Total 4. 

7. Mr. Watson. — Plants in Relation to Planting Design. 

4 G.S., 1 Sp. Total 5. 

8. Mr. Watson. — Planting Design (first course). 3 G.S. Total 3. 

9. Mr. Watson. — Planting Design (second course). Advanced work follow- 

ing the methods of Course 8. 3 G.S., 1 Se. Total 4. 

10. Asst. Professor Pray, with occasional lectures by Professor Olmsted. — 
Principles of City Planning, illustrated by a critical study of examples. 

6 G.S. Total 6. 
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11. Mr. H. v. Hubbard, with occasional instractioxi by Asst. Professor Prat. — 
Elementary Drafting, with special reference to forms used in Landscape 
Design. 6 G.S. Total 6. 

Music 

Fwr Uhdergraduatet and Oraduaiet : — 

1. Mr. Hrilmak, assisted by Dr. Davison. — Harmony. 

8 Se., 8 Jn., 6 So., 15 Fr., 1 nC. Total 38. 

2. Mr. Hbilman. — Counterpoint. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 1 9p. Total 7. 

2a hf. Asst. Professor Spalding. — Vocal Composition; part-writing, strict and 
free, togfether with analysis of choral works of the great composers. 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 7 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 14. 

3. Mr. Hill. — Histoiy of Music from the time of Palestrina to the present day. 

5 Se., 18 Jn., 26 So., 24 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 70. 

4. Asst. Professor Spalding and Mr. Hbilman. — The Appreciation of Music; 

analytical study of masterpieces from the point of view of the listener. 

1 Gr., 7 Se., 10 Ju., 18 So., 2 Fr. Total 88. 

\ahf. Mr. Hbilman. — Brahms, Tchaikovsky, and Franck: an analytical and 
appreciatlTe study of their works, with reference to style, structure, and 
content. 1 G.B., 7 Se., 8 So. Total 11. 

hkf. Asst. Professor Spalding. — Canon and Fugue. 1 G.B., 1 So. Total 2. 

ISrimarily for Graduates: — 
|6. Asst. Professor Spalding. — Instrumentation. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 5. 

7. Mr. Hill. — Free Composition, with special reference to pianoforte style 
and ensemble writing. 3 Se. Total 8. 

Mathematics 

/Vimart7y for Undergraduates : — 

F. Asst. Professors Bouton and Whittbmorb. — Trigonometry and Plane 
Analytic Geometry. 1 Se., 9 Ju., 18 So., 81 Fr., 5 Sp., 2 uC. Total 111. 

A ^hf. Mr. Etanb. — Logarithms; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

1 Gr., 8 Se., 6 Ju., 5 So., 12 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 27. 

(7. Asst. Professor Coolidob. — Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry (extended 
course). 2 Gr., 4 So., 45 Fr., 4 uC. Total 55. 

D*hf. Mr. Evans. — Algebra. 1 Se., 8 Ju., 8 So., 27 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 41. 

S^hf. Asst. Professor Whittbmorb. — Solid Geometry. 

1 Ju., 6 So., 18 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 22. 

If*hf. Asst. Professors Huntington and Coolidob, and Dr. H. N. Davis. — A 
Brief Survey of Mathematics for the General Student. 

8 Se., 8 Ju., 9 So., 26 Fr., 2 Sp., 4 uC. Total 52. 

2. Professor Osgood. — Differential and Integral Calculus (first course). 

2 Gr., 2 G.S., 5 Se., 28 Ju., 37 So., 6 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 uC. Total 79. 

4. Dr. H. N. Davis. — The Elements of Mechanics. 

3 Gr., 1 G.S., 2 Se., 10 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 24. 
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For Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

3. Professor Bybrly. — Introduction to Modern Geometry and Modem Algebra. 

6 Gr., 1 Se., 7 Ju., 4 So. Total 17. 

5. Professor Byerlt. — Differential and Integral Calculus (second course). 

7 Gr., 1 Se., 10 Ju., 2 uC. Total 20. 

lAa^hf. Asst. Professor Whittbmorb. — Algebra. The Properties of Poly- 
nomials; Invariants. 6 Gr. Total 6. 

9. Asst. Professor Coolidgb. — Probability. 1 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 2. 

24 *A/. Asst. Professor Bodton. — The Theory of Numbers. 

3 Gr., i Se. Total 4. 

lB*hf. Asst. Professor Boutoh. — The Elementary Theory of Differential 
Equations. 4 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju. Total 8. 

6. Mr. Evans. — Vector Analysis and Quaternions. 

9 Gr., 8 Se., 1 Sp. Total 18. 

32a *^. Asst. Professor Whittbmo RE. — Celestial Mechanics. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

Frima/rHy for Graduates : — 

1 13. Professor OsaooD. — The Theory of Functions (introductory course). 

10 Gr., 4 Se. Total 14. 

^22 ^hf. Asst. Professor Whittbmorb. — Introduction to the Differential Geom- 
etry of Curves and Surfaces. 3 Gr. Total 3. 

X7. Asst. Professor Coolidgb. — Algebraic Plane Curves. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju. Total 4 

J27 *hf. Asst. Professor Huntington. — The Fundamental Concepts of Mathe- 
matics. 2 Gr., 2 Se. Total 4. 

1 10. Professors Btebly and B. 0. Peirob. — Trigonometric Series. Introduc- 
tion to Spherical Harmonics. The Potential Function. 

6 Gr., 3 Se. Total 9. 

J17. Professor Osgood. — The Theory of Functions (advanced course). Linear 
Differential Equations. 10 Gr. Total 10. 

t25. Asst. Professor Bouton. — Geometrical Transformations, with special refer- 
ence to the work of Sophus Lie. 9 Gr. Total 9. 

^Seminary in Geometry 
Asst. Professors Bouton, Whittemore, and Coolidge. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

Courses of Reading and Rbsbarch 

Reading Covrses 

{20^'. Asst. Professor Whittemore. — Dynamics. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Courses of Research 
f20d. Professor Osgood. — Topics in the Theory of Functions. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

t20e. Asst. Professor Bouton. — Topics in the Theory of Differential Equations. 

2Gr. Total 2. 

J20/. Asst. Professor Coolidge. — Topics in Higher Geometry. 1 Gr. Total 1. 
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Special Course 
AjBSt. ProfeMor Whittemore. — Pure Geometry. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Astronomy 
Primat-Uy for Undergraduates : — 

1. Professor Willsok and Dr. Duncan. — Descriptive Astronomy. 

1 G.S., 5 Se., 20 Ju., 18 So., 7 Fr., 6 Sp., 2 uC. Total 59. 

3 *kf. Professor Willsok. — Practical Astronomy. Application of Astronomy 
to Navigation and Exploration. 

1 Gr., 1 G.8., 7 Se., 9 Ju., 4 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 26. 

Far Undergraduaits and Oraduates : — 
4*hf, Dr. Duncan. — The Determination of Orbits. 1 Ju. Total 1. 

Primarily far Qraduaies : — 

5. Professor Willsok. — Practical Astronomy. Instruments of the fixed obser- 
yatory. Meridian circle; almucantar; equatorial instrument; absolute 
determinations. I Gr., 1 Ju.. 1 Sp. Total 8. 

Physics 
^rvBMurily far Undergraduates: — 

B. Professor Hall, Asst. Professor G. W. Pierce, and Mr. Chaffee. — Ele- 

mentary Physics. 1 Se., 1 Ju., 9 So., 20 Fr., 1 Sp., 7 uC. Total 89. 

C. Professor Sabine, Asst. Professors G. W. Pierce and Ltman, Dr. H. W. 

Morse, Dr. H. N. Davis, Mr. Hates, And Dr. Bridqman. — Experi- 
mental Physics. Mechanics, Sound, Light, Magnetism, and Electricity. 
7 Gr., 2 G.S., 6 Se., 11 Ju., 61 So., 82 Fr., 6 Sp., 12 uC. Total 186. 

1. Professor Hall and Mr. Chaffee. — General Descriptive Physics. 

1 Gr., 1 G.S., 1 Se., 4 Ju., 11 So., 17 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 uC. Total 89. 

11 '1/. Dr. H. W. Morse. — The Theory of Primary and Secondary Batteries. 

1 G. S., 2 Se., 6 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 15. 

For Undergraduates and Ghraduaies : — 

%hf. Professor Sabine and Asst. Professor Ltman. — Light. 

4 Gr., 2 Ju. Total 6. 

3. Professor B. O. Peircb, Dr. H. N. Dayis, and Mr. L. A. Babbitt. — 

Electrostatics, Electrokinematics, and parts of Electromagnetism. 

4 Gr., 2 G.S., 10 Ju., 8 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 21. 

12 'V. Asst. Professor Ltman. — Electric Conduction in Gases and Radioactivity, 

with special reference to Modem Theories of the Constitution of Matter. 

4 Gr., 4 Se., 4 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 13. 

17 'V' Asst. Professor G. W. Pierce. — Electric Waves and their Application 
to Wireless Telegraphy. 4 Gr., 2 G.S., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 12. 

4. Professor Trowdridoe, Asst. Professors G. W. Pierce and Ltman. — 

Bfagnetism, Electromagnetism, and Electrodynamics. 

8 Gr., 3 G.S., 2 Ju. Total 8. 
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5. Professor Sabiks. — light. 5 Or., 2 Jo. Total 7 

6a ^hf. Professor Hall. — Elements of Thermodynamics. 

3 Or., 2 Se., 1 Jn., 1 Sp. Total 7. 

66 *hf. Professor Hall. — Modem Developments and Applications of Thermo- 
dynamics. 3 Or., 1 Se., 1 Sp. Total 5. 

14«*/- J^*"- H. W. MoBSB. — The Theory of Photography. 

1 Or., 3 Se., 3 Jn., 1 So. ToUl 8. 

PrimaHlyfor Oraduatea: — 

1 10. Professor B. O. Peibce. — The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism (second course). 8 Or. Totals. 

COUBSBS OF RbBBABCH 

206. Professor B. 0. Pbibgb. — Electricity and Magnetism. 1 Or. Total 1. 

20(2. Professor Sabine. — Light and Heat. 4 Or. Total 4. 

20/. Dr. H. W. Mobsb. —Molecular Physics. 1 Or. Total 1. 

20^. Asst. Professor Ltman. — Light of Short Wave-Lengths. 2 Se. Total 2. 

20^. Dr. H. N. Davis. — Heat. 2 Or. Totel 2. 

Chemistry 

Primarily for Undergraduaies : — 

1. Professor C. L. Jacksoit and Mr. O. L. Kelley, assisted by Messrs. 
BioELow, Cableton, Fiskb, and Riboel. — Descripdve Inorganic Chem- 
istry. 

2 Or., 2 O.S., 4 Se., 23 Ju., 49 So., 167 Fr., 12 Sp., 7 uC. Total 266. 

2 ^hf, Asst. Professor Tobbet, assisted by Mr. Cabdabblli. — Organic Chem- 
istry (elementary course) . 

2 Or., 1 O.S., 13 Se., 15 Ju., 33 So., 11 Fr., 4 Sp., 4 uC. Total 83. 

8. Professor Sangeb and 'Dr. O. S. Fobbes, assisted by Messrs. Coombs, 
Bolton, Conboy, and Writing. — QuaUtatiTe Analysis. 

1 Or., 1 O.S., 6 Se., 10 Ju., 33 So., 6 Fr., 2 Sp., 7 nC. Total 66. 

Far Undergraduates and Oraduatee : — 

4. Asst. Professor Baxteb, assisted by Dr. C. J. Moobb. — QnantitatiTe 
Analysis, gravimetric and volumetric. 

2 Or., 3 Se., 10 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., I Sp., 1 uC. Total 21. 

8*^. Professor Richabds and Dr. O. S. Fobbes. — Elementary Theoretical 
and Physical Chemistry, including the Historical Development of Chemi- 
cal Theory. 6 Or., 8 Se., 18 Ju., 28 So., 7 Fr., 3 Sp., 6 uC. Total 70. 

11. Professor Sangeb and Mr. Rieoel. — Industrial Chemistiy. 

5 Or., 1 Se., 1 Ju. Total 7. 

9 ^hf. Asst. Professor Baxteb, assisted by Mr. Habbis. — Advanced Quanti- 
totive Analysis. 7 Or., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 12. 

10 *hf. Asst. Professor Baxtbb, assisted by Mr. Habbis. — Oas Analysis. 

8 Or., 1 Se., 3 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 14. 
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5. AMt. Profesflor Torrbt and Mr. KsLLSTf assisted by Mr. Esbblbn. — 

The Carbon Compounds. 

9 Gr., 2 Se., 14 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sp., 1 uC. Total 31. 

hahf. Asst. Professor Tobkbt, assisted by Mr. Essblbn. — The Carbon Com- 
pounds. 7 Gr., 2 Se., 14 Ju., 2 So., 3 Sp., 1 uC. Total 29. 

I^marilyfor OraducUes: — 

6. Professor Richards and Dr. G. S. Forbbs. — Physical Chemistry. 

8 Gr., 8 Se., 1 Ju. Total 12. 

12 *Af. Asst. Professor Baxter. — Photochemistry, including the use of Optical 
Instruments in Chemistry. 2 Gr., 2 Se. Total 4. 

7 •*/. Dr. 6. S. Forbes. — Electrochemistry. 6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 8. 

lS*kf. Dr. G. S. Forbes. — Experimental Electrochemistry. 2 Se. Total 2. 

Courses of Research 

20a. Professor Richards. — Inorganic Chemistry, including Determination of 
Atomic Weights. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

905. Professor C. L. jACXsoif . — Organic Chemistry. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

90r. Professor Jackson and Asst. Professor Torret. — Organic Chemistry. 

4 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju. Total 6. 

^Od, Professor Richards. — Physical Chemistiy, including Electrochemistry. 

3 Gr. Total 3. 

20e. Professors Sanger and Richards. — Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry. 

2Gr. Total 2. 

tOf. Asst. Professor Baxter. — Inorganic Chemistry, including Determination 
of Atomic Weights. 3 Gr., 1 Se. Total 4. 

90g. Asst. Professor Baxtbr. — Physical Chemistry. Stoichiometiy (determinar 
tion of physico-chemical constants) 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Engineering 

Primarily for Undergraduaie* : — 

le. Mr. RiSLET and Mr. W. E. MacDonald. — Trigonometry, Algebra, and 
Analytic Geometry. 1 Ju., 3 So., 19 Fr., 7 Sp., 1 uC. Total 31. 

la ^hf. Mr. Rislbt and Mr. W. E. MacDonald. — Algebra. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 7 So., 26 Fr. Total 36. 

Ib^hf. Mr. RisLEY and Mr. W. E. MacDonald. — Trigonometry. 

2 Se., 6 Ju., 4 So., 9 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 24. 

Id *hf. Mr. RisLBY and Mr. W. E. MacDonald. — Analytic Geometry. 

1 G.S., 3 Se., 9 So., 24 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 uC. Total 40. 

l€. Asst. Professor Huntington, and Messrs. Clements and Shepard. — Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus. 

1 G.S., 1 Se., 7 Ju., 32 So., 4 Fr., 4 Sp., 6 uC. Total 54. 

3a. Asst. Professor Kennedy, and Messrs. A. E. Norton, Nindb, and Carroll. 
— Mechanical Drawing. 

1 G.S., 4 Se., 9 Ju., 22 So., 46 Fr., 6 Sp., 1 uC. ToUl 89. 
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86 *A/. Mr. Ashley and Mr. Carboll. — DescriptiTe Geometry. 

3 G.S., 4 Se., 7 Ju., 26 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 44. 

Sd*hf. Asst. Frofesflor Kbnkbdt, and Messrs. A. E. NoRTOir, Ninde, and Car- 
boll. — Mechanism. Studj of Glaring and Mechanical Movements. 

6 G.S., 1 Se., 7 Ju., 26 So., 2 Fr., 3 Sp., 2 uC. Total 47. 

4a. Asst. Professor Hughes, assisted by Mr. Paiok and Mr. J. C. Barnks 
(North Georgia Agricultural College). — Plane and Topographical Sur^ 
▼eying. 
3 G. S., 4 Se., 25 Ju., 48 So., 89 Fr., 10 Sp., 6 uC, 11 S.S. Total 146. 

10a. Mr. Markham. — Chipping, Filing, and Fitting. 

7 Ju., 7 So., 4 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc, 2 S.S. Total 28. 

106. Mr. JMarkham. — Blacksmithing. 

7 Ju., 7 So., 4 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc, 2 S.S. Total 22. 

10c. Mr. Markham. — Pattern-making and Foundry Practice. 

5 Ju., 5 So., 4 Fr., 1 Sc, 5 S.S. Total 20. 

lOe. Mr. Markham. — Machine Shop Practice. 

5 Ju., 5 So., 4 Fr., 1 Sc, 2 S. 8. Total 17. 

55 ^hf. Professor L. J. Johnsoiv and Mr. Nichols. — Elementary Statics. 
Graphic and Algebraic Methods. 

6 G.S., 3 Se., 12 Ju., 36 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 6 uC. Total 65. 
At Harvard Engineering Camp. Mr. H. U. Ransom. 

1 G.S., 1 Ju., 8 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 13. 

oe^hf. Asst. Professor Huntington, Mr. D. L. Webster, and Mr. G. R. 
Clements. — Elementary Kinematics and Kinetics. 

1 G.S., 2 Se., 10 Ju., 21 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 uC. Total 88. 
At Harvard Engineering Camp. Mr. H. U. Ransom. 

3 G.S., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sc, 1 S.S. Total 14. 

11a '^. Professor Hollis, and Messrs. Markham and Macintirb. — Steam 
Machinery (introductory course) . 
^ 9 G. S., 14 Se., 12 Ju., 26 So., 10 Fr., 2 Sp., 6 uC. Total 79. 

For UndergrcLduaiea and Graduaies : — 

^chf. Asst. Professor Hughes, assisted by Mr. C. F. Eberly (Assistant Topog- 
rapher U. S. Geological Survey). — Geodetic Surveying. 

1 G.S., 2 Ju., 2 So., 1 S. S. Total 6. 

Ad. Asst. Professor Hughes, assisted by Mr. Paige and Mr. J. C. Babnbs 
(North Georgia Agricultural College) . — Railroad Engineering (first 
course) . 

3 G. S., 4 Se., 18 Ju., 27 So., 29 Fr., 8 Sp., 3 uC, 4 S.S. Total 96. 

5a ^hf. Professor Hollis, Asst. Professor Huntington, and Mr. D. L. Wbb- 
STEB. — Kinetics (second course) . 

3 G.S., 7 Se., 13 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 26. 

6e*hf. Professor Hollis and Mr. Duveneck. — Elementary Resistance of 

Materials. 5 G.S., 12 Se., 26 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 48. 

At Harvard Engineering Camp. Professor Hollis and Mr. H. U. Ransom. 

3 G.S., 1 Sc, 2 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 S.S. Total 11. 
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6a *hf, AMt. Profeiraor HuoHBS^and Mr. Paios. — • HydroBtatics and Hydraulics. 

7 G.S., 6 Se., 20 Ju., 1 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 88. 

185 ^hf. Professor Marks aad Mr. Maointibe. — Elements of Therinodynamicfi. 
Theory of Heat Engines. 

6 G. S., 8 Se., 27 Ju., 8 So., 2 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 48. 

18a. Professor Marks, and Messrs. Wolfard and Macintire. — Engineering 
Laboratory. A course in experimental methods. 

1 Gr., 10 G. S., 12 Se., 19 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 5 Sc. Total 50. 

14a. Asst. Professor Kennbdt and Mr. NnrDS. — Machine Design (introductory 
course). 2 G.S., 5 Se., 10 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 19. 

16a. Professor Kbnnblly, Messrs. Crane, Doogett, and Spenceb. — Generar 
tlouy Transmission, and Utilization of Electrical Energy (elementary 
course). 9 G.S.., 11 Se., 25 Ju., 8 So., 1 Sp., 5 Sc, 1 Law. Total 55. 

l^^hf. Professor Adams and Mr. Tnco. — Direct-Current Dynamo-Electric 
Machinery. 1 Gr., 11 G. S., 8 Se., 1 So. Total 16. 

ISf^hf. Messrs. Crake and Dooobtt. — Electrical Engineering Instruments and 
Measurements. 1 Gr., 7 G.S., 4 Se., 1 So., 2 Sc. Total 15. 

Primarily for Ch^aduate* ; — 

4€'. Asst. Professor Huohbs and Mr. Paige. — Road Engineering. 

5 G.S., 3 Se., 3 Sc. Total 11. 

4/*. Asst. Professor Hughes and Mr. Paige. — Railroad Engineering (second 
course). Problems in railroad construction, economics, and maintenance. 

5 G.S., 7 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 17. 

of. Professor L. J. Johnson and. Mr. Nichols. — Mechanics of Structures. 

11 G. S., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 8 Sc. Total 19. 

5^*. Professor Hollis. — Mechanics of Machinery and Boilers. 

1 G.S., 2 Sc. Total 3. 

6e^. Asst. Professor Hdghes and Mr. Paige. — Water Supply and Sanitary 
Engineering. 7 G.S., 9 Se., 1 So., 8 Sc. Total 20. 

6d*. Asst. Professor Hughes, and Messrs. Safford and Paige. — Hydraulic 
Engineering. River, Harbor, Canal and Irrigation Works. 

5 G. S., 5 Se., 1 So., 8 Sc. Total 14. 

76. Professor Swain, Asst. Professor Killam, and Mr. Nichols. — Theory and 
Design of Structures of Wood, Stone, and Metal. 

9 G.S., 6 Se., 1 Ju., 3 Sc. Total 18. 

Sa^. Asst. Professor Killam. — Foundations, Masonry, and Fireproofing. 

13 G. S., 11 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 3 Sc. Total 29. 

12a*. Professor Marks and Mr. E. S. Plbasonton. — Efficiency and Economics 
of Heat Engines. 4 G. S., 1 So., 3 Sc. Total 8. 

186*. Professor Masks and Mr. E. S. Plbasonton. — Mechanical Engineering 
Laboratory. 3 G.S., 3 Sc. Total 6. 

146'. Professor Hollis and Mr. Duteneck. — : Machine Design (second course). 

3 G.S., 2 Sc. Total 5. 
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166*. Professors KsmrBLLT and Clipfobd. — Illumination and Photometry. 

1 Gr., 2 G.S., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 7. 

16<i. Professor Adams and Mr. Ttko. — Dynamo Design. 

1 Gr., 5 G. S., 4 Se., 2 Sc. Total 18. 

IGc*. Professor Cliffobd. — Alternating-Current Machinery. 

7 G.S., 1 Se., 2 Sc. Total 10. 

IBg^. Professor Cliffobd. — Alternating Currents. 

1 Gr., 10 G.S., 6 Se., 1 So., 2 Sc. Total 19. 

16^'. Professor Adams and Mr. Ttno. — Alternating-Current Machinery. 

5 G.S., 1 Se., 2 Sc. Total 8. 

17a^ Professor Kbnnbllt. — Electric Transmission and Distribution of Power. 

1 Gr., 10 G.S., 4 Se., 2 Sc. Total 17. 

nil*. Professor Rennellt. — Telegraphy and Telephony. 

1 Gr., 6 G. S., 4 Se., 2 Sc. Total 13. 

21*. Professors Kennbllt and Adams. — Conference on Engineering Subjects. 

1 Gr., 6 G.S., 8 Se., 2 Sc. Total 12. 

22*. Professor Wtmak. — Contracts and Specifications. Greneral Principles of 
Common Law goveming Construction Contracts. 

1 Gr., 19 G. S., 1 G.B., 6 Se., 6 Sc. Total 33. 

Primarily for Oraduates: — 

CouBSEs nr Special Fields 

20a. Professor Adams. — Electrical Engineering Research. 4 G.S. Total 4. 

206. Professor Cliffobd. — Electrical Engineering Research. 2 G.S. Total 2. 

20c. Professor Kekkellt. — Electrical Engineering Research. 1 G.S. Total 1. 

20e. Professor Swain. — Structures of Wood, Stone, and Metal. 

1 G.S. Total 1. 

20g, Professor Hollis. — Machinery and Boilers for Power Stations. 

1 Gr., 3 G.S. Total 4. 

20^. Professor Mabks. — Internal Combustion Motors. 1 G.S. Total 1. 

20n. Professor Mabks. — Refrigeration. 2 G.S. Total 2. 

Forestry 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

3a. Asst. Professor Jack. — Forest Botany. Systematic Study of Local Species 
in Autumn Characters. 8 G.S., 1 Se. Total 9. 

la. Asst. Professor FiSHEB. — Silviculture. SiMcal Studies. Forest Descrip- 
tion and Treatment. 8 G.S., 1 Se. Total 9. 

4a. Asst. Professor Jack. — Forest Protection. Forest Fires. 

8 G.S., 1 Se. Total 9. 

2. Mr. MacKate. — Forest Measurements. 8 G.S., 1 Se. Total 9. 

le. Asst. Professor Jack. — Silviculture. Forest Planting and Nursery Work, 

8G.S., ISe. Total 9. 
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76. Mr. MacKatb. — Forest Management. Conitniction of a Complete Work- 
ing Plan. 8 6.S., 1 Se. Total 9. 

7c, ABSt. Professor Fisher and Mr. MaoKatb. — Forest Management. Opera- 
tions in the Harvard Forest. 4 G.S., 1 Sp. Total 5. 

3d. Asst. Professor Jack. — Forest Botany. American Species. 

8 O.S., I Se. Total 9. 

16. Asst. Professor Fishbh. — Silncultare. Forest Regions and Forest Infln- 
ences. 8 6.S., 1 Se. Total 9. 

46. Asst. Professor Jack. — Forest Protection. Diseases of Trees, Insects, etc. 

4 O.S., 1 Sp. Total 6. 

5. Mr. MacKatb. — Forest Economics. Forest History, Administration, and 
Laws. 4 G.S., 1 Sp. Total 6. 

7a. Asst. Professor Fishbb and Mr. MaoKatb. — Forest Management. Theory 
of Forest Regulation and Valuation. 8 G.S., 1 Se. Total 9. 

66. Mr. Bailet. — Lumbering. General Logging and Forest Engineering. 

4 G.S., 1 Sp. Total 6. 

8. Professor JaprsBT, assisted by Messrs. A. J. Eambs and E. W. Sinvott. — 
Wood Structure. Microscopic and Macroscopic Features. (See Botany 
10 'A/.) 8 G.S., 1 Se. Total 9. 

6a. Mr. Bailbt. — Lumbering. Snow Logging and Inspection of Mills. 

4 G.S., 1 Sp. Total 6. 

6«. Mr. Bailbt. — Forest Suireying and Timber Estimating. 

4 G.S., 1 Sp. Total 6. 

Botany 

lYimarily for Undergraduaies : — 

1 *hf. Asst. Professor Osterhout, assisted by Messrs. A. F. Hbmexwat, H. 
G. Pbrrt, H. p. Barss, A. T. Spbare, and others. — Botany (introductory 
course). 8 Gr., 2 Se., II Ju., 27 So., 75 Fr., 8 Sp., 4 uC. Total 130. 

8 ^hf. Professor Thaxtbr, assisted by Messrs. H. P. Barss and A. T. Spbare. 
— Morphology of Plants. 

6 Gr., 2 G.S., 4 Se., 11 Ju., 14 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sp., 4 uC. Total 44. 

^or Undtrgraduaiet and OraduiUes : — ^ 

3a *kf. Professor Jbffrbt, assisted by Mr. E. W. Sinnott. — Morphology of the 
Lower Vascular Plants, the Lycopods, Equisetales, Ferns, Fossil and 
Lower Gymnosperms. 4 Gr., 1 G.S., 1 Se., 6 Ju. Total 12. 

36 'V* Professor Jbffret, assisted by Mr. A. J. Eambs. — Morphology of the 
Higher Vascular Plants, the Conifers, Gnetales, and Angiosperms. 

8 Gr., 1 G.S., 6 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 10. 

4*hf. Professor Thaxtbr, assisted by Mr. H. P. Barss. — The Algae, Liver- 
worts, and Mosses. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

5. Mi. Ambs. — Outlines of Economic Botany. 

1 Gr., 1 G.S., 2 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 uC. Total 9. 
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7. AsBt. Professor Fbrnald. — ClassificaUon and Distribution of Flowering 
Plants, with special reference to the Flora of New England and the Mari- 
time Provinces. 1 Gr., 1 G.S., 1 Se., 8 Ju., 1 So. Total 7. 

10 ^hf. Professor jBrFRET, assisted by Messrs. A. J. Eamks and £. W. Siknott. 

— Structure of Woods : microscopic and macroscopic features. (See 
Forestry 8.) 8 G.S., 1 Se. Total 9. 

ll^hf. Professor W. £. Cabtlb and Asst. Professor East. — ^Variation, Heredity, 
and the Principles of Animal and Plant Breeding. (See Zoology 11 *kfJ) 

8 Gr.. 4 G.S., 1 Jn., 1 So., 1 uC. Total 16. 
^rimMTxly for Graduates: — 

C0U&8B8 OF Hbseabch 

20a. Professor Jbffrbt. — Structure and Development of Vascular Plants. 

4Gr. Total 4. 

20&. Professors Farlow and Thaxtbr. — Structure and Development of Crypto- 
gams. 3 Gr. Total 3. 

20d. Asst. Professor Fernald. — Researches in Geographic Botany. 

1 Gr., i Ju. Total 2. 

20f. Asst. Professor East. — Variation, Heredity, and the Principles of Plant 
Breeding. 1 Gr., 1 G S. Total 2. 

Zoology 
Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

l^hf. Professor G. H. Parker, Mr. Day, and other assistants. — Zoology 
(elementary course). 

6 Gr., 7 Se., 19 Ju., 27 So., 72 Fr., 10 Sp., 8 uC. Total 149. 

2*hf, Professor W. E. Castle, Messrs. J. Detlefsbn and MacDowbi^. 

— Morphology of Animals. 

2 Gr., 7 Ju., 13 So., 4 Fr., 2 Sp., 5 uC. Total 33. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

3. Asst. Professor H. W. Rand and Mr. Boydem. — Comparative Anatomy of 
Vertebrates. 5 Gr., 2 Se., 6 Ju., 1 So. Total 14. 

4 ^hf. Asst. Professor II. W. Rand and Mr. Morgclis. — Microscopical 
Anatomy. 5 Gr., 1 G.S., 2 Se., 1 So. Total 9. 

hb^hf. Professor Mark, Asst. Professor H. W. Rand, and Mr. Morouus. — 
' Embryology of Vertebrates. Organogeny. 

8 Gr., 1 G.S., 1 Se., 1 Jn. Total 11. 

11*^/. Professor W. E. Castle. — Variation, Heredity, and the Principles of 
Animal Breeding. 8 Gr., 4 G.S., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 uC. Total 16. 

12 ^hf. Professor Mark and Mr. Kornhacser. — Cytology, with special refer* 
ence to Heredity. 2 Gr., 1 G.S. Totol 3. 

Prima/rily for Gradvutes : — 

7a*hf. Professor Wheeler and Mr. Brues. — Morphology and Classification 
of Insects. 2 Gr., 4 G.S., 2 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 9. 

76 ''hf. Professor Wheeler and Mr. Brueb. — Habits and Distribution of In- 
sects. 2 Gr., 2 Ju. Total 4. 
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le^hf, Ifr. Brubs. — Common Economic Insects and Methods of Controlling 
Them. 1 G.S. Total 1. 

tl4a'A/!. Professor 6. H. Pakkbr. — The Structure and Functions of Sense 
Organs. 11 Or., 1 G.S., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 15. 

17 *A/. Asst. Professor H. W. Rand. — Experimental Morphology. The Form- 
determining Factors in Development and Growth. 

6 Gr., 1 G.S., 1 So. Total 8. 

C0UR8B8 or Rbsbarch 
20a. Professor Mark. — Embryology and Cytolog>'. 8 Gr. Total 8. 

20c. Professor G. H. Parkbr. — ^The Structural and Functional Basis of Animal 
Reactions. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

20e. Asst. Professor H. W. Rand. — Developmental and Growth Processes. 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

20d. Professor W. £. Castlb. ^Variation, Heredity, and the Principles of 
Animal Breeding. 1 Gr., 1 G.S., 1 Se. Total 3. 

20/1 Professor Whbelbr. — Economic Entomology. 1 G.S. Total 1. 

Geology 
GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
General Geoloot 
J^marUy for Undergradunies : — 

4 ^hf. Professors Datis and Wolfp, and Asst. Professor Woodworth, assisted 
by Mr. W. P. Hatnes. — Introduction to Greology. Dynamical and Struc- 
tural Geology. 

6 Gr., 6 G.S., 11 Se., 14 Ju., 22 So., 11 Fr., 8 Sp., 7 uC. Total 79. 

h*hf. Asst. Professor Woodworth, assisted by Mr. Laheb. — Introduction to 
Historical Geology. 

2 Gr., 2 G.S., 4 Se., 6 Ju., 9 So., 7 Fr., 1 Sp., 3 uC. Total 34. 

Fbr UndtrgrctducUeM and Graduaits : — 

B^hf. Asst. Professor Woodworth. — ^'Advanced General Geology. 

1 Gr., 4 G. S., 4 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr., 3 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 21. 
16 'A/. Asst. Professor Woodworth. — Glacial Geology. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 3 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sp., 1 uC. Total 12. 

12 (formerly 22). Mr. Lahbb. — Geological Field Work in the Vicinity of 

Boston. 2 Gr., 1 G.S., 1 Se. Total 4. 

IVvmarUyfor OradtuUeM: — 

30e. Professors Davis, Wolff, and H. L. Smtth, and Asst. Professor Wood- 
worth. — Geological Investigation in the Field and Laboratory. 

3 Gr., 1 Se. Total 4. 
EooNOMic Geoloot 

For Undergradtiaits and OraducUes : — 

lS*hf, Professor Wolff, and Asst. Professors Woodworth and Palaohe, 
assisted by Mr. J. W. Eoolbston. — Economic Geology of the Non- 
Metalliferous Substances. 1 Gr., 1 G.S., 3 Se., 1 Ju. Total 6. 
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Prifnarily for Oraduates : — 

206. Mr. Graton. — Economic Geology (research course). 

1 Gr., 1 G.8., 2 Se. Totid 4. 

Gboorapht 

Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

A ^hf. Asat. Professor D. W. Johnsoit and Mr. W. G. Rbbd. — Physiography 
(elementary coarse). 2 Gr., 5 Se., 5 Jn., 11 So., 9 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 33. 

For Oraduaies and UndergraducUea : — 

9'A/. Asst. Professor D. W. Johnson, assisted by Mr. B. M. Varnbt. — Geo- 
graphic Influences in North America. 2 Se., 2 Jn. Total 4. 

7 'A/. Professor Datxs, assisted by Mr. B. M. Varnby. — Physiography of 
Europe. S Gr., 1 Ju. Total 4. 

10'^/. Asst. Professor D. W.Johnson. — Geomorphology. 

1 G.S., 1 Se., 1 Ju. Total 8. 

2^hf. Asst. Professor Ward. — Geography of South America. 2 Se. Total 2. 

Primarily for OraducUee: — 

20a. Professor Davis and Asst. Professor D. W. Johnson. — Physiography 
(research coarse). 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Mbtboroloot and Climatoloot 

Primarily for Undergraduaiee : — 

B *hf. Asst. Professor Ward, assisted by Mr. Rbbd. — Meteorology (elemen- 
tary course). 5 Se., 9 Ju., 9 So., 10 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 85. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

1 ^hf. Asst. Professor Ward. — Climatology of North America. 

1 Gr., 8 Ju., 1 So. Total 6. 

2 ^hf Geography of South America. (See abore.) 

19 ^hf. Asst. Professor Ward. — General Climatology. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So. Total 3. 
Prima/rily for Chraduates: — 

20e. Asst. Professor Ward. — Climatology (research course) . 

1 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 2. 

Mineralogy and Petrography 

Prima>rily for Undergraduates : — 

2. Asst. Professor Palaghb, assisted by Mr. Robert Harvib. — Mineralogy 
(including Crystallography, Physical and Chemical Mineralogy, and 
Descriptive Mineralogy). 

1 Gr., 3 G.S., 2 Se., 12 Ju., 5 Fr., 2 Sp., 8 uC. Total 28. 

For Undergraduates and OradtuUes : — 

10 ^hf. Asst. Professor Palache. — Advanced Mineralogy. 

8 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 7. 

12. Professor Wolff, assisted by Mr. Robert Harvib. — Petrography. 

1 Gr., 4 G.S., 3 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 18. 
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JVimarily for Oraduates : — 

14 *]tf. ProfeMor Wolff. •— Adranoed Petrography. 

2 Gr., 2 6. S., 3 Se. Total 7. 

CODBBB OF RbSBABCR 

(10. Prof esfor Wolff and Asat. Prof emor Palaohb. — Research in Mineralogy, 
CiyBtallography, or Petrography. 1 6r. Total 1. 

Mining and M etallnrgy 
J'^riwtartly for Undergraduaies : — 

A ^lif. (formerly 16) . Professor Pbtbbs, assisted by Mr. Wbbks. — Introdnction 
to Mining and Metallurgy. 

1 6.S., 61 Jn., 89 So., 24 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 117. 

S^hf. (formerly 9). Professors Sauybub and Pbtbbs, assisted by Mr. H. M. 
BoTLSTOH and Mr. A. W. Stickney. — General Metallurgy. 

8 G.S., 2 Se., 12 Jn., 10 So., 7 Fr., 8 Sp., 1 uC. Total 88. 

1 *hf. Professor H. L. Smtth and Asst. Professor Ratmbb, assisted by Mr. 

W. S. Wbbks. — Elements of Mining. Prospecting and Exploring ; Break- 
ing Ground; Hydraulic and Open-pit Mining; Stamp-milling and Ore- 
concentration. 6 G.8., 4 Se., 16 Ju., 10 So., 7 Fr., 3 Sp., 1 uC. Total 46. 

2 (formerly Geology 10) . Professor H. L. Smtth, assisted by Mr. W. S. Wbbks. 

— Ore-deposits. Origin and occurrence. 

1 Gr., 2 G.S., 10 Ju., 1 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 17. 

3 'A/, (formerly 10) . Asst. Professor Ratmbb, assisted by Mr. A. W. Stickkbt. 

— Fire Assaying. 6 ^. S., 1 Se., 6 Ju., 1 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 17. 

4 *hf. (formerly 6) . Asst. Professor C. H . WnrrE, assisted by Mr. R. E. Sombbs. 

— Metallurgical Chemistry. The Analysis of Ores. 

8 G.S., 2 Se., 6 Ju., 1 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 18. 

#br Undergraduaies and Oraduaiee : — 

7' (formerly 6) . Professor H. L. Smtth, assisted by Mr. W. S. Wbbks. — Metal 
and Coal Mining; Exploitation. 

2 Gr., 6 G.S., 4 Se., 2 So., 2 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 20. 

S*hf. (formerly 11). Asst. Professor Ratmbb. — Mining Plant. 

2 Gr., 8 G.S., 2 Se., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 14. 

10 (formerly 12). Mr. W. S. Wbbks. — Mining. The study of mining opera- 

tions. 1 Gr., 2 G. S., 2 Se., 6 Ju., 2 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 16. 

11 ^hf. (formerly 2). Professor Sauybub, assisted by Mr. H. M. Botlston and 

Mr. R. E. Sombbs. — Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. 

1 Gr., 6 G.S., 9 Se., 6 Ju., 6 So., 1 uC. Total 27. 

12 *V- (formerly 14). Professor Sauybub, assisted by Mr. U. M. Botlston. — 

Metallography. 2 G.S., 8 Se., 2 So., 1 uC. Total 8. 

14 *hf. (formerly 8) . Professor Pbtbbs, assisted by Mr. W. S. Wbbks. — Metal- 
lurgy of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and the Minor Metals, and of the Precious 
Metals in connection with Copper and Lead. 

% 8 G.S., 8 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr. Total 9. 
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lS*kf, Professor Pbtbrb. — Metallnrgj of Zinc, Nickel, 'lln, Mercury, and the 
Ifinor Metalt. 1 O.S., 3 Se., 2 So., 1 8p. Tolal 7. 

17' (formerly 4). Astt. Professor Ratmxb. — Ore-dressing, Concentration, and 
ICilling. 2 6r., 5 G.S., 2 Se., 1 So., 2 Sp., 5 Sc. Total 17. 

19 (formerly 7). Asst. Professor C H. Wnm. — Metollnrgical Chemisliy (ad- 
▼anced coarse). 2 Se., 1 So. Total 3. 

Primarily for OraduaUs : — 

21* (formerly 8). Asst. Professor C. H. Whits. — Leaching Processes for Gold 
and Silyer Ores. 3 G.S. Total 8. 

22 *hf. (formerly 26). Professor Pbtbrs. — Advanced Course in the Metallnrgy 
of Copper, Lead, and the Bfinor Metals. 1 G.S., 2 Se., 2 So. Total 6. 

2i\*hf. (formerly 27). Professor Sauvbdr. — Iron Blast Fnmaces and their 
Prodncts. 2 G.S., 3 Se., 1 Ja., 2 So., 1 nC. Total 9. 

24*. Professor H. L. Smtth. — Mine Examination and Reports. 

4 G.S. Total 4. 

26* (formerly 17). Asst. Professor Ratmbr. — Mine Surveying. 

3 G. S. Total 3. 
28*fc/. Mr. Lahbb. — Geological Sorveying. 

2 G.S., 2 Se., 1 So., 6 Sc. Total 10. 

30'. The Instructors in thb Division. — Mining and Metallurgical Projects 
and Design. 3 G. S. Total 8. 

COURSBS OF RbSBABGH 

2()a. Professor Sauvbur, assisted by Mr. Boylston. — Metallurgy and the 
Physics of Metals. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

206 (formerly Geology 206). Mr. Graton. — Problems in ore-deposits. 

1 Gr., 2 G.S., 1 Se. Total 4. 

20f. Professor H. L. Smyth. — Mining. 1 G.S. Total 1. 

Anthropology 

Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

1. Dr. Farabke, assisted by Mr. Kiddbr. — General Anthropology. 

2 Gr., 22 Se., 23 Ju., 29 So., 18 Fr., 7 Sp., 1 uC. Total 97. 

For (/ndergraduates and Oraduaien : — 

5. Asst. Professor Dixon. — American Archaeology and Ethnography. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 9 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sp. Total IH. 

A*hf Dr. Far ABE E. — Prehistoric European Archaeology and European Eth- 
nography. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 4. 

7*hf. Asst. Professor Dixon. — Ethnography of Oceania. 

4 Gr., 3 Se., 2 So., 1 Sp. Total 10. 
Primarily for Oraduates: — 

2^hf. Dr. Farabbb. — Somatology. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

XS^hf. Asst. Professor Dixon. — American Indian Languages. Discussion and 
study of selected texts. 1 Gr. Total 1. 
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Courses of Rbskabch 

tSOa. Astt. Profetsor Dixow . — American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

1 6r. Total 1. 

t20d. Asst. Professor Dixon. — General Ethnology. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Physiology 

1. Asst. Professor Daruno, and Drs. Frotandib, Bacon, Hapoood, and 
JouBTT. — Elementary Anatomy and Physiology. Personal Hygiene. 
Emergencies. 

1 Gr., 19 Se., 31 Jn., 34 So., 23 Fr., 3 Sp., 5 uC. Total 116. 

The meetings of the Faculty were remarkably short and active. 
The activity concerned chiefly the newly established scheme of 
studies in Harvard College, and the administration of college 
instruction offered by college teachers to other teachers or to 
the public. For Harvard College, the Faculty adopted the 
report of the Committee on the Choice of Electives: — 

Rules for the Choice of Elechves 

I. Every student shall take at least six of his courses in some one 
department, or in one of the recognized fields for distinction. In the 
latter case four must be in one department. Only two of the six may 
be courses open to Freshmen or distinctly elementary in character. 

II. For piirposes of distribution all the courses open to undergradu- 
ates shall be divided among the following four general groups. Every 
student shall distribute at least six of his courses among the three general 
groups in which his chief work does not lie, and he shall take in each 
group not less than one course, and not less than three in any two groups. 
He shall not count for purposes of distribution more than two courses 
which are also listed in the group in which his main work lies. 

The groups and branches are: 

1. Language, Literature, Fine Arts, Music, 
(a) Ancient Languages and Literatures. 
(6) Modem Languages and Literatures, 
(c) Fine Arts, Music. 

2. Natural Sciences. 

(a) Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Engineering. 
lb) Biology, Physiology, Geology, Mining. 

3. History, Political and Social Sciences, 
(a) History. 

(6) Politics, Economics, Sociology, Education, Anthropology. 

4. Philosophy and Mathematics, 
(a) Philosophy. 

(6) Mathematics. 
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The Committee was granted authority to arrange the various courses 
under the different groups and sub-groups by agreement with the depart* 
ments in which the courses are given. 

ni. Prescribed work shall not count either for concentration or dis- 
tribution. 

The Conmiittee on the Choice of Electives was instructed in adminis- 
tering these general rules for the choice of electives by candidates for 
a degree in Harvard College to make exceptions to the rules freely in the 
case of earnest men who desire to change at a later time the plans made 
in their Freshman year, and to make liberal allowances for earnest stu- 
dents who show that their courses are well distributed, even though 
they may not conform exactly to the rules laid down for distribution. 
In making exceptions to the rules, a man's previous training and outside 
reading are to be taken into account. 

Late in the year, the Faculty established new tests in French 
and German, by voting with the combined reconunendation 
of the Conunittee on the Choice of Electives and the depart- 
ments of those languages that: — 

1. Every candidate for a degree shall pass, before admission to the 
Junior Class, a special oral examination to test his reading knowledge 
of either French or German. 

2. Opportunity to take this examination shall be given (a) on entrance 
to College, (6) at the time of the mid-year and final examinations of 
the Freshman and Sophomore years, (d) at such other times — not 
later than the beginning of the Junior year, — as may be convenient. 

3. This examination shall be administered by the Division of Modem 
Languages, which may call to its assistance members of other Divisions. 

4. This examination shaU not affect the present* requirement of French 
A or German A. 

The Faculty also took some steps towards uniformity of the 
requirements for the degree with distinction in the several de- 
partments, and accepted as subjects, newly combined for the 
purposes of that degree, (a) Philosophy and Economics, (6) 
Mathematics and Education. 

The new scheme of college instruction is less radical than it 
appears, or rather, it is more radical in principle than in its prob- 
able effect on the elective studies of the general student body, 
and is not meant to be violently revolutionary. As a guide 
and regulator to the student entangled in the elective pamphlet, 
it is of great value; as an ideal of college education; it is of greater 
value still. It admits freedom, but not unchartered freedom. 

In December, the report of the Committee on Supplementary 
Instruction was adopted as follows: — 
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^ 1. That there be a standing committee on supplementary instruo- 
tion, charged with arranging the courses for each year in consultation 
with divisions and departments and individual instructors, and in co- 
operation with other institutions of higher education in or near Boston. 

2. That the Faculty recommend that if such supplementary instruc- 
tion involve a material increase in the amount of work now done by 
Harvard iiistructors the Corporation should increase their numbers to 
a corresponding extent. 

3. That the Faculty recommend that if a plan of cooperation be 
carried a special degree should be instituted by each of the cooperating 
colleges. The courses offered by any of these colleges may be credited 
towards this degree; but the degree should be conferred by the college 
in which the greats part of the student's work has been done. This 
degree at Harvard (and Radcliffe) should require the same nimiber of 
courses as the A.B. and S.B., but might well have different conditions 
of admission (e. g., by certificate or by actual service in teaching) and 
of residence (e. ^., not requiring the full year of residence). The name 
of this new degree should be considered in conference, but when conferred 
by Harvard should not be the A.B. or S.B. 

Supplementary Instruction includes courses in the Summer 
School, and whatever courses may be offered by the Faculty out- 
side of the University. It does not include courses at Radcliffe 
College, which, though taught by Harvard instructors, supervised 
by a committee of the Harvard Faculty, and warranted equiva- 
lent to Harvard courses by the President of Harvard University, 
belong in a college allied to Harvard University, but not yet a 
part of it. 

In pursuance of these votes, the President announced that 
the Conmiittee on the Smmner School and Supplementary Courses 
of Instruction should consist of: — 

Professor J. H. Ropes Professor A. B. Hart 

Professor Josiah Royce Professor W. B. Mxtnbo 

Professor P. H. Hanus Professor W. J. V. Osterhout 

Professor C. H. Moobb Professor H. J. Huohbb 

Subsequently, this committee became the Administrative 
Board of the Department of University Extension, with Pro- 
fessor Ropes as Dean, thus taking a position analogous to that 
of the other Administrative Boards under the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The first important act of the new department resulted in 
the establishment of the degree, Associate in Arts. The terms 
of this degree, as finally agreed upon, are as follows: — 

The Harvard degree will be conferred on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, acting on report from the Administrative 
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Board of the Department of University Extension. Neither an entrance 
examination nor residence at the University will be required for the 
d^ree, for the granting of which the following rules have been adopted 
by the Faculty: — 

I. For the degree of A.A. a candidate is required to pass in studies 
amounting to the same nmnber of courses as is regularly required for 
the degree of A.B., of which the equivalent of not less than five full 
courses shall be courses given by officers of instruction of Harvard Uni- 
versity or by authority of Harvard University. 

II. Of these courses, one shall be taken from each of the following 
four groups of subjects: — 

1. Language, Literature, Fine Arts, Music. 

2. Natural Sciences. 

3. History, Political and Social Sciences. 

4. Philosophy and Mathematics. 

HI. Not more than five of these courses shall be elementary courses 
in any one department. 

IV. The Administrative Board of the Department of University 
Extension is directed to present annually to the Committee on Instruc- 
tion of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences a list of courses, offered by 
Harvard University and the cooperating institutions, to be approved 
by the Faculty as acceptable for the degree of A.A. 

It is understood that the courses to be specially accepted for this 
degree will mainly consist of the Courses of the Summer School of Arts 
and Sciences and the Extension Courses to be offered by the " Com- 
mission on Extension Courses/' already organized by the following 
cooi>erating institutions: — 

Harvard University. Boston University. 

Tufts College. Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Mass. Inst, of Technology. Wellesley College. 

Boston College. Simmons College. 

By vote of the Administrative Board of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, May 31, 1910, men who hold the degree of Associate in 
Arts from Harvard University are entitled to admission to the Graduate 
School, and may be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Master of 
Arts without taking any intervening degree. The conditions of candidacy 
for A.M. will be determined for a holder of the degree of A.A., as they 
are for all other students in the Graduate School, in accordance with 
the circumstances of each individual case. The time required for taking 
a higher degree depends on the character of the student's precious edu- 
cation and on his competence for advanced work. 

It is understood that similar provision will be made for women as 
Graduate Students in Radcliffe College and as candidates for the Rad- 
cliffe degree of A.M. 
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No teacher in active service can get the degree of A.A. without 
proving his (or more commonly her) mettle. The degree makes 
every demand that a special degree for established teachers 
should make. Meantime^ the degree of A.B. is suffered to keep 
its old significance, which ordinarily includes continuity of resi- 
dence and real participation in college life. 

I cannot close my report without mention of my predecessor 
as Dean of the Faculty, who was also, some years before, my 
predecessor as Dean of Harvard College. In 1902 Clement 
Lawrence Smith resigned his deanship. He was already doomed 
by a lingering disease, which he was facing bravely. In 1904 
he resigned his professorship of Latin, and from that time till 
July, 1900, he was slowly dying. Those who knew only his quiet 
and somewhat dry official manner had little conception of the 
loyalty, the devotion and the perfect integrity of his service; 
nor can anyone but a younger man who worked under him ap- 
preciate the sense of strength and of rest in the certainty that 
even throughout the sharpest discussion he would remain just 
and kind. 

L. B. R. BBIGGS, Dean, 



THE COLLEGE 

To THE Pbssident OF THE Univbbsitt: — 

Sib, — I have the honor of submitting to you a report on 
Harvard College for the academic year 1909-10. 

The number of students in the College at the time the lists 
were compiled for the Catalogue of 1909-10 was two thousand 
two hundred and sixty-five, divided as follows: — 

Seniors 367 

Janiors 505 

Sophomores 499 

Freshmen 664 

Total number of Undergraduates 2,036 

Special Students 126 

Unclassified Students 104 

Total 2,265 

Compared with the figures at the corresponding time of the 
preceding year these show a gain of twenty-seven: — 

Gain LoM 

Seniors 19 

Juniors 22 

Sophomores 122 

Freshmen 62 

Special Students 58 

Unclassified Students 104 

207 180 

• 

Net gain 27 

As for a number of years past, therefore, I have again to report 
that in numbers the College remains practica^y stationary. 
During the year the following students died: — 

Warren Bard, '12, July 2, 1910. 

Thomas Savage Bowles, '12, August 14, 1910. 

Stafford Hammond, Special, April 10, 1910. 

Maurice MacPherson, '13, May 13, 1910. 

George Kneeland Munroe, '10, April 28, 1910. 

Four himdred and fifty-two candidates — thirty in Februaiy 
and four hundred and twenty-two in June — received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in course. Of these two himdred and seventy 
were registered as Seniors. The registration of the others is 
shown in the following table: — 
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On leaTe of absence all the year 42 

On leaTe of absence first half-year 3 

On leare of absence second half-year 20 

Gradoate Stndents in Arts and Sciences 8 

Graduate Stndents in Applied Science 6 

Registered in the Law School 15 

Registered in the Medical School 4 

Registered in the Business School 9 

Registered in the Junior Class 25 

Registered in the Sophomore Cls^s 12 

lis 

To be designated ^<as of 1911 *' in the Quinquennial ... 89 

182 

Forty-seven candidates received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Their registration is indicated in the next table: — 

Senior Class 84 

Junior Class 2 

Sophomore Class 8 

89 

Graduate School of Applied Science 1 

Medical School 1 

Sdentiflc School _1 

42 

On leave of absence all the year 2 

On leave of absence second half-year 2 

On leave of absence first half-year, receiving degree at Mid- 
Tears 1 

47 

The last two tables show an increase, over the preceding year, 
of thirty-one candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
of seven for that of Bachelor of Science. 

The next two tables show the losses and gains in the three lower 
classes between November, 1909, and the latter part of October, 
1910. (In compariRg- these tables with the corresponding tables 
of the report for 1908-09 it should be remembered that the figures 
for this year were compiled earlier than were those of last.) 



Class of 1911 
Class of 1912 
Class of 1918 



November, 1900 



(Juniors) 504 

(Sophomores) 496 
(Freshmen) 664 



Loei 


Gain 


199 
126 
224 


69 

118 

78 


549 


255 



November, 1010 

(Seniors) 874 

(Junior 8 ) 480 

(Sophomores) 518 



Net loss in the three classes between Nov., 1909, and Nov., 1910, 294 

(42 less than in 1909). 
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LOS8B8 

Left College before the end of the year . 
Left College at the end of the year . . . 
Were ** dropped" and left College . . . 

Entered a lower class 

Entered a higher clasfi 

Total loss 

OAiirs 

From higher classes 

From lower classes 

Newly admitted 

Total gain 

Net loss 

Net gain 



ClaMof 


Class of 


Clam of 


1911 


1912 


191B 


12 


15 


39 


168 


46 


14 


4 


6 


22 


15 


31 


110 


• • 


28 


39 


199 


126 


224 


6 


19 


32 


38 


35 


• a 


30 


59 


'41 


69 


113 


73 


130 


13 


151 


• • 


• • 


• • 



Total lor 
three 



66 
228 

32 
156 

67 



549 



57 

68 
ISO 

256 

294 



The next table shows the losses and gains in the number of 
Special Students since December, 1909: — 

*In attendance, December, 1909 126 

Left College before the end of the year 15 

Left College at the end of the year 50 

Entered a College class 14 

Total loss 'j9 

Reentered College in 1910 as Special Students ... 47 
Newly admitted 23 

Total ]jO 

Net loss 56 

An examination of this table shows that the object of the 
Committee on Admission to admit to this category only those 
who wish to carry on some special kind of work is practically 
accomplished : it includes only twenty-three " newly admitted.'' 

The Freshman Class in 1910-11 numbers six himdred and 
seventy-one, nine more than in 1909-10. The number admitted 
by examination in 1910, however, is ten less than that in 1909: — 



* Catalogue flgares of 1009-10. 
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Admitted by examination in 1910 600 

Admitted by examination before 1910 83 

Admitted from another college 7 

^Admitted from a higher class 128 

Admitted from the Special Students 2 

Admitted from the Unclassified Students 1 

Total 671 

In the report of last year attention was called to the work 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. In view of the 
approaching discussion of the requirements for admission in the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences I once more urge the importance 
for the future of the College, the great desirability, and the 
advantages of bringing the Harvard definitions into complete 
conformity with those of the Board, and of accepting, without 
a reexamination of the candidates' examination books, the ratings 
given by the Board's readers. The wide constituency of the 
Board, the devoted service therein and in its Commissions of 
men eminent in secondary as well as in college work, its constant 
watchfulness of standards, and the great care with which its 
examinations are prepared and criticised, give its judgments a 
weight and an educational value far exceeding those of any single 
college, however eminent. 

The members of the Administrative Board for 1909-10 were 
Professors Willson, Parker, Ward, Lyman, Mr. Hart, the Assis- 
tant Dean, and the Dean. 

During the course of the year one student was expelled for 
complicity in an attempt to obtain money by false pretences; 
two were dismissed, one for dishonesty in business transactions, 
and one for cheating and lying about it; four were required to 
withdraw for deception in connection with written work; two 
had their probation closed for the same reason; one was required 
to withdraw on account of irregularity in attendance; four had 
their probation closed for the same reason; twenty-two had their 
probation closed and one was required to withdraw for poor 
records in studies; five '' admitted on trial " failed to maintain 
a satisfactory record and had their trials closed. 

The adoption by the Faculty of the new rules governing the 
choice of electives marks one of the greatest changes, perhaps 
the very greatest change, of recent years. To predict their final 
educational effect is, of course, impossible; but they give good 

* Dropped firom 1918: by low record, 17; by admission conditions, 50; by both low record 
and conditions, 19. Beadmitted Freshmen: formerly in 1910, 1; formerly in 1911, 11; formerly 
in 1912, 10; formerly in 1913, 11. Total 128. , 
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promise of correcting the evils developed in an unrestricted 
elective system. From the " office " point of view two great 
gains are inmiediately secured: a closer relation between the 
individual student and some teacher, and a thoughtful choice of 
studies. The increase in the Committee of Advisers, so often 
urged before, results in each member receiving only four new 
'' advisees " each year, a total of but sixteen when the new system 
is in complete operation, half the number that some advisers 
have taken each year. It is possible, therefore, for each adviser 
to establish close, friendly relations with each student in his 
charge, helpful to both. That the older members of the Faculty, 
as well as the younger, are serving on this committee is reason 
for hearty congratulation. Vastly more important, however, 
is the rule, applied first to the members of the present Freshman 
Class, that every student must early in his college career think 
about the studies he elects, and the object of his training. That 
hereafter every student in Harvard College must thoughtfully, 
carefully plan his whole coiu*se of study with the advice of some 
member or a committee of the Faculty ranks among the greatest 
changes for good in the whole history of the College. 

The number of scholars winning a position in the First Group 
for the academic year 1910-11 is forty-five; of these fourteen 
hold honorary and thirty-one stipendiary scholarships. In 
1909-10 thirty-nine students won a position in this group; nine- 
teen held honorary and twenty stipendiary scholarships. 

One hundred and thirty-three students in 1910-11 hold scholar- 
ships of the Second Group, — seventy-one stipendiary, sixty-two 
honorary, — as compared with eighty-three stipendiary and 
seventy-one honorary, in 1909-10. 

The report of the Committee on Improving Instruction, made 
some four years ago, showed clearly the small amount of time 
given by a very considerable body of students to the regular 
work of the College: nevertheless, with this small effort, almost 
all of these were, as are their successors to-day, able to reach the 
low standard which ensures promotion and freedom from censure, 
the standard which by implication has been mistakenly denomi- 
nated " satisfactory." They have " fulfilled the requirements." 
The Dean's report for 1907-08 called attention to this, and said 
that in no place where young men are supposed to be seriously 
engaged in work, save a college, would such a standard both of 
quality and of quantity be tolerated from youths of equal ag^y 
endowment, and advantages. In complete accord with this low 
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standard of work is, among an even larger body of students, the 
standard of attendance. A very considerable portion of the time 
of the Recorder, the Assistant Dean, and the Dean is devoted to 
interviewing and warning students, in many cases repeatedly, 
about an irregularity in keeping appointments which in a shop, 
a factory, or an office would not infrequently on the occasion of 
the first interview lead to curt dismissal. The point that the 
analogy between the youth in the factory and him in college is 
not perfect is true; the one is paid for his services, the other pays 
for instruction, — or, rather, casually and genially takes from 
somebody else the money to pay for it; but the imperfection in 
the analogy in no way militates against the truth that for every 
youth the years from seventeen to twenty-one are inmiensely 
important in the formation of habits and character, — a period, 
when, if ever, he should learn to be prompt, accurate, and efficient, 
when slipshod methods of thought and work alike should be 
tabooed. In a discussion of this subject it should not be forgotten 
that it is not for studies alone that a young man comes to college: 
any system that does not leave ample time for thinking (of which 
the majority of students do far too little), sports, friendships, 
and those " imdergraduate activities " which help so much in 
the development of the well rounded man, should be condemned; 
but for all of these and a much higher standard of work there is 
ample time in the twenty-four hours of the day. The truth is 
that college students have the lax habit of thinking that college 
work and engagements should follow, not take precedence of, 
the pressing engagements of undergraduate activities, the social 
life of the college and the outside world; and we have the distress- 
ing spectacle of vigorous young men who should be enthusiastic 
for duty maintaining toward their work the school-boy attitude 
that for some mysterious reason work is to be done and engage- 
ments are to be kept only to such an extent as will obviate trouble 
with ''the Office." The College possesses an abundance of 
young men, usually, but by no means always, members of imder- 
graduate social organizations, whose attitude toward life, save 
that their intellectual interest is not usually so keen, is that of a 
man who, having retired from active employment, is spending 
his declining years in ease and comfort. 

In this matter of attendance the evil is especially great because 
of the support, partly conscious and partly unconscious, of some 
teachers and many parents. There are teachers who frankly 
say that they do not care whether students cc«ne to their lectures 
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or stay away (and when a lecture is simply a repetition of what is 
ahready printed in an accessible book the student's objection to 
attending is justified) ; such an attitude or such a lecture produces 
its immediate effect upon the lazy pupU. Those persons who 
still possess old-fashioned notions of promptness and attention 
to duty, but are unacquainted with college routine, would view 
with astonishment the amount of unfavorable criticism — and 
there are occasions when " unfavorable criticism " is a mild term 
for it — bestowed upon administrative officers because they will 
not extend a vacation already more than thirteen weeks in length 
in order that a youth may have a " little more of Europe," or " a 
few days' shooting " (with which the opening of the college usually 
interferes); or grant him leave of absence during term-time to 
'^ assist " at " coming-out " teas and balls, to go to New York a 
few days in advance of the arrival of an uncertain steamer so that 
'^ he shall surely be on the dock," or to recover from the strain 
of the athletic season, writing a play, or taking part in it, an 
intercollegiate debate, the mid-year examinations (seldom more 
than six in a period of two and a half weeks), '' making " a college 
publication, — the list may be indefinitely prolonged. In any 
place other than a college there would be no prolonged arguments; 
but there, too, there would be no such subjects for argument, for 
neither the parents nor their son would think of presenting them. 
In the opinion of many youths all minor surgical operations, the 
removal of tonsils and adenoids, all dentists' work, the examina- 
tion of eyes and the fitting of glasses must be done in term-time, 
that nothing may interfere with vacations, — a situation that 
would be amusing did not the support of so many parents make 
it serious. (Those especially whose homes are in New York, 
Philadelphia, or any other large Eastern city find Boston physi- 
cians and surgeons quite incompetent; prosperous Westerners as a 
rule prefer those of New York.) " I told Bob that I thought he 
was cutting a little too much," genially observed the father (a 
college graduate) of one student who was found taking a day off 
each week to go hunting. '' His college life has been just what 
I wanted it to be," said the father (also a college graduate) of a 
member of a university athletic team who, after being for a year 
on the '' ragged edge " in both studies and attendance, had at 
last failed; adding as an afterthought, '' of course, I wish that 
he had won his promotion." These cases are typical. 

That they themselves do not believe in such laxness in work 
or attendance undergraduates give unconscious but overwhelming 
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proof in the standards which they set candidates for college papers, 
theatrical and musical performances, athletic teams, and the like. 
The whole matter may be summed up in the answer of a crew 
candidate to the question, " What would happen to you in your 
crew work if you had such a record of attendance ? " ''I should 
be fired,'' was the prompt reply. '' I've seen a great light," said 
another youth who, under censure for a poor record in studies 
and attendance, had finally been sent away for a third reason and 
was returning after six months in the office of a business house; 
" I've been a cog in a machine; there was pressure on both sides; 
I had to work; everybody was working. What you said was 
absolutely true; if I'd worked two hours a day and gone to my 
recitations I'd never have been in trouble about my studies." 

The establishment of the ^' Dean's List," the experiment of 
giving winners of scholarships and candidates for degrees with 
distinction what is practically freedom in the ordering of their 
attendance, has still to prove its worth beyond a limited circle. 
To serious students, especially to those engaged in laboratory 
work or in courses involving special investigation and to candi- 
dates for degrees with distinction in the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding their final examination, this freedom is of great value. A 
considerable number of hard-working men maintain most excellent 
records of attendance throughout the term, and make use of the 
privileges of the list only before recesses to secure a few additional 
well-deserved days of rest. For these men the plan is wholly 
admirable. On the other hand, cases of the abuse of the privi- 
leges are not rare; freedom to govern one's own attendance has 
developed into unbridled '' cutting " and has meant the virtual 
abandonment of regular study for social engagements or some 
undergraduate or outside activity, to be followed by vigorous 
cramming before examinations. As a result it has become neces- 
sary for the Recorder and the Dean to keep close watch over the 
records of a number of students on the List, usually candidates 
for degrees with distinction who, however, have not attained 
scholarship rank. That the privilege of cutting is uppermost 
in the minds of a good many students is shown by the increase in 
the number of inquiries in regard to the List shortly before the 
various recesses. The experiment, however, should not be aban- 
doned without longer trial, although the argument urged against 
it at the beginning, that it is unwise to offer as an inducement 
for good work permission to neglect a part of the preparation 
deemed advantageous for that work, has not been disproved. 
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The success of the new degree with distinction does not depend 
upon the maintenance of the Dean's List. An interesting com- 
parison may be made between the average cutting of scholarship 
holders who are candidates for degrees with distinction and that 
of scholarship holders who are not. (See Table IV.) 

The following tables give the " unexcused absences " for the 
year 1909-10; they do not, therefore, include absences for serious 
'* cases of illness " (reports of which are made by the Medical 
Adviser) or other '' unavoidable hindrances/' such, for example, 
as those caused by family affliction; they do include those for 
minor illnesses (such as would seldom keep a man away from his 
business), those of students working to pay their way, and those 
in a small nmnber of cases with extraordinary circumstances 
known to the Dean, the Assistant Dean, and the Recorder. The 
office records of attendance are trustworthy, but are not abso- 
lutely accurate; much has been done to improve them with 
the funds available; more can and should be done; in general, 
failures to record absences occur much more often than does the 
mistake of marking absent a student who was on hand pimctually. 
The time covered by the tables is about twenty-five and one-half 
weeks, the working time of the college year after vacations, 
recesses, and mid-year and final examination periods have been 
deducted. Of appointments recorded at the Office a student 
may have, generally speaking, three for each full course he elects. 
He must elect four courses, he may elect six: roughly speaking, 
therefore, he must have each week from twelve to eighteen en- 
gagements, which are recorded at the Office (in advanced labora- 
tory courses full records are kept at the laboratory only), ap- 
pointments when he is expected to be in a fixed place at a fixed 
tune. Except for the comparatively few students who elect 
courses having a session from half-past one till half-past two 
Saturday afternoons, that afternoon is a half -holiday. 

Table I gives the total number of unexcused absences for under- 
graduates. (Only Seniors, Juniors, and Sophomores may register 
on the Dean's List or win places there.) 
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Seniors . . 
Juniors . . 
Sophomores 
Freshmen . 
Unclassifled 
Special . . 
Scientific . 

Total . 



Number 



881 
510 
500 
665 
110 
128 
14 



2,808 



Number on Dmui*i 

Lbt, Mholanhip 

holders of Oroopa 

1 end S, and candl- 

datat for dorreei 

with dktlnSion 



75 
54 

89 



168 



Kamber 

not on 

Dean'B List 



806 
456 
461 
665 
110 
128 
14 



2,140 



Number 
that did not 

attend 
entire year 



61 
18 
81 
89 
10 
17 
1 



177 



Number 

tliat did 

attend 

entire year 



820 
492 
469 
626 
100 
111 
18 



2,181 



Senion . . 
Jnniors . . 
Sophomores 
Freshmen . 
Unclassified 
Special . . 
Scientific . 

Total . 



Total 

nnexcoBed 

abaences 



12,988 

17,586 

17,682 

21,067 

2,578 

8,158 

226 



75,220 



Unexcnsed 

abaences 

for Dean's 

List 



8,000 
1,799 
1,899 



6,198 



Unexcnsed 

absencea 

for those 

not on 

Dean's List 



9,988 

15,787 

16,288 

21,057 

2,578 

8,158 

226 



69,022 



Unexcnsed 

absences of 

those who did 

not attend 

entire ^ear 



1,482 
466 
900 
967 
150 
809 
4 



4,228 



Unexcused 
absences of 
those who 
did attend 
entire year 



11,556 

17,121 

16,788 

20,090 

2,428 

2,844 

222 



70,994 



Table II gives the average of unexcused absences in various 
categories : — 





• 

Sntire class 


Of those on 
Dean's List 


Of those not 
on Dean's List 


Of those who 

attended 

entire year 


Seniors 

Jnniors 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

Unclassified 

Special 

Scientific 


84.09 
84.80 
85.22 
81.66 
28.44 
24.68 
16.14 


40 

88.81 

85.87 

• • • • 
 • • • 

• • • • 

• •  • 


82.64 
84.62 
85.14 

•  • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • « 


86.11 
84.80 
85.68 
82.09 
24.28 
25.62 
17.07 


Total 


82.59 


86.89 


82.21 


88.81 



82 
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Table III gives the average number of unexcufied absences of 
each student on the Dean's List of candidates for d^^rees with 
distinction: — 

8chol*nhip holders Not echoUrahlp holdvn 

Seniors (24) 40.85 (51) 39.59 

Jnnion ...... (23) 40.30 (31) 28.18 

Sophomores .... (10) 42.90 (29) 33.45 



Table IV gives the average number of unezcused absences for 
winners of scholarships: — 



CandidateB for degrees Not candidates for degrees 
with distincdon with distiiiction 



Seniors (24) 40.85 

Juniors (23) 40.30 

Sophomores .... (10) 42.90 



(16) 17.78 
(25) 16.84 
(36) 81.14 



Table V gives the unexcused absences of students in the four 
regular classes, grouped according to the number of " cuts ": — 





Grouped according to nnmber of unexcused absenoea, lOOB-10 


Kntir« body of stadeots 
enrolled as 


1-6 


7-16 


16-25 


26-dO 
160 


51-100 


101 
3 


Totalu 


Not here 

the entire 

year 


Here the 

entire 

year 


Seniors 


24 


55 


67 


72 


381 


61 


320 


Juniors 


19 


60 


96 


239 


93 


3 


510 


18 


492 


Sophomores .... 


29 


69 


71 


230 


97 


4 


500 


31 


469 


Freshmen ....". 


51 


129 
313 


127 


244 


105 


9 


665 


39 


686 


Totals .... 


123 


361 


873 


367 


19 


2,056 


149 


1,907 


Deducting those not 

here the entire year 

Record for those here 


24 


37 


31 


42 


13 


2 


149 






the entire year in 
four regular classes 


99 


276 


330 


831 


354 


17 


1,907 







These tables speak for themselves, showing elearly in a body 
in many ways extraordinarily healthy an insidious disease against 
which administrative officers are constantly struggling. The 
real cure is the awakening of a vital interest in study; but the 
method of injecting that vigor into the body collegiate has yet 
to be found. The present, practical cure, except by a very 
simple, radical means, the use of which meets fierce opposition, 
is difficult. To allow a definite number of '' cuts " produces a 
sentiment that they must be '' taken ": in one university these 
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authorued absences have won the name of '' gratuities "; such a 
flystem practically preaches not " do your best/' but '^ do as 
much as you have to." *' Cuts " there must be, — there are 
serious cases of iUness and of family affliction, unavoidable hin- 
drances (these, it should be remembered, have not been included 
in the tables given above), but the total is not great; even with 
men earning their way the total number necessary except in a 
few extraordinary cases is small. At present a line is drawn at 
the " Dean's list," and it is well to give the plan, doubtful as is 
the wisdom of it in several aspects, a longer trial. But for those 
students who neither seek nor attain distinction, who are content 
with mediocrity, regularity in attendance should be strictly 
enforced; the man who persists in slipshod habits should be sent 
away. In action to this end the Administrative Board should' 
have the moral support of the members of the Faculty individ- 
ually. This support, generally, the Board is supposed to have 
in the rule that '^ regular attendance at college exercises is re- 
quired," and it likewise secures vigorous support in the discus- 
sion of a hypothetical case. In the specific instance, however, 
the situation is very different. He is indeed a rare and forlorn 
youth who, having barely escaped censure for a low record in 
studies (or, indeed, incurred it), and finding himself after repeated 
warnings in difficulties on the score of attendance, cannot secure 
some teacher (or occasionally even a member of a yet higher 
board) to beg, what his parents demand, that he be given one 
more chance, the last, " now that he is awake to the situation," 
a state of being in which, long before, when he was having private 
interviews in the office, he professed himself. And even after 
he has had that last chance and failed, his failure apparently in 
no way discourages him or his parents and friends, graduate and 
undergraduate, from beginning a campaign for one more last 
chance. " This is the most unfair thing that was ever done," 
said one much supported youth after the last campaign had 
faUed. And to the surprised question, ''Why, haven't you 
been warned over and over again ? " came the reply, " That 's 
it; I've been warned so many*times that warnings have ceased 
to have any effect." The standard both of work and of attendance 
should be raised. It may be urged that this is not the way to 
produce a love for learning; it is not, nor has any way yet been 
discovered; but much will have been gained for the college when 
its minimiim standard calls for neither a blush nor an apology, 
a standard which the industrious as well as the lazy wiU respect. 
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To a large body of undergraduates, seriously at work, the real 
strength of the college, little observed by the world, such a raising 
of the standard would bring no new prescription; their standard 
is already higher than any that the Faculty would or should fix. 
The increase is needed for that other companionable body, care- 
less, genial, and generous, but wofully weak in the presence of 
the routine of daily duty, the doing of which brings neither ex- 
citement nor praise. 

B. S. HURLBUT, Dean. 



ATHLETIC SPORTS 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sm, — ^As chairman of the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports, I have the honor of giving you my report for the 
academic year 1909-10. 

The Faculty and graduate members of the Committee were the 
same as in 1908-09. Two new undergraduate members, Messrs. 
Fish and Jaques, took the places made vacant by the graduation 
of Messrs. Burr and Currier; later, in Mr. Fish's absence, Mr. 
Lanigan was appointed as his successor. The Committee met 
twelve times. It experienced the usual difficulty in securing a 
quorum, and the usual lively divergences of opinion with harmony 
of general feeling and purpose. 

In an earlier year, when the suggestion of withdrawal from all 
intercollegiate winter sports had been considered and rejected, 
basketball as an intercollegiate sport in Harvard College was 
abandoned. In March, 1910, the Committee voted that Harvard 
should withdraw from the Intercollegiate Swimming Association. 
The Committee has no prejudice against swimming, which has 
been plausibly defended as the '' cleanest '* of all sports, but 
believes that a college without a swimming tank cannot train 
its men for intercollegiate contests. In this belief, I imderstand, 
the students concur with the Committee. 

In the four major sports, the college had a reasonable share 
of success. The football team was defeated by a Yale eleven 
of remarkable power, which was yet unable to score a touchdown. 
The baseball team had a disastrous season in more ways than 
one: severe accidents crippled the outfield and weakened the 
infield; the supply of available pitchers was small; and, except 
now and then, the team could not be depended on for strong, or 
even steady, play throughout the game. The conduct of the 
players on the field was good. The track team defeated Yale 
in the closest contest imaginable. The crews lost the races with 
Cornell, but made a clean sweep at New London. The most 
notable success in the lesser intercollegiate sports was in lacrosse. 
Hockey has suffered for want of a covered rink, — a want now 
met by the new rink in Boston. 
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Something has been done to spread the interest in athletic 
sports as exercise. Second and even third teams and crews have 
had informal games with our neighbors, and scrub teams give 
many students opportunities in hockey and baseball. Mr. Gar- 
celon has tried to unearth lonely Freshmen, and through physical 
exercise to strengthen their bodies, clear their minds, and bring 
them into healthy association with their fellows. He maintains 
that a systematic effort to interest every Freshman in some out- 
of-door sport would noticeably better the physical, mental, and 
moral condition of the whole class. 

In January Mr. Garcelon opened to Freshmen, not candidates 
for any team, a class in general athletics. Only a few persons 
came, but these found the class profitable. Mr. Garcelon's 
conception of general athletic instruction, I print in his own 
words: — 

In January the announcement was made that there would be a class 
for Freshmen, who were not candidates for any team, in general athletics. 
Seven bo3rs reported and attended that class. I led the class about 
three days a week in the gymnasium, giving them vaulting, a little 
tumbling, some bar work, hurdling, high jumping, and running. Fol- 
lowing that, they were given ten lessons in sparring by Mr. Foley, and 
later still, ten lessons in fencing by Mr. Leslabay. The improvement 
in their work, in their carriage, and in their ability to do things easily 
was marked. 

If this plan were developed and systematized to include instruction 
in swimming, wrestling, and perhaps out-of-door running, soccer- 
football, and tennis, I believe it would be a great thing for our students. 
The course should be mapped out to include both gymnastics and ath- 
letics, and should be varied enough to arouse and keep the interest of the 
students. Naturally, it would follow that some teacher from the Medical 
School would give lectures on personal hygiene and kindred subjects. 
I believe the first step toward the accomplishment of this would be to re- 
quire every Freshman to be examined by the Director of the Gynmasium, 
and a record made of the examination. That would give us the facts 
first required. I wish that the proper authorities would impose such a 
requirement. 

In the business office of the Harvard Athletic Association, the 
Graduate Treasurer has brought order out of what threatened 
to be chaos. An overwhelming business had been attempted 
in short time and in closely limited space, with untrained help 
and hand-to-mouth methods. Every year made things worse. 
The business office of the Association has been reorganized, and 
the bookkeeping improved. 
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The cost of organised athletics is ahnost scandalous. In 
spite of large receipts from baseball, and enormous receipts from 
football, the AssociatioUi after moderate payment toward the 
permanent improvement of Soldier's Field, can barely meet its 
bills. The almost complete abolition of subscriptions such as 
once victimized Freshmen is a healthy curtailment of our income; 
the increased outlay for hospitality to visiting teams is a healthy 
addition to our expenses; the cost of expert medical aid is a duty 
cheerfully assumed: but some expenses bear about the same 
relation to the health and success of our teams that a silver- 
mounted bridle bears to good horsemanship. 

Captains, managers, and coaches incline to throw aside equip- 
ment that is highly serviceable and almost new, and to buy at 
great expense something wholly new and a shade better; they 
tend to encourage an exaggerated fastidiousness in hotel accom- 
modations, in food, and in clothing; they too often require for 
themselves and their men such luxuries of the table and of trans- 
portation as none but the rich can afford. The days when the 
players bought their own imiforms and equipment, and paid 
their own travelling expenses and doctors' bills are gone past 
returning; shoes and sweaters for players, dinners for coaches 
and committees, taxicabs for busy men who steal time to help 
us without remuneratioui — these things have become necessary: 
but shoes and sweaters to wear once or not at all, shoes and 
sweaters as keepsakes, souvenir photographs, taxicabs as the 
sole means of getting about, costly dinners with wines and cigars, 
— all to be paid for out of gate money, — these things belong 
with that theory of training which furnishes free automobile 
rides and theatre trips as a relief to the overtaxed nervous system 
of the university squads. It is things like these that give a 
handle to the enemy of athletic sports, and pamper or even 
pauperize strong men. 

I have in mind no one coach, no one team, no one year and no 
one college, — merely the tendency of modem athletics in uni- 
versities where gate receipts are high. That petting is not essen- 
tial to victory, may be learned from the athletic history of the 
George Junior Republic. When an athlete feels that victory 
hangs on gratuitous automobile rides, or on the substitution of 
squabs for chicken at the training table, I suspect that he is 
already beaten. I write this in full recognition of the terrific 
strain put on some temperaments by a great contest in rowing 
or in football. 
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The establishing of advisory committees (formal or informal) 
in the major sports bids fair to work well. In rowing, its benefits 
are miquestioned; in football, it has brought marked gains; in 
baseball, the lack of it has injured our chance of success. 

Permanent improvements on Soldier's Field continue, though 
less rapidly than we could wish. The completion of the Stadium 
has greatly improved the appearance of the field. A considerable 
area has been underdrained and filled in. 

In my last report I dwelt on those offences against courtesy 
and fair play which threaten the very life of baseball as a game 
for gentlemen, — offences which cannot honestly be laid at the 
door of the professional player, whose game is often cleaner and 
quieter than that of the college amateur. It is pleasant to note 
that in 1910 baseball at Harvard was free from conspicuous 
discourtesy. Yet throughout the coimtry this sport and other 
sports suffer from low ideals. It is these low ideals that are 
responsible for the waste of money in enervating luxury to which 
I have already referred. It is they that give rise to the practices 
in baseball, scarcely credible among gentlemen, which I discussed 
last year. It is they also that have made possible the occasional 
outbreaks, the distrust, and the pathetic diplomacy in the rela- 
tions of what should be noble rivals, such as Harvard and Yale. 
All that is needed to lift intercollegiate sport beyond the reach 
of just attack, and to put it where it belongs in physical, mental 
and moral education, is simple honesty and conmion sense. 

L. B. R. BRIGGS, Chairman. 



THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 

SCIENCES 

To THE President op the Univebsity: — 

Sib, — As Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
I have the honor to submit a report on the School for the academic 
year 1909-10. 

The following tables present in summary form information 
concerning the number and distribution of the students, recom- 
mendations for degrees, and the assignment of fellowships and 
scholarships. 

Table I shows that the number of students registered in the 
School was four hundred and fifty-two, an increase of twenty- 
three over the preceding year. Of this number four hundred 
and thirty-five were resident and seventeen non-resident, of 
whom fifteen were travelling fellows. Of the resident students 
three hundred and seventy-six were in attendance during the 
whole year, of whom two hundred and seventy-nine were doing 
fuU work. Of the remaining fifty-nine resident students twenty- 
eight entered the School after November 1 and thirty withdrew 
before the end of the year. The School lost one resident 
member by death, George Kneeland Munroe of New York 
City, who had completed the requirements for the A.B. in 
Harvard College and was pursuing studies in history at the 
time of his death, April 28. A travelling fellow of great 
promise was also taken from the School, William Bayard 
Cutting, Jr., A.B. 1900, who had entered upon his studies of 
government as John Harvard Fellow, and died at Assouan, 
E^ypt, March 10, 1910. 
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Tablk I. — Number and Classification of Students 

1907-08 1908-09 I909-1O 

I. BMldent Student! doliic full work In the School for the whole 

aoftdemioyear 287 390 179 

RMldent students not doing full work or not working for the whole 

year M Reddent Students 119 128 156 

—406 413 —486 

Non-Resident Students holding feUowshlpe 17 16 16 

Non-Restdent Students not holding fellowships 1 1 2 

18 16 17 

XL Students whose studies lay chiefly In 

1. Semltio Languages and History 

IL Andent Languages (Classlos and Indie Philology) .... 24 28 26 

IIL Modem Languages (Including Comparatiye Literature) . . 119 127 117 

It. History and PoUtloal Sdenoe 86 86 77 

T. Phlloeophy 49 60 69 

▼1. Education 14 12 2S 

tU. line Arts (Including Arehltectnre) 6 6 2 

▼Itt. Music 6 8 8 

U. Mathematlos 22 28 80 

X. Physics •. 16 18 14 

il. Chemistry 40 84 26 

zU. Engineering 2 1 2 

zUI. Forestry 1 O 

xly. Biology 22 18 20 

XT. Geology 6 9 9 

zvl. Mining and Metallurgy 8 1 

zvU. Anthropology 6 6 

xvllL Medloal.Solences 4 6 

Undassed Studento 6 6 21 



ni. Ftrat-year Students 241 246 264 

Second-year StudenU 97 104 110 

Third-year Students 60 52 68 

Fourth-year Studento 26 18 24 

Studento In fifth year or later 10 10 11 



ly. A.B.'s and S.B.'s of Harvard Unlvefslty and of no other Institution 112 120 122 
A.B.'s and S.B.'s (and holders of similar degrees) of other Institu- 
tions and also of Hanrard University 11 6 6 

Studento not holding the Harvard degree of A.B. or S3 801 804 324 



y. Studento holding the Harvard degree of A.M., S.M., Ph.D., or 

S.D 95 96 106 

Studento holding the Harvard degree of A.B. or S.B., but not of 

A.M., S.M., Ph.D., or S.D 84 87 86 

Studento holding no Harvard degree In Arto, Phlloeophy, or 

Science 246 247 

—424 



In Table II similar facts concerning residence and amount of 
work are set forth for a period of twenty years. Tables III and 
IV show that the percentage of students in their first and follow- 
ing years and the percentage of students without Harvard degrees 
remain substantially unchanged as compared with several pre- 
ceding years. 
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Table UI. — Pebcentage of Students in theib first and 

FOLLOWING tears: 1897-1910 



00 

s 






s 



o 



? 



First-year Students 

Second-year Students 

Third-year Students 

Fourth-year Students and Students 
of longer residence 



% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


61 


66 


63 


64 


60 


64 


61 


60 


63 


66 


67 


67 


26 


21 


26 


23 


26 


26 


21 


24 


26 


21 


23 


24 


16 


13 


11 


15 


12 


11 


12 


11 


13 


14 


12 


12 


9 


11 


11 


8 


12 





6 


6 


8 





8 


7 



% 

56 

26 
11 

8 



Table IV. — Percentage of Students without Harvard 

Degrees: 1897-1910 



Percentage of Students holding no 
Harvard degree 

Percentage of Students holding no 
Harvard first degree in Arts or 
Sciences 



00 
00 
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40 
66 
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% 



41 



66 
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00 



44 



61 



44 



62 



04 
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40 



66 
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46 



62 



s 



46 



60 



% 



62 



66 



% 



62 



64 



66 



67 



I 



% 



58 



71 



% 



68 



71 



% 



58 



71 



Tables V, VI, and VII indicate that the School continues to 
maintain its national character in the geographical distribution 
of its students and of the institutions from which they come to 
Harvard, and this conclusion has been confirmed by a careful 
comparison, which is too detailed to admit of compact presen- 
tation, with the other graduate departments of Harvard Uni- 
versity and with the graduate schools of other universities. A 
gratifying fact in such statistics is the steady increase in the 
resort to the School on the part of graduates of colleges in the 
West and South. 
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Table VI. — Students from Haryard akd twentt-four 

Colleges : 1896-96 — 1909-10 
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299 


300 


293 



8 



5? 



I 



AinhfOTt > 

Brown 

Dartmouth 

Y«l6 

MlchlsMi 

Bowdoln ........ 

CAhfomlA 

Ohio Wedeyan .... 

Kanim 

Haverford 

Wllllama 

Toronto 

WMleyan (Conn.) . . . 

Boston UnlY. 

Tufts 

Indiana 

Leland Stanford Jr. . . 

Oberlln 

Colombia 

Northwestern 

Chicago 

Princeton 

Texas 

Dalhousle 



Total Membership . . . 



196 
6 
8 
2 
10 
4 
6 
8 
2 
6 
5 
2 
6 
3 
3 

6 
7 
3 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
3 



336 



191 

7 
6 
3 
4 
7 
4 
8 
2 
4 
5 
4 
6 
5 
4 
5 
4 
6 
6 

6 
2 
2 



197 
10 
11 
6 
7 
7 
9 
7 
8 
6 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 
9 
1 
6 
3 
3 
3 3 



189 
8 
8 
6 

4 
2 
8 
7 
6 
2 
4 
3 
6 
3 
1 
4 
3 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 
4 
3 
5 



174 
10 
11 
7 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
3 
5 
4 
3 
8 
1 
6 
3 
6 
1 
6 
6 
7 
3 
6 
2 



282 

14 
12 
12 
9 
10 
7 
4 
8 
3 
7 
7 
4 
4 
5 
6 
2 
4 

6 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 



192 
8 
7 
9 
7 
6 
5 
3 
14 
2 
5 
7 
6 
2 
6 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
2 
3 

3 
2 



341353 



316 



325 



427 



395 



197 
8 

12 
6 
8 

10 
3 
8 

12 
3 
5 
7 
3 
3 
7 
1 
4 
3 
3 
4 
1 
4 
3 
1 
4 



186 

7 
4 
10 
7 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
3 
8 
3 
8 
2 
6 
3 
3 
7 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 



409 



407 



182 

10 
8 
8 
6 
9 
6 
6 
6 
3 
8 
7 
4 
3 
6 

6 

4 
3 
6 
2 

4 
4 
6 
3 

424 



182 
9 
9 
9 
6 
7 
8 
4 
8 
4 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
4 
8 
1 
4 
11 
6 
6 
7 
6 
3 



429 



199 

14 

6 

10 
7 
6 
7 
5 
4 
7 
8 
8 
2 
2 
8 
6 
6 
1 
4 
6 
6 
8 
8 
6 
3 



452 



2816 
129 
110 
102 



74 
70 



64 
61 



67 
66 



66 

52 
60 
60 
49 
44 



Table VII. — Birthplaces of Graduate Students: 1907-10 

1907-06 1906-09 1909-10 

Students bom In the New England SUtes 131 129 132 

Students bom In other Northern States east of the Mlsslsslp|»l 

River 149 166 160 

Students bom In Southern Stotes east of the Mississippi RlTW . . 81 17 87 

Students bora in Stotes west of the Mississippi River 69 68 61 

Students born in the Dominion of Canada 26 27 27 

Students bom In other foreign oountrles 28 82 86 

Total number of students 424 429 452 

Fteeentage of students bom In New England 81 80 29 

Ptooentage of students bom elsewhere 69 70 71 

More fundamental than any matter of numbers is, of course, 
the question of quality. In these days it is not infrequently 
said that American graduate schools are not attracting the ablest 
and most ambitious men in the colleges, and that the prevalent 
type of graduate student is apt to be docile, limited in outlook, 
and lacking in intellectual initiative. These statements, if true. 
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deserve very serious attention, for the graduate student of to-day 
is the professor and investigator of to-morrow, and the future 
of productive scholarship in America, as well as the quality of 
college and university teaching, rests mainly with our graduate 
schools. These must take the material which comes to them, 
and the quality of this material depends primarily upon the 
success of the colleges in arousing enthusiasm for scholarship 
among their students, and of college and university authorities 
in creating, through the academic career, sufficient opportunity 
for those who have thus been moved to give their lives to learning. 
Whether as a matter of fact the level of ability in our graduate 
schools is unduly low, must be largely a question of opinion, — 
indeed compliunts of the same kind are heard from the profes- 
sional schools and are not unknown in European universities, 
— yet some light may be thrown upon the problem by statistical 
investigation. With respect to Harvard University, it has been 
conclusively shown that the men who have distinguished them- 
selves in college are in general those who attain distinction in 
the Law School and the Medical School, and it should be possible 
to determine whether the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
secures its fair share of the men whose ability and intellectual 
promise have thus been demonstrated in college. Table VIII 
shows for a period of ten years the number and distribution of 
the Bachelors of Arts of Harvard College who have entered the 
various graduate schools of the University the year following 
graduation.^ These figures are interesting from many points 
of view, but I wish to call attention merely to their bearing on 
the quality of the Harvard men who come into the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. In general it appears that, while 
the percentage of men who go on with their studies increases 
from twenty-nine in the case of the plain A.B.'s to sixty-two in 
the case of those taking the degree summa cum laude, the pro- 
portion of these who enter the Graduate School also shows a 
marked increase as we go up in the scale of distinction. Thus, 
while of the total number of A.B.'s returning to the University 
the year after graduation only twenty-four per cent (349 out of 

1 Small diaorapanolei In tlie totala iliioe 1908 are explained by the registraUona In the 
Qnduate School of Bualneea Administration, which oover too short a period for Indualon In 
the general table. In 1908 there registered in this School six graduates with a plain A.B. 
and one with A.B. ntagna eum lauds; In 1909 seven students with a plain A.B. and two 
with A.B. maona eum iawU; in 1910 nine students with a plain A.B. and three with A.B. 



Although the Lawrence Scientific School was not a graduate school, the registrations In the 
Lawrence Scientific School and in the Graduate School of Applied Sdence are for convenience 
Itlaeed In a single series. 
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Table VIII. — DisTsiBrrrtoK or Habvabd A.B.'b enteriho tbk 
Sbtbrai. Gbadcate Schools, 1901-10 
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1,461) enter the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, fifty-seven 
per cent of these (199) are honor men. As against seventeen 
per cent of the plain A.B.'s, one-third of all the honor men who 
go on enter the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and this 
proportion increases with the grade of distinction achieved. 
Thus while but twenty-three per cent of the A.B.'s cum laude 
returning to the University the year after graduation enter the 
Graduate School, the percentage of those magna cum laude is 
forty-two and of those summa cum laude seventy-one. More- 
over, the proportion of men of distinction who enter the Graduate 
School has shown a tendency to increase rather than to diminish 
since Harvard College has ceased to confer the higher grades of 
distinction on the basis of marks in unrelated courses. Thus 
from 1901 to 1907, when the degree cum laude was conferred 
simply upon grades in courses and the degree magna cum laude 
and svmma cum laude was granted either for grades in courses 
or for excellence in special subjects, thirty-two and seven-tenths 
per cent of the honor men returning entered the Graduate School, 
whUe for the past three years, when the mxigna cum laude and 
the eumma cum laude have been conferred only for excellence 
in a subject or in related subjects, the percentage of honor men 
has risen to thirty-seven; and for the two higher forms of dis- 
tinction the combined percentage has arisen from forty-six in 
1901-07 to fifty-six in 1908-10. As a statistical study made 
while the two systems of awarding distinction were in operation 
showed that the men who distinguished themselves in special 
subjects in college had the better chance of attaining eminence 
in later life,^ it would seem that the Graduate School is attracting 
a fair proportion of the men of promise in Harvard College. 

Table IX. — Recommendations for Degrees in 1908-10 

1908 1009 1910 

L GnduAte itudenta reoommended for A.M 116 109 130 

OisdoAte ■tud«nto reoommended for S.M 4 8 4 

GrMliiate students reoommended for Ph.D 41 88 34 

— 160 160 168 

IL rmffelniie! etudenta reoommended for A.M. on qMdal 

eouraes of study .* 8 6 13 

ProftsBlonsI students reoommended for Ph.D. on speolsl 

of study 2 10 - 6 3 16 



Total number rseommended for A.M., S.M., and Ph.D. 170 166 184 

m. Hanrard Baohelon of Arts or Sdenoe, not previously grad- 
uated elsewhere 62 88 60 

Harvard Bachelors of Arts or Solenoe, previously grad- 
uated elsewhere 6 2 1 

Students not Harvard BaohelorB of Arts or Solenoe .... 113 116 133 

170 — 156 — 184 

> liOweD. " Colkce Rsak and DlstlneUon In Life." AUanHc Monthly, Ootober, 1903. 
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Table X. — Divisions and Dbpabtments in which Rbcommbitda- 

TI0N8 FOR THE HlOHER DEGREES WERE HADE IN 1910 



DlTirion Depftrtment A.M. S.M. FhJ>. 

I. Semltto Ti^nguiigw and History > 

II. Anetent LftncuacM: 

Indio Phllolosy 

The CUalet (Greek, Latin) 11 

Total In Ancient Languafee — 11 

m. Modem Langoacee: 

Engllah 21 - g 

Germanle T<anguagee and literature! 6 - 1 

IVenoh, and other Romanoe Languaaee and liten^ 

tures 5 - 1 

Comparative Literature - - 3 

In more than one Department 9 - - 

Total In Modem Languacea — 41 — 14 

IV. Hletoiy and PoUUoal Sdenoe: 

History and Government 19 - Z 

PoUtloal Economy 5 - 1 

Total In Hlstofy and Political Sdenoe —24 — 4 

V. Fhlloaophy 18 - g 

VI. Education 6 - t 

Vn. The Fine Arts: 

History and Principles of the line Arts 

Architecture - - ~ 

Total In the line Arte 

Vm. Mualo 

IX. Mathematics 6 - 3 

X. Physics 4 

XI. Chemlstiy 4 S t 

XIL Knglneertng - 1 

XrV. Biology: 

Botany 3 

ZoAIogy 7 - S 

Total In Biology —10 — 2 

XV. Geology: 

Geology and Geography 2 - > 

Mineralogy and Petrography 1 • > 

Total In Geology — 8 

XVII. Anthropology 

XVm. Medical Sciences 1 . 1 

Undlvlsional 8 - • 

Professional Students: 

Divinity School 11 - 3 

Law School 2 - * 

Medical School > ~ . 

Total —148 — 4 
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Tables IX and X set forth the number of candidates recom- 
mended for higher degrees and their distribution throughout the 
various Divisions and Departments. 

On the reconunendation of the Administrative Board, two 
changes of importance were made last year with reference to the 
degrees conferred in the School. The degree of Master of Science 
was abandoned as no longer serving any purpose not adequately 
provided for by the degree of Master of Arts; and the degree of 
Doctor of Science, which had come to differ from that of Doctor 
of Philosophy only in certain unimportant technicalities, was 
discontinued in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, but 
will be given, imder conditions similar to those of the Doctor of 
Philosophy, in the Graduate School of Applied Science. The 
relation of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences to the various 
professional schools was further simplified by a vote of the govern- 
ing boards which put an end to the practice of conferring the 
degree of Master of Arts on the basis of purely professional work. 
Studies pursued in a professional school may still be accepted 
as constituents of the scheme of duty offered for the degree, but 
they must be taken as part of a consistent plan of study and 
under the general direction of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. The disappearance of the A.M. as a ''consolation 
degree " for professional students closes the last of the indirect 
routes to this degree and leaves it at Harvard, what in the general 
practice of American universities it has come to be, solely a degree 
for higher study in arts and sciences. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon the 
thirty-seven men named below. 

Hbnbt Adams Bellows, a.b. 1906. 

Subject, Phlloloey. Special FiM, Comp«nktlve Utentim. TAMit, "The Rektioiia 
betwMD Prose and Metrioal Composition In Old None Iiter«tiire." Asriatant Pto- 
feanr of RheCorio, University of Minnesota. 

Fbanx Egbert Betant, lttt.b. ( Unio, of Michigan) 1899, a.m. {ibid,) 1901. 

Suhieei, Philology. Speeiai Pidd, English Philology. TKeai§, "Chapters toward a 
History of Early English Popular Balladry." Died Oet. 20, 1910. (Assoolate Pro- 
fessor of English. University of Kansas.) 



Oscab James Campbell, Jr., a.b. 1903, a.m. 1907. 

&ubg€ei. Philology. Special Field, Comparative Literature. TAmw. "The Comedies 
of Holberg: A Study In Comparative Literature." Frederick Sheldon Fellow, eon* 
tinutng his studies at Copenhagen. 

Haeold Canning Chapin, a.b. 1904, a.m. 1905. 

Subjed, Chemistry. Special Field, Inorganic Chemistry. Theeie, " A Revision of the 
Atomic Weight of Neodymlum." Assistant In Chemistry, Rensselaer Polytechnio 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
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Lawrence Woobter Cole, a.b. ( Univ. of Oklahoma) 1899, am. ( Harvard 
Univ.) 1904. 
Svhjtei, Phllotophy. Special Pidd, Comparative Payoboloor. TAmw, "Aa Expert- 
mental Study of Raeeoona." Profeeeor of Psychology and Education* Unlventtj 
of Colorado. 

Melvin Thomas Copeland, a.b. (Bowdain CoU.) 1906, a.m. (Harvard Univ.) 
1907. 

SMbjeel, Economics. Special Field, Economic Hiatory. Theeie, " The Orsaniaation of 
the Cotton Manufacturing Industry in the United States." Frederick Sheldott 
Fellow, continuing his studies in Europe. 

Herbert Ellsworth Cort, a.b. (Brown Univ.) 1906. 

Subject, Philology. Special Field, English Philology. Theeie, *' The Influence of Spenaer 
on English Poetry." Instructor in English Literature, Unlverrity of Califonla. 

George Clarke Cox, a.b. (Kenyon CoU.) 1886, a.m. (ibid,) 1900, a.m. (Har- 
vard Univ.) 1908. 
Svbjeet, Philosophy. Special Field, Epistemology. Theaie, ** The Phlloaophy of Riduud 
Avenarius." Assistant in Philosophy, Harvard Univerrtty. 

Ezra Breckenridoe Crooks, a.b. (Central CoU.) 1899, a.m. (VanderMi 
Univ.) 1901, 8.T.B. (Harvard Univ.) 1908, a.m. (ibid.) 1909. 

Subject, Philosophy. Special Field, Philosophy of ReUglon. Theeie, ** Religion aa Ex* 
perience." Pastor, Congregational Church, Ayer, and Assistant in Philoaopliar, 
Harvard Univenity. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, a.b. 1903, a.m. 1904. 

Subject, Philology. Special Field, Comparative Literature. Tkeeie, '* Mediaeval Visla^ 
of the Othir World." FcUow of the Ministry of Public Instruction of the Frsneh 
Republic, at Parts. 

Calvin Olin Davis, a.b. ( Univ. of Michigan) 1895, a.m. (ibid.) 1904. 

Subject, Education. Special Field, Secondary Education. Theeie, " PuUio Seeondaiy 
Education in Michigan: Its History and Contemporary Tendencies." Asulsf nt 
Professor of Education and Inspector of High Schools, University of Michigan. 

George Burwell Button, a.b. (WiUiama CoU.) 1907, a.m. (Harvard Uni».) 
1908. 

Subject, Philology. Special Field, English Philology. Theaie, "Thomas Rymer aad 
Aristotelian Formalism in English Literary Critidam, 1650>1700." Inatnietor In 
English. Williams College. 

Griffith Conrad Evans, a.b. 1907, a.m. 1908. 

Subject, Mathematics. Special Field, Analysis. Theeie, " Volterra*s Integral Eqoatloo 
of the Second Kind with Discontinuous Kernel." Frederick Sheldon Fellow, ecm- 
tinuing his studies in Europe. 

Melvin Everett Haogerty, a.b. (Indiana Univ.) 1902, a.m. (ibid.) 1907 , 
A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1909. 
Subject, Philosophy. Special Field, Psychology. Thetie, *' An Experimental Study of 
the Imitative Tendency In Monkeys." Assistant Professor of Payebology and 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Indiana University. 

Frank Lauren Hitchcock, a.b. 1896. 

Subject, Mathematics. Special Field, Mechanics and Mathematical Phyalca. Thmaia^ 
" Vector Functions of a Point." Instructor in Mathematics, Maasachusetta In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Rot Graham Hoskins, a.b. ( Univ. of Kansas) 1905, a.m. (ibid.) 1906. 

Subject, Medical Sciences. Special Field, Physiology. Theaie, " Interrelations of the 
Organs of Internal Secretion." Professor of Physiology, StarilngOhto Medical 
College. Columbus. O. 

Perot Hazen Houston, a.b. (WilHama CoU.) 1903, a.m. (ibid.) 1904, a.ii. 
(Harvard Univ.) 1905. 
Subject, Philology. Special Field, English Philology. Theaie, " Dr. Johnson as a Lit- 
erary Critic." Parker Fellow, continuing his studies in England. 

WiLUAM Hammett Hunter, a.b. 1904, a.m. 1905. 

Subject, Chemistry. Special Field, Organic Chemistry. Theaie, " The Action of Alkali 
Iodides on Bromanll and the Red and White Silver Salts of some Bromphenols." 
Instructor in Chemistry, University of Minnesota. 
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EDifXTND Jacobson, b.b. (Ncrthwe8tem Unio.) 1908, a.m. (Harvard Univ.) 
1909. 

Suht^, Phllooophy. Special FiM, Piyeholoor. 7*Amm, "Inhibition." Continuing 
his studies at Cornell University. 

Theodore Francis Jones, a.b. 1906. 

At^'seC, History. Special Field, History of Italy. Theeie, "Venice and the Porte. 
1520-1542." Instructor In History, New York University. 

Georqe Frederick Kenngott, a.b. (Amherst CoU,) 1886, Gr., Andover 
Theol Seminary, 1889, s.t.b. (ibid.) 1900, a.m. (Amherst Coll.) 1900. 

Subject, Philosophy. Special Field, SocUl Ethics. Theeie, " The Lowell Sodal Survey." 
Pastor, First Trinitarian Congregational Chureh, Lowell. 

Clarence Irving Lewis, a.b. 1906. 

Sukject, Philosophy. Special Field, Eplstemology. Tkeeie, ** The Place of Intuition In 
Knowledge." Assistant In Philosophy, Harvard University. 

Robert Howard Lord, a.b. 1906, a.m. 1907. 

Subject, History. Special Field, History of the Eighteenth Century. Theeie, " Austrian 
Policy and the Second Partition of Poland." Instructor In History, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Henbt Clat McComas, Jr., a.b. (Johns Hopkins Univ,) 1897, a.m. (Columbia 
Univ.) 1898. 
Sukjed, Philosophy. Special Field, Psychology. Theeie, " Types of AttenUon." Dem- 
onstrator In Psychology, Princeton Unlverdty. 

Britce McCuixt, A.b. (Hiram Coll.) 1899, a.m. ( Univ. of Chicago) 1901. 

Sukjeet, Philology. Special Field, English Philology. Theeie, " Chivalry and Romance 
in Fourteenth Century England." Professor of English, State College of Washing- 
ton. 

William Rot Mackenzie, a.b. (Dalhousie Univ.) 1902, a.m. (ibid,) 1903, 
A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1904. 
Sukjeet, Philology. Special FiOd, English Philology. Theeie, " The English Moralities 
from the Point of View of Allegory." Assistant Professor of English, Washington 
University. 

Tboward Harvet Marshall, Or., Colgate Theol, Seminary, 1906, a.b. 
(McMaster Univ.) 1908. 
Subjed, Philosophy. Special Field, Philosophy of Religion. Theeie, " A Study of tht 
Origins of Hegel's Philosophy of Religion." Minister, First Unitarian Chureh, 
Dayton, O. 

Robert Grant Martin, a.b. (Brown Univ.) 1904, a.m. (Harvard Univ.) 
1905. 

SultfMf, Philology. iSpccioi Field, English Philology. TAsfi*, " A Study of the Technical 
Development of Thomas Heywood." Fredeilck Sheldon Fellow, continuing his 
studies at London. 

Arthur Mitchell, a.b. (Yale Univ.) 1894. 

Subjed, Phlloaophy. Special Fidd, Eplstemology. Theeie, "Freedom and Intuition 
In Henri Bergson's Philosophy." Assistant In Philosophy, Harvard University. 

Sebgiub Moroulis, A.m. (Columbia Univ.) 1907. 

Subjed, Biology. Special Field, Zodlogy. Theeie, " Studies of Inanition In Its Bearing 
up<« the Problems of Growth." Parker Fellow, continuing his studies In Europe. 

Rat Waldron Psttengill, a.b. (Boufdoin CoU.) 1905, a.m. (Harvard Univ.) 
1909. 

S^bjed, Philology. Special Field, Germanic Philology. Theeie, " The ApoUonlus von 
Tyrland of Heinrlch von Neuenstadt: A Study of the Sources." Instructor In 
German, Harvard University. 

George Edwin Porter, a.b. (Univ. of Toronto) 1901, s.t.b. (Yale Univ.) 
1904, A.M. ( Harvard Univ.) 1908. 
SfAjed, Phllobgy. Special Field, English Philology. Theeie, " SchlUer and Coleridge: 
A Study In ParaUel Development." Acting Professor of English Literature, Amherst 
CoUegB. 
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SiDNET SwAiM Robins, a.b. (Univ. of No. CcaroUna) 1904, a.m. (Harvard 
Univ,) 1905, 8.T.B. (ibid.) 1908. 
Svbjtd, PhilcMophy. Spteial Fidi, Hlatory of PhUoMphy. ThMu, " Heid's Fkacm*- 
tlam." PMtor, Unitarian Church, Kingigton. 

Abbott Patson Usher, a.b. 1904, a.m. 1905. 

avbJBei, History. Special Fidd, History of France. TAmm, " The History of the Qraln 
Trade and of the Rise of the Metropolitan Market In France." Instrueior In Eco- 
nomics. Cornell University. 

Ebnest Hatch Wilkins, a.b. (Amherst CoU.) 1901, a.m. (ibid.) 1903. 

avbi^et^ Philology. Special Field, Romance Philology. Tkeeie, "The Chronology of 
the Youth of Boccaodo." Instructor In Romance Languages, Harvard University. 

William Albsbt Willard, ph.b. (Iowa CoU.) 1895, a.m. (Tpfta ColL) 1898, 
A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1899. 

Svbjeet, Biology. Special Field, Zodbgy. Theeie, "The Cranial Nerves of AnoUs 
caroUnensis." Professor of Histology and Embryology, University of Nebraska. 

George Benjamin Woods, a.b. (Northwestern Univ., lU.) 1903, a.m. (Hot- 
vard Univ.) 1908. 

Subject, Philology. Special Field, Eng^h Philology. Theeie, '* The Unpromtaing Hero 
In Fdk-Lore, Epic, and Romance.*' Professor of the English Language and litany 
' ture, Miami University. 

Thirty-one fellowships were assigned for the year 1909-10, 
ineluding two John Harvard Fellowships without stipend. There 
were fifteen resident and sixteen non-resident appointments. A 
list of the incumbents follows. After the name of each fellow 
18 given the name of his fellowship, the subject that he studied, 
and his present occupation. The place of study of the non- 
resident fellows is also indicated. 



TRAVELLING FELLOWS 

Fbedbrick Stephen Breed, Chriatopher M. Weld Scholar. PhikMoplnr. 
Berlin, first half-year; Harvard (as Resident Fellow), second huf- 
year. 

Associate Professor of Eduestlonsl Psycbolocy. University of Michigan. 

Phhjp Greelet Clafp, Frederick Sheldon Fellow. Music. Stuttgart 

Reappointed. Continuing his studies at Stuttgart. 

Latham Clarke, Parker Fellow. Chemistry. Berlin. 

Instructor In Industrial Chemistry. 

Edgar Davidson Conqdon, Edward William Hooper Fellow. ZoClogy. 
Manchester, £higland, and Zurich. 

Frederick Sheldon Fdlow. at Vienna. 

Tom Peete Cross, Parker Fellow. Celtic and Comparative Literature. 
Dublin. 

Instructor in English. 

William Bayard Cutting, Jr., John Harvard Fellow. History. Eg^rpt. 

Died at Assouan, Egypt* 10 Mar., 1010. 

Clarence Henrt Haring, John Harvard Fellow. History and Govern- 
ment. Oxford. 

Austin Teaching Fellow In History. Third-year Graduate Student. 

Wallie Abraham Hurwitz, Harris Fellow. Mathematics. Gdttingen. 

Instructor In Mathematics, Cornell University. 

Dunham Jackson, Rogers Fellow. Mathematics. Gdttingen. 

Edward WUllam Hooper Fellow, at Gdttingen. 
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Hknbt Goddabd Lesach, Parker Fellow. ScandinaviaQ. Copenhagen. 

IiMtruetor In Englieh. 

Jacob Loewenberg, James Walker Fellow. Philoeophy. Paris. 

Afliatant in Philoeophy. 

John Avert Lomax, Frederick Sheldon Fellow. American Ballads. Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 
Frederick Sheldon Fellow, at Austin. Tezae. and Profeeeor of EnsUah, Unlvenity of Tesae. 

Robert Howard Lord, Rogers Fellow. History and Government. Moscow. 

Inetniotorin History. 

Raymond EIdwin Merwin^ Fellow in Central American Archaeology. 
Anthropology. Belize. 
BeiVPOinted. CooUnixInc his eindlee in Central Ameilea. 

CniXTS AsHTON Rollins Sanborn, Charles Eliot Norton Fellow. Greek 
Studies. Athens. 

Contlmilng hie studiee at Athens. 

Mason WnrnNG Ttler, John Thornton Kirkland Fellow. History and 
Government. London. 

TiMitmfitTtr in History, fllminons C<dlece. 



RESIDENT FELLOWS 
Alfred Burfee Balcom, Henry Lee Memorial Fellow. Economics. 

Austin Teaching Fdlow in Economies. Third-year Graduate Student. 

Henrt Adams Bellows, Edward Austin Fellow. Comparative Literature. 

Assistant Professor of Rhetoric. University of Minnesota. 

Cabl Milton Brewster, fYands Parkman Fellow. Chemistry. 

Instmetor In Chemistry, Mount Union CoUeoe. 

Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., Willard Scholar. German. 

Aflristant In German. Second-year Graduate Student. 

FkBDSRiCK Lansdowne Candee, South End House Fellow. SociaT Prob- 
lems. 

Reappointed. 

George Plummer Howe, Hemenway Fellow. Anthropology. 

Austin Teaching Fellow In Anthropology. Second-year Graduate Student. 

George Frederick Kenngott, Fellow in Social Ethics. Social Ethics. 

^Mtor, FliBt Trinitarian Congregational Church, Lowell. 

Habou> Lee King, Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellow. History and Govern- 
ment. 

Instructor in History. Middlebury College. 

Melville Darst Liming, Adams Woods Fellow. History and Govemnidnt. 

Beappointed. First-year Law Student. 

HsNRT Wheatland Litchfield, Edward Austin Fellow. Classics. 

Aaslstattt in Greek and Latin. Fourth-year Graduate Student. 

Robert Grant Martin, Edward Austin Fellow. English. 

Frederick Sheldon Fellow, at London. 

JoBANN Gottfried Ohsol, Henry Bromfield Rogers Memorial Fellow. 
Economics. 
UntTerslty Scholar. Seoond-sreu' Graduate Student. 

Robert B Reed, Robert Treat Paine Fellow. Social Science. 

Professor of Social Sdenoe. Syrian Protestant College. Beirut. Syria. 

William Rees Brebner Robertson, Edward Austin Fellow. Zodlogy. 

Thayer Scholar. Second-year Graduate Student. 

Theodore Townsend Smith, John Tsmdall Scholar. Physics. 

Instmetor in Physics. University of Kansss 
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Probably the most important addition to the resources of the 
School during the past year was the establishment of the Frederick 
Sheldon Fund for travelling fellowships. The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences enjoys no preference in the distribution of 
the income of .this fund, which is open without distiniction to 
graduates in all departments of the University, but the com- 
petition for Sheldon appointments cannot fail to prove stimulat- 
ing to the ablest men in the School, and to place increased em- 
phasis upon the most significant side of its work, that which is 
concerned with the promotion of productive scholarship. The 
thirteen men who have been assigned Sheldon fellowships for 
1910-11 in the departments comprised within this School repre* 
sent the subjects of English, American Literature, Comparative 
Literature, History, Economics, Philosophy, Oriental Art, Music, 
Mathematics, Botany, Zodlogy, and Geology. Of these fellows 
eight are at work in Europe, two in Australia, one in the United 
States, one in India, and one in China. 

Within the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences the most 
important gift of the year was the establishment of the Bayard 
Cutting Fellowship, with an income of $1,125, founded in memory 
of W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., whose death is mentioned on page 89. 
In accordance with the direction of Mr. Cutting's studies, this is 
open in the first instance to students of history, and in case no 
candidate of sufficient merit applies in history, to students of 
European literature or economics. Special fellowships have been 
offered for the year 1910-11 in Social Education ($500), Social 
Ethics ($500), and for the study of heredity in American history 
($400), the last-named having been established by Frederick 
Adams Woods, M.D. 1898. In common with the other graduate 
departments, this School shares the benefits of the Princeton 
Fellowship ($450), for graduates of Princeton pursuing studies 
at Harvard; of a Perkins scholarship for students from Iowa; 
and of the James A. Rumrill scholarship for students from certain 
Southern states. The number of scholarships to which students 
in several departments of the University are equally eligible 
shows a gratifying tendency to increase, but no agency has yet 
been provided for their just and convenient administration, and 
the award is accompanied by unnecessary confusion and delai^. 

Next to the well-endowed fellowship which enables a man of 
proved capacity to devote his whole time to advanced study and 
research, the most useful form of aid to graduate students is the 
University Scholarship of $150. Such a scholarship, being 
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devoted entirely to the payment of tuition, offers no inducement 
to the type of man who expects to be supported as a reward for 
undertaking advanced study, while it performs a real service in 
helping an ambitious youth to overcome the initial obstacles of 
a scholarly career. It should be remembered that the tuition 
fee at Harvard is higher than in most American universities and 
in still sharper contrast with the free tuition of the state univer- 
sities and the nominal charges of European institutions of learn- 
ing, and that the cost of living and the additional expense of travel 
act as a further handicap for the students coming from the centre 
of population in the United States. For men from a distance 
the effect of a University Scholarship is to offset these disad- 
vantages and enable a student to undertake work here upon 
substantially the s^me basis as in the graduate schools of other 
universities. Such appointments should not be used for mediocre 
men who have already been in residence, but should be given 
primarily to men from a distance who are anxious to come to 
Harvard and have not had a chance to demonstrate their fitness 
for the higher appointments. For this purpose a moderate 
increase in the number of University Scholarships would entail 
no possible loss to the Corporation and would prove a wise in- 
vestment of funds. That the number of applicants for appoint- 
ments to fellowships and scholarships is steadily increasing appears 
from the statistics given in Table XI. 

Table XI. — Fellowships and Scholarships (1908-11) 

1. AppliccUions and Appointments 

lOOS-OO 1900-10 1910-11 

SprlBg AppltouitB f or rMppointment or promottoii 61 78 69 

Sfyring applieants for a firat appointment 224 272 300 

Later applleanti 36 87 80 

— 321 382 398 

Appointed to feDowahlpe 22 24 24 

Appointed to MhfllArshlpe 93 86 91 

Appointed inetructote, tiwehing feflowe, or eaitetanta 32 23 32 

147 — 133 147 

Dednet for repetitions 6 5 1 

141 128 146 

E&tered or eontlntied In the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

without rseelTlns any of the above-named appointments . . 36 47 68 

Bntered undergraduate classes of Harvard College 1 2 2 

Entcfvd other Departments of the University 6 6 8 

43 65 78 

Applieants who were at the University in the year following 

their appUeatlons 184 183 224 

Applleaats not at the University in that year 137 199 174 

321 382 — 
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2. Clasaijlcation of Applicants and Appointees 



Students of Phlloloor 

Students of History, PoUtleal Setenee, Philoso- 
phy or Edoottlon 

Students of Mathematles, Physles, or Cheinl»- 
try 

Students of Natursl History 

Students of other branehes, or undaarified . . 

Students In Onduate Sehool of Arts and 

Bdencee 

Studento In Haryard CoUeie 

Students In other Departments of the UnlTeiw 

sity 

Vomer students In soma Department of the 

Unlverdty 

Pitrsons never prevlousbr members of the Unl- 

▼entty 

Harvard Baehelorsof Arts or Sdenee, not pre- 
viously graduated elsewhere 

Harvard Bachelors of Arts or Sdenee pre- 
viously graduated elsewhere 

Graduates of other Institutions, not Harvard 
Bachdors of Arts or Sdenee 

Undergrsduates of Hsrvard College or Law- 
rence Sdentlfio School, not already gradu- 
ated elsewhere 

Undergraduates of other Institutions and other 
non-graduates 



190S-09 



I 



128 
100 

00 

10 
8 



831 

181 
81 

8 

85 

Ml 



821 
80 

7 



88 



821 



I 



42 



26 
8 

4 



115 

50 



1 

10 
42 



115 

18 

2 

72 


17 



115 



1900-10 



I 



134 



182 



87 
11 



181 
28 



84 



102 



40 

2 



23 



48 



882 



I 






41 

84 

21 
12 

2 



110 

51 
5 



8 



40 



110 
18 



78 



14 



110 



1910-11 



A 
< 



101 



181 



07 



896 



181 



83 



207 



87 




21 



80 



I 



44 

40 

20 

10 

1 
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18 

t 

70 
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The members of the Administrative Board for 1909-10 were 
Professors W. M. Davis, Mark, H. W. Smyth, Kittredge, MQnster- 
berg, Gay, Walz, Baxter, and the Dean. Ten meetings were hdd 
during the year. A committee of the Board, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Mark, Kittredge, and the Dean, prepared and printed, 
through the Publication Agent of the University, a list of the 
Doctors of Philosophy and Doctors of Science of Harvard Uni- 
versity, with the titles of their theses and the date and place of 
publication in the case of the printed theses. The list, which 
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includes six hundred and eight names, is complete from 1873 to 
1909, and gives the address and present occupation or official 
position of each doctor. 

As my predecessors have pointed out, the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences does not constitute a distinct entity like 
the other graduate schools of the University. Its instruction 
18 given by a number of distinct departments, and its students 
are widely scattered and have few opportimities of mutual ac- 
quaintance beyond the limits of their respective fields of study. 
The reservation of Conant Hall for members of the Graduate 
School has proved of value in furnishing a local centre for the 
membera of the School, and another dormitory of the same type 
could easily be used if it were available. There is real need for 
a dormitory or apartment house for married graduate students, 
who find it increasingly difficult to secure suitable accommoda- 
tions for themselves and their families in Cambridge. It seems 
entirely feasible to erect in the neighborhood of the University 
such a building which would provide apartments at a reasonable 
rate and would at the same time yield a fair return on the invest- 
ment. 

In general, however, the most pressing needs of the Graduate 
School are the needs of the departments in which its students 
are at work — an adequate libraiy building, better laboratory 
facilities, especially in chemistry, and the strengthening of the 
Faculty. With a collection of books at their disposal such as 
few of the world's imiversities possess, our teachers and students 
of history and literature constantly suffer for the lack of such 
seminary and study rooms as are now regularly provided in 
connection with much smaller libraries, while the opportunities 
of the stack are steadily being curtailed by the space required 
for the rapidly increasing mass of books. With respect to 
the Faculty, it should always be borne in mind that the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences is the only school which does not 
possess a body of teachers exclusively devoted to its work. 
The training of graduates in law, medicine, theology, applied 
science, and business is in the hands of men specially ap- 
pointed for that purpose; only in the himianities and in pure 
science does Harvard require its teachers to divide their time 
between graduate work and elementary instruction. Such a 
oystem has, of course, its advantages, but so long as this double 
demand is made, the body of instructors in each department 
must necessarily be large as well as strong, and for the teaching 
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of advanced students its greatest strength must be at the top. 
In the choice of his place of study the graduate student, unlike 
the undergraduate or the student of law or medicine, is influenced 
not so much by the general reputation of the school as by the 
opportunities in his special department as compared with thoae 
of other universities; and he cares less for the size of the depart- 
ment as a whole than for the number and quality of superior 
teachers and investigators and the extent to which they are free 
to direct higher study and to engage in the original investigations 
without which such study withers at the root. Graduate in- 
struction in America is still too largely a by-product of under- 
graduate teaching, but the day has passed when a graduate 
school can hope to grow by its own momentum, and the future 
lies with the school which deliberately and wisely develops a 
number of departments of pre-eminent excellence on the side of 
the most advanced work. 

CHARLES H. HASEINS, Dean. 
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To THE President of the Universitt: — 

Sir, — I have the honor of submittrng to you the following 
report on the Lawrence Scientific School and the Graduate School 
of Applied Science for the academic year 1909-10. 

There were thirteen students in the Lawrence Scientific School, 
of whom twelve were in the fourth and one in the third year, 
distributed among the several departments as shown in the 
following table: 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN THE FOUR-TEAR FROORAMMES 

IN THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 

1900-10 

Civil Engineering 8 

Mechanical Engineering 2 

Electrical Engineering ^ 

Mining and Metallnrg}' 6 

Total 18 

The enrolment and distribution of students in the Graduate 
School of Applied Science are shown in the following tables: 

ENROLMENT BY TEAR IN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 

APPLIED SCIENCE 

Firtt-Year 68 

Second-Year 15 

Third-Year 7 

Fourth-Year _2 

Total 87 

ENROLMENT BT SUBJECTS IN THE ORADUATB SCHOOL OF 

APPUED SCIENCE 

Civil Engineering 14 

Mechanical Engineering 7 

Electrical Engineering 17 

Mining and Metallnrg}- 18 

Architecture 5 

Landscape Architecture 9 

Forestry 12 

Applied Biology 4 

Applied Chemistr}- 

Applied Physics 1 

87 
109 
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COLLEQE8 AND UNIVERSITIES REPRESENTED BY GRADUATES IN THE 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OP APPLIED SCIENCE 



Bowdoin College 1 

Brown Uniyenitj 2 

Carleton College 

Clark Univereity 

Columbia UnlTern^ 

DartmoQth College 

Hamline Univerfity 

Harrard Universitj 46 

Hobart College 

Johns Hopkins Uniyenity .... 

Lake Forest College 

Mass. Agricnltoral College . . . 
Mass. Institute of Technology . . 
New Hampshire College .... 
No. Georgia Agricultural College 
Park College 



Purdue Uniyersity 3 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institiite . 

St. Mary's College 

South Dakota State College . . . 

Swarthmore College 

Trinity College (Conn.) .... 

Tulane Uniyersity 

Uniyersity of Berlin 

Uniyersity of Colorado 

Uniyersity of Maine 

Uniyersity of Michigan 

Uniyersity of Wyoming 

West Virginia Uniyersity .... 

Williams College 2 

Yale Uniyersi^ 2 



As shown by the above table, the total number of colleges 
and universities represented by graduates in the Graduate School 
of Applied Science was thirty-one. 

In addition to the registration above tabulated ten students 
were registered in the School too late to appear in the Unioersiiy 
Catalogue. Of these two were registered in the Bussey Institu- 
tion, which, because of the value of the summer months for 
biological work, continues in full force through the summer, 
and has so organized its work as to make these months, ordi- 
narily constituting a recess, a part of its academic year. Such 
students, although their work comes within the summer months, 
should be regarded as students in full standing in the University. 

The average age of the students in the Graduate School during 
the year under consideration was twenty-four years and two 
months. Of the eighty-two regular students in the Graduate 
School, forty-nine entered the School immediately on receipt 
of the bachelor's degree from their respective colleges. Of the 
remaining thirty-three, thirteen entered after the lapse of one 
year, six after the lapse of two years, three after the lapse of 
three years, five after the lapse of four years, and six after the 
lapse of six or more years. Forty-five entered from Harvard 
College; thirty-seven from other institutions. Of those enter- 
ing from Harvard thirty-four entered directly. The average 
length of time which elapsed between graduation and enter- 
ing the School, extending this average to include those who 
entered immediately, was one year, three months. 
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The Division of Engineering was strengthened by the addition 
to its staff of Professor G. F. Swain in Civil Engineering and 
Professor H. E. Clifford in Electrical Engineering. Partly in 
consequence of these appointments, partly in the process of 
general reorganization, many changes were made in the courses 
of instruction. The following is a list of the changes and addi- 
tions in the courses in engineering: — 

(a) Engineering 4e (Road EDgineering), given three times a week during 

February and March by Professor Hughes and no longer combined 
with Engineering 8a to count as a half-course. 

(b) Engineering 76 (Theory and Design of Structures of Wood, Stone, 

and Metal), substituted for Engineering 7a (Bridges and Build- 
ings — formerly given by Professor Johnson) and given by Pro- 
fessor Swain. Equivalent to 1^ courses. 

(e) Engineering Sa (Foundations, Masonry, and Fireproofing — Mate- 
rials and Methods), increased from a two months' to a half-year 
course and given by Professor KiUam in place of Professor Johnson. 

id) Engineering 16a (Generation, Transmiasion, and Utilisation of Elec- 
trical Energy — Elementary course), a new course by Professor 
Kennelly. 

(e) Engineering 166 (Illumination and Photometry — second half-year)^ 
a new course given by Professors Kennelly and Clifford. 

(/) Engineering 16e (Alternating-Current Machinery — second half- 
year), reduced from a double course to one having four meetings 
a week for one half-year. By Professor Clifford in place of Professor 
Adams. 

(g) Engineering IQf (Electrical Engineering Instruments and Measure* 
ments — half-course), a new course by Mr. Crane substituted for 
the former 16/ (Electrical Engineering Laboratory). 

(A) Engineering 16^ (Alternating Currents — first half-year), changed 
slightly in title and from a half-course given by Professor Kennelly 
to practically a full course (five meetings a week during first half- 
year) by Professor Clifford. 

(ft) Engineering 16A (Alternating-Current Machinery — Laboratory — 
second half-year), a new course, principally laboratory work, given 
by Professor Adams and closely coordinated with Engineering 16e. 

(J) Engineering 206 (Electrical Engineering Research), a new course by 
Professor Clifford. 

(/) Engineering 200 (Structures of Wood, Stone, and Metal), given by 
Professor Swain in place of Professor Johnson. 

(k) Engineering 2Q; (Commutation in Direct-Current Machines), Pro- 
fessor Adams, discontinued and included in Engineering 20a (Pro- 
fessor Adams), now a general course in Electrical Research. 

(2) Engineering 20i (Telegraphy and Telephony), Professor Kennelly, 
discontinued and included in Engineering 20c (Professor Kennelly), 
now a general course in Electrical Research. 

(m) Engineering 20n (Refrigeration) — a new course by Professor Marks. 
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The full-course enrolments in the Division of Engineering 
during the year 1909-10 and the three immediately preceding 
years, covering the period since the establishment of the Graduate 
School of Applied Science, are as follows: — 

1906-07 1907-06 

Fini-jear Mathematics 112 182 

EnCpineering Subject!, including Calcolas 1,044 1,140 



Total full-course enrolments . . . 1,166 1,272 
Repeated at Summer Camp ? ? 



1906-09 


1909-10 


106 


81 


974 


966 


1,080 


1,047 


11 


19 


1,091 


1,066 



This table is interesting in showing that the decrease in enrol- 
ment was by no means as large as might have been expected 
during the process of transition from an undergraduate to a 
graduate school. During this change many of the technical 
courses have been withdrawn from free election by undergradu- 
ates. The figures for 1908-09 and 1909-10 still show a decline in 
enrolment, but one less marked than in the earlier years. How- 
ever, this process will almost certainly continue for two or three 
years more. Indeed, the decrease may be even greater for the 
next few years in consequence of the new rules adopted by the 
Faculty in regard to choice of electives. 

The Division of Engineering is seriously in need of enlarged 
quarters. The growth of the department has already been such 
as to crowd out from Pierce building legitimate tenants, such, for 
example, as the Division of Forestry. Even when devoted 
entirely to the Division of Engineering it is inadequate in its 
floor space, particularly on the ground and basement levels. 

In the Division of Mining and Metallurgy Professor £. D. 
Peters, who had been Professor of Metallurgy since 1904r-O5, was 
appointed Gordon McKay Professor of Metallurgy. Mr. L. C. 
Graton was made Instructor in Mining Geology. Mr. Graton 
gave the advanced course in Ore Deposits formerly given by 
Professor Smyth and a new course on the Geology of Fuels, 
Fluxes, and Refractory Materials. This appointment gave a 
partial relief to Professor Smyth from the too heavy burden 
that he had been canying for many years and enabled the Divi- 
sion to enlarge its offerings in a hitherto neglected field. The 
custom, now established for some time, of having lectures in a 
particular field by specialists, was continued during the year. 
One course of lectures was on Coal Mining by Mr. R. V. Norris, 
one on the Economics of Mining by Mr. J. R. Finlayi both 
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courses somewhat extended from the lectures given in previous 
years to adapt them still further to the needs of the students. 
Mr. L. T. Nelson, Superintendent of the Sullivan Machinery 
Company, gave one lecture on Deep Mine Hoisting. It is very 
important that this policy of inviting eminent specialists to 
lecture on particular topics be continued. 

One of the most pressing needs of the Division of Mining and 
Metallurgy is a working library 4or students. The system of 
instruction in many of the advanced courses is somewhat similar 
to the Case System in law, with this difference, however, that 
whereas in law typical cases of permanent value can be abstracted 
for the good of the students, in Mining and Metallurgy the change 
in the arts is so rapid that the practice of one decade may become 
obsolete in the next. The work must be conducted with the 
continually changing literature of current publications. For 
this purpose the instructors in the Division have made a practice 
of lending their copies of periodicals and would gladly extend 
this practice if a suitable room in the care of an attendant were 
provided. Such a room can be provided by extending a floor 
over the upper part of the Laboratory of Metallurgical Chemistry 
and the cutting of dormer-windows in the sloping roof. In this 
way 1,500 square feet of additional floor space can be made 
available at an expense of about $2,000. Adequate space, how- 
ever, for the work of the Division can be provided only by the 
erection of a new building or by a very general reconstruction 
and enlargement of the present building. 

This year has been a critical year for the Department of Archi- 
tecture, both its graduates and undergraduates decreasing greatly 
in numbers. This decrease has come from the closing of many 
of the technical courses to undergraduates in the process of lib- 
eralizing the undergraduate study leading to the Graduate School. 
The situation in regard to numbers, however, is only temporary, 
if there be merit in the recommendation of the Committee on 
Eklucation of the American Institute of Architects, in accordance 
with whose earnest recommendation the Department of Archi- 
tecture has been reorganized. 

The Department of Landscape Architecture shows a satis- 
factory growth. In its organization, comparatively independent 
of the Department of Architecture, it has met with some ad- 
vantages and some embarrassment. Its advantage lies in the 
recognition of Landscape Architecture as an independent pro- 
fession. Its disadvantage arises from the increased difliculty 
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in the adjustment of the collateral courses in Architecture to 
its needs, and reciprocally the adjustment of its courses to the 
needs of the students of Architecture. The Department acquired 
a new strength by the transfer of Mr. B. M. Watson from the 
Bussey Institution, and by a satisfactory arrangement with 
the Division of Forestry for the instruction of its students at 
the beginning of the year at Petersham in silviculture and such 
subjects in Forestry as are of value in landscape gardening. 

It is obvious that a travelling fellowship, comparable to the 
Nelson Robinson Jr. and Julia Amory Appleton Fellowships 
in Architecture, would be of the utmost value in such a subject 
as Landscape Architecture. 

In the Division of Forestry there has been great improvement 
in respect to the physical equipment at Petersham, a gift of 
$942.37 being of timely use in improving the buildings, grounds, 
and farm outfit. A second building has been made habitable 
for students, a shed added to the bam, and a considerable acreage 
of land put in shape to supply necessary hay and grain. Much 
remains to be done in the way of organizing the Harvard Forest, 
but the msdn enterprise, practical instruction in a forest actually 
under management, is now well under way. Its value as a 
laboratory, experiment station, and training ground exceeds 
expectation. 

Greatly in contrast to the general prosperous condition of 
affairs at Petersham, the accommodations of the Division at Cam- 
bridge, where a large amount of library and class-room work 
must be done, are seriously deficient. For its quarters, the 
Division has only the upper floor of the small extension to the 
north of Lawrence Hall, inconvenient and inadequately heated. 
One lecture room, a narrow reading room, and an oflSce occupy 
its small floor space and are separated by partitions so thin that 
voices in one room are disturbingly audible in the others. A 
small reference library has been collected in the reading room, 
but it is inadequate and diflicult to care for. It is of the uteiost 
importance that a department so well provided for in every other 
respect should have the physical conveniences, rooms, tools, 
and books, with which to perform its Cambridge work. 

The year 1909-10 was the second year of the activity of the 
Bussey Institution with its new purpose and under its new form 
of organization. During the first year the work of the Institu- 
tion was carried on by Professor W. M. Wheeler in Economic 
Entomology and Professor W. E. Castle in Plant Genetics. In 
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the year under report, Dr. Edward Murray East joined the staff 
of the Bussey Institution as Assistant Professor of Experimental 
Plant Morphology, coming from the Connecticut Agricultural 
Station. Through the generosity of Dr. Jenkins, the Director 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Station, Dr. East was able to 
bring with him several lines of investigation which he already 
had well imder way. During the year Mr. C. T. Brues, as In- 
structor in Economic Entomology, took the place of Mr. Paul 
Hayhurst. Mr. Brues is making a specialty of Economic Forest 
Ekitomology, seeking to correlate his work as far as possible 
with that of the Division of Forestry. 

During the year the physical conditions for work at the Bussey 
Institution were improved in many respects. The main building 
was thoroughly cleaned, repaired, and refinished inside, and 
its outer walls, which were settling and cracking in several places, 
were reset and repointed. The third floor, which in the past 
had been little more than an attic, was finished and partitioned 
so as to accommodate the library, a photographic room, and several 
small research rooms. The large lecture room on the ground 
floor was equipped with modem appliances. A room on the 
third floor of the main building was equipped for photographic 
and microphotographic work. A tract of about an acre and a 
half near the main building was securely fenced and prepared 
for experimental work in plant genetics. Two of the three green- 
houses were put in repair. The quarters for the animals for 
experimental work in genetics, both indoors and out, were en- 
lai^ed and improved. Contributions from a number of alumni 
interested in the work of the Bussey Institution rendered this 
possible. 

During the spring of the year a number of public lectures 
were given on Sunday afternoons on biological subjects of economic 
value and of popular interest. The following lectures were 
given and were all well attended: 

" Insects as Carriers of Disease, (1) The House-fly and its Allies, 
(2) Mosquitoes and their Allies," by Professor Wheeler; " Mendel's 
Law of Heredity " and '' Variation and Selection in Evolution and 
in Animal Breeding," by Professor Castle; "The Gypsy and 
Brown-tail Moths" and "Insects Injurious to Elm Trees," 
by Mr. Brues; " Making New Plants by Selection " and " Mak- 
ing New Plants by Hybridization," by Professor East. 

The scientific output of the Bussey Institution for the year 
was very great. Professor Wheeler published his great treatise, 
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"Ants, Their Structure, Development, and Behavior," the result 
of several years' work, besides several papers on related subjects. 
Other papers in entomology were published by Mr. C. T. Brues, 
Mr. J. W. Chapman, and Mr. W. Reiff, Professor Wheeler's 
Assistant, while Professor Castle, Professor East, Dr. John C. 
Phillips, and Mr. C. C. Little carried forward with no little success 
their work in animal and plant genetics. 

The service which the University has endeavored to render 
toward the alleviation of the gypsy and brown-tail moth pest 
in New England is worthy of further notice. As noted in the 
last annual report, through the generosity of Mr. Ernest B. 
Dane, of Brookline, a fungus parasite was, despite great difficulty, 
successfully imported from Japan. This, however, was but the 
beginning of the difficulties which such labors involved. Equally 
formidable with the successful importation is the carrying of the 
parasite from season to season. The parasite reached this coimtry 
too late to be of service in the season of 1909. With very great 
difficulty it was carried through the siunmer and ultimately 
through the winter in the form of resting spores. In the spring 
of 1910 the resting spores renewed their activity and several 
plantings of the fungus were made. That it was fatal to the 
gypsy-moth caterpillar had already been demonstrated. By 
the experience in the spring of 1910 it was shown that it gave 
promise of being at least a small factor in the great problem of 
ridding the commimity of the gypsy moth. There still remain 
many problems in connection with its further development, — 
the carrying of it through the winter in larger quantities, and 
since it is more efficient in the moist days of spring than in the 
later days of the dry and hot summer, its propagation earlier 
in the season. There also remains the problem as to the most 
efficient form for its propagation and planting. Arrangements 
were made with the Gypsy Moth Commission to place Mr. Speare, 
Professor Thaxter's Assistant in this work, on the stafif and in 
the pay of the Commission, but with the understanding that 
he is to carry forward his work under the immediate supervision 
of Professor Thaxter. 

During the year, by a joint recommendation to the Faculty 
from the Administrative Boards of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences and the Graduate School of Applied Science, the 
Faculty transferred the administration of all Master of Science 
degrees and Doctor of Science degrees to the Graduate School 
of Applied Science. By this arrangement the degrees in the 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences will hereafter be the Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, and the degrees in the Grad- 
uate School of Applied Science will be Master of Science and 
Master in specified fields of applied science, and the degree of 
Doctor of Science, the latter degree being administered in a manner 
similar to that of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences. 

WALLACE C. SABINE, Dean. 



THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — I have the honor of presenting my report upon the 
Graduate School of Business Administration for the academic 
year 1909-10, the second year of the School's work. 

The number of students registered is shown in the following 
table, counting as " regular " students college graduates taking 
full work in the School: — 

1908 1909 

Regular students : 

First-year 33 42 

Second-year 00 8 

—33 ^50 
Special students: 

(a) College graduates taking partial 

work 25 15 

(&) Not holding college degrees 22 26 

—47 —41 

Totals 80 91 

Of the total of ninety-one students in 1909-10 sixty-five held 
degrees from the following colleges: — 

Boston College 1 Tufts College 2 

Brigham Young College 1 University de Rennes (France) .. 

Clark College 3 University of Rochester 

Cornell University 1 Wabash College 

Dartmouth College 1 Washington and Lee Univeisity . 

Harvard University 42 Williams College 

Indiana University .". 1 Wilmington College 

Mt. Allison College (N.B.) 1 Yale University 3 

Northwestern University 1 — 

Ohio Wesleyan University 1 65 

Otterbein University 1 Total number of colleges. . 19 

(19 colleges represented, as compared with 14 in 190S-O9.) 
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The geographical distribution of students was as follows: — 

^ATEs: States: 

Oonnecticut 1 Ohio 6 

Illinois 1 Rhode Island 1 

Indiana 2 Utah 1 

Iowa 1 Wisconsin 1 

Kentucky 1 

Mmyland 1 Foreign CJountries: 

Massachusetts 56 Brazil 1 

Minnesota 1 Canada 1 

Missour* 2 China 1 

New Hampshire 1 France 2 

New York 7 Japan 2 

North Dakota 1 

(16 states and 5 foreign countries, as compared with 12 states and 2 foreign 
countries in 1908-09.) 

Average ages of students (taking age in years and months on 
dates of registration in each academic year) : — 

190ft-09 1000-10 

First-year men 23.22 years 22.95 years 

Second-year" — 24.75 " 

Special students 31.65 " 32.06 " 

with degree .... 30.11 " 27.89 " 

without " 32.66 " 34.47 " 

The gradual decrease in the number of special students was 
foreseen in the report on the first year of the School, but in this 
class of special students the increase of those not holding college 
d^rees has been the striking feature. The greater part of these, 
coming as they do from the immediate neighborhood, are enrolled 
for one or two half-courses given in the late afternoon hours. 
The number, however, of special students desiring to take full 
work in the School even though they could not take our degree 
was greater during the year 1909-10 than in the previous year, 
and on account of increased applications for this privilege from 
men Uving at a distance it was recommended that, beginning 
with the academic year 1910-11, such students could ordinarily 
take only two courses. 

Voiedf January 17, 1910, that, in the opinion of the staff of instructors 
in this School, the requirements for admission to the School of special 
students who are not college graduates should be modified, so that ordi- 
narily such students wUl be permitted to take not more than a total of 
two courses, whether in the same year or in successive years. 
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This action was approved by a vote of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. It was felt that the free admission of students not 
holding a degree was not consonant with the original intention, 
which was to extend this opportunity to business men of the 
immediate neighborhood desiring to take one or two courses only. 
It may be of interest to note that, although the special students 
on admission to the School have usually agreed as an earnest of 
their serious purpose to take the examinations in the courses, less 
than half in the two years have done so. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that these students are reluctant to submit to the test of 
a final examination, but it is none the less regrettable that so 
large a percentage should fail to realize the value of a final review 
of the work of a course. After making this comment it is just 
to remark that the experience of a second year confirms the state- 
ment in last year's report, that the admission of these maturer 
men has brought a valuable element to the School. 

The second-year class of students is only one-quarter of the 
number of first-year regular students which had been registered 
during the previous year. While this proportion of men re- 
maining to complete the two-year course of the School is some- 
what less than might be expected, it is probable that during the 
early years of the School, and until the value of its two-year course 
is fully recognized, a similar disproportion in the number of second- 
year students as compared with those who enter in the first year 
will continue to be found. 

Each candidate for the degree is asked in his second year to 
prepare a brief thesis on some subject within the field where he 
is specializing. The subjects of the theses are given with the 
following list of those upon whom the degree of Master in Busi- 
ness Administration was conferred in June, 1910: — 

George Remington Bonner, a.b. (Williams Coll,) 1908. 

Thesis subject: ''The Best Type of Floor OrganiEation in a De- 
partment Store." 
Ralph Bradley, a.b. 1909. 

Thesis subject: "A Study of the Cost of Operating the Newton 
Circuit of the Boston and Albany R.R." 
Burt Lawlor Colby, a.b. 1906. 

Thesis subject: " The Classification of Freight and its Importance 
in Commodity Transactions." 
Guy Horton Hunt, s.b. 1908. 

Thesis subject: "Sales Methods in the American Automobile 
Industry." 
Harold Thomas Johnson, a.b. 1909 (1908). 

Thesis subject: "The Pennsylvania Convertible Bonds of 1916 
afl an Investment." 
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Maurice Joseph Lane, a.b. 1908. 

Thesis subject: " The Convertible Bond in Railway Finance." 
Pierre William Saxton, a.b.' 1908. 

Thesis subject: " Accounting for Sinking Funds." 
Donald Barton Stewart, a.b. {Yale Univ.) 190S. 

Thesis subject: " South America; its Conmierce and Trade Facil- 
ities." 

Mr. George Oliver May, of the firm of Price, Waterhouse and 
Company, had given one hundred and fifty dollars for prizes in 
this School, and it was decided to award this gift in two prizes, 
a first and second, of one hundred dollars and fifty dollars, re- 
spectively, for the two best graduating theses of the second-year 
men. The theses were read and graded by committees of three, 
representing the members of the teaching staff and outside au- 
thorities on each subject. The foiu* best theses were then read 
by a committee of three, which awarded the first prize to Pierre 
W. Saxton and the second to George R. Bonner. These prizes 
will continue to be offered, through Mr. May's generosity, in 
subsequent years and will be known as the May prizes. 

On April 25, 1910, by vote of the Corporation, there was estab- 
lished for the School an Administrative Board consisting of all 
the members of the staff holding Corporation appointments. 
This was done on the imderstanding recorded in the accompany- 
ing memorandum : — 

" It was understood by the Corporation, in appointing an Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School of Business Administration, upon 
the recommendation of the staff of that School as communicated in a 
letter from Dean Gay to the President, dated April 23, 1910, that the 
administration of the School by such a Board should be a temporary 
arrangement, terminating with the year 1911-12, when a separate Faculty 
should be organized for the School, provided the means for continuing 
the School are then foimd.'' 

Since all important decisions affecting the policy of the School 
from its beginning had been made at meetings of the teaching 
staff, the appointment of the Board was a formal recognition 
of what had proved to be successful in practice. 

Certain changes in courses were made during the year on 
account of the withdrawal of Mr. Stuart Daggett, who had been 
during the first year Instructor in Transportation. The course 
in Railroad Organization and Finance (Business 27) was bracketed, 
while the course in Railroad Accounting (Business 30') was given 
by Mr. William J. Hobbs, Fourth Vice-President and General 
Auditor of the Boston and Maine Railroad. Mr. Payson J. Treat 
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came for the year 1908-09 from Leland Stanford Jr. University 
and offered a course in this School on the Economic Resources of 
Eastern Asia and Australasia (Business 13') which was bracketed 
for the following year. To the Department of Economic Re- 
sources there were added during the year two new courses, that 
on the Economic Resources and Commercial Policy of the Chief 
European States (Business 12^) given by Dr. M. T. Copeland, 
and a course on the Economic Resources and Commercial Organi- 
zation of Central and South America (Business 14'), in general 
charge of Mr. William C. Downs of New York and Mr. P. T. 
Cherington of our staff, and given by a group of outside lecturers. 
Other courses given for the first time in 1909-10 were certain 
advanced courses, such as Accounting Problems (Business 2), 
Law of Business Associations (Business 6), the advanced course 
on the Economic Resources of the United States (Business 16), 
the advanced course in Industrial Organization (Business 18), 
the advanced course in Banking (Business 22), and the advanced 
course in Railroad Operation (Business 32). Mr. S. O. Martin 
was appointed Instructor in Economic Resources to travel on 
leave of absence during 1910-11 in South America in order to 
equip himself for the conduct of the course in the Economic 
Resources and Conmiercial Organization of Central and South 
America. His expenses during this year of preparatory study 
are met by a portion of the Preston gift and a grant from the 
Sheldon Fund. 

It is pleasant to report the continued success of the experiment 
with cooperative lecture courses and the continued interest which 
business men assisting as specialists in these courses show in the 
work of the School. The courses in Industrial Organization 
(Business ITO, Corporation Finance (Business 25'), and Economic 
Resources and Commercial Organization (Business 14') were 
given in this way. The outside lecturers in these courses were 
as follows: — 

Business 14?: Economic Resourcbs and Commercial Organiza- 
tion OF Central and South America 

Herbert Barber of New York: "Shipping Business between the United 

States and the River Plate." 
Sefior Don Ignacio CalderOn, Minister from Bolivia: " Bolivia." 
George L. Duval of New York: "Chile" and "Banking, Currency; and 

Foreign Exchange." 
Dr. W. C. Farabee: " Relations of Native Races to Economic Problems of 

South America " and " The Rubber Industry." 
Heniy G. Granger of New York: " Colombia." 
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Alpheus S. Hardy of New York: " Nicaragua." 

G. B. Kulenkampff of New York: " West Indies and Cuba." 

8. Mallet^Prevost, Esq., of New York: " Mexico." 

Hon. Charles H. Pepper of Washington, D.C. : " International Commercial 
Statistics of South America." 

Professor L. S. Rowe of the University of Pennsylvania: " Attitude of the 
Latin-American Nations toward the United States." 

J. Louis Schaefer of New York: " Peru." 

Wilfred H. Schoff of Philadelphia: ** Republics of the Spanish Maiit"; " Agri- 
cultural Resources of Argentina," and " Banking, Currency, and Foreign 
Exchange." 

Herman Sielcken of New York: " Brazil." 

PlrofesBor J. Russell Smith of the University of Pennsylvania: " General 
Survey of the Transportation Problem to South America." 

W. H. Stevens of New York: " Banking, Currency, and Foreign Exchange." 

E. H. Wands of Washington, D.C: " Ecuador." 

Professor R. deC. W^ard: ** Geographical Factors in South American Com- 



merce." 



Business XT': Industrial Organization 



C. G. L. Barth of Philadelphia: " Routing." 

E. J. Bliss of Boston: "The Control of Sales through widely separated 
Stores or Branches." 

H. E. Davidson of Boston: ** Salesmanship." 

Charles Day of Philadelphia: " Routing." 

J. O. Fagan of Boston: "The Limitations on Management by Trade Or- 
ganization and by other Factors and the Limitations on Workmen's 
EflSciency by Trade Organizations." 

E. A. Filene of Boston: " Retail Merchandizing." 

H. L. Gantt of New York: " Compensation of Workmen; pajong for Time 
versus paying for Results," and " Training; of Workmen in Habits of 
Industry and Codperation." 

Hon. James Logan of Worcester: " Some Problems of Management." 

Professor Henry C. Metcalf of Tufts College: ** Industrial Accident Insur- 



ance." 



H. F. J. Porter of New York: "Industrial Betterment; developing the 
Efficiency of the Human Element in the Working Organization." 

Russell Robb of Boston: " Principles of Organization." 

Gershom Smith of Philadelphia: " The Machine-rate Method of distributing 
Indirect Expense." 

J. E. Sterrett of Philadelphia: "The Relation of the Accountant to Eco- 
nomical and Efficient Administration." 

F. W. Taylor of Philadelphia: " Task Management and its Nature "; " Task 
System and Workingmen," and " Planning Department; general Princi- 
ples." 

Business 25*: Corporation Finance 

A. Lowes Dickinson of New York: " Determination and Disposition of 

Profits." 
Professor F. H. Dixon of Dartmouth College: " Consolidation." 
Frederick P. Fish, Esq., of Boston: " Growth and Advantages of Corporate 

Enterprise." 
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J. F. Hill, Esq., of Boston: " Financial Obligations of Corporations." 

Judge C. M. Hough of New York: " Insolvency and Receiverships." 

Adrian H. Joline, Esq., of New York: " Reorganization." 

T. W. Lamont, Esq., of New York: " Promotion and Flotation." 

George O. May of New York: " Determination and Disposition of Profits." 

George W. Perkins of New York: " International Harvester Company." 

F. P. Royceof Boston: ''The Business of Local Public Service Companies 

and their Relation to the Public." 
F. B. Sears, Esq., of Boston: " Financial Obligations of Corporations." 
Henry L. Stimson, Esq., of New York: " Public Control." 
Robert F. Herrick, Esq., of Boston: " Industrial Combinations." 

Lectures of a more general character were given to the students 
of the School by the following men representing different branches 
of business: — 

George D. Markham, of W. B. Markham and Company, St. Louis, Mo., on 
" Insurance, a useful Commercial Invention, and an interesting Occu- 
pation." 

Hon. Charles A. Prouty, of the Interstate Commerce Conunission, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on " The Freight Rate in Business and in Politics." 

John E. Gardin, Vice-President of National City Bank, New York, on " The 
Sight Rate of Foreign Exchange." 

Hugh Chalmers, President of the Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company, De- 
troit, on ** Modem Methods of Salesmanship." 

W. G. McAdoo, President of the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company, 
New York, on " The Relations between Public Service Corporations 
and the Public." 

Arthur Reynolds, Des Moines National Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, on " Say- 
ings Departments for National Banks versus a Postal Savings System." 

There were special lecturers in the following courses: — 

Business 10 

Urbain J. I^edoux, of Boston, on " The Work of Foreign Chambers of Com- 
merce in International Trade," on April 27, 1910. 

Professor J. Russell Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, on " Ocean 
Transportation," on May 2 and 3, 1910. 

Business 28 

J. A. Droege, Division Superintendent of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company, Providence, R.I., on ** Yard and Terminal 
Operation and its Relation to Train Service," on January 17, 1910. 

L. G. Morphy, Designing Engineer, Boston and Albany Railroad, Boston, 
on " Design of Railroad Terminals," on January 10, 1910. 

E. Rice, Chief Clerk, Motor Power Department, Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, Boston, on " Work of the Master Car Builders' Association," on 
December 6, 1909. 

W. S. Stone, Grand Chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on '' Principles and Practice of the Pioneer Railroad Brotherhood," 
on January 24, 1910. 
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G. H. Wiggin, Superintendent, Motive Power, Boston and Maine Railroad, 
Boston, on " Locomotive Design and Maintenance," on December 20, 
1909. 

Appreciative mention should also be made of the industrial 
ooncems which have courteously assisted our class-room work 
by opening their doors to our students. The following firms 
should be added to the list given in last year's report: — 

Atlantic National Bank, Boston. 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Boston. 

Boston Gas Company, Boston. 

Boston Manufacturing Co., Waltham. 

Brown and Adams, Boston. 

C. F. Hovey & Co., Boston. 

Chandler and Co., Boston. 

Cochico Mills, Dover, N.H. 

First National Bank, Boston. 

Fore River Shipbuilding Co., Quincy. 

International Trust Co., Boston. 

Lowney Manufacturing Co., Boston. 

New £}ngland Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Jordan, Marsh and Co., Bonton. 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 

Paine Furniture Co., Boston. 

Parker, Wilder and Co., Boston. 

Shepard, Norwell and Co., Boston. 

Siegel and Co., Boston. 

Simons, Hatch and Whitten Co.. Boston. 

State National Bank, Boston. 

United States Rubber Co., East Cambridge. 

United States Rubber Co., Maiden. 

United States Envelope Co., Worcester. 

Worcester County Institution for Savings, Worcester. 

An interesting exhibit of office appliances was held for the 
benefit of the students in April, 1910, from the 25th to the 29th, 
in Upper Massachusetts Hall. The following firms participated 
in this exhibition: — 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
Derby Desk Company. 
Elliott-Fischer Company. 
Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Co. 
Library Bureau. 
National Dictograph Co. 
Multigraph Sales Co. 
Yawman and Erbe. 

In the first report the formation of advisory committees of 
business men representing the various inda^tries was recom- 
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mended, and the members of the first committee of this kind, that 
on textiles, were named. During the past year, a aeeond com- 
mittee of this type was organized for the printing and publishing 
courses, consisting of Messrs. Thomas E. Donnelley of the Lake- 
side Press, Chicago, 111.; E. Byrne Hackett, of the Yale University 
Press; Amor HoUingsworth, of Boston; H. L. Johnson, of Boston; 
C. C. Lane, of the Publication Office, Harvard University; J. 
Horace McFarland, of the Mount Pleasant Press, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Donald Scott, of the Century Company, New York; D. 
B. Updike, of the Merrjrmount Press, Boston; and George 
Parker Winship, of the John Carter Brown Library, Provi- 
dence, R. I. • 

With the assistance of this committee a series of new courses 
has been planned to provide specialized training for students 
entering the printing business. A new course on The History of 
the Printed Book will be given by Mr. W. C. Lane, the Librarian 
of the Harvard College Library, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, while in this School a half-course will be 
given by outside specialists on '' An Introduction to the Tech- 
nique of Printing " for first-year students, while for' second-year 
students there will be provided an advanced course in charge of 
Mr. C. C. Lane of the Publication Office. This interesting ex- 
periment will be watched with attention by the Advisory Com- 
mittees in the other industrial groups. 

The experiment of placing students at work during the summer 
vacation between their first and second years in the School has 
proved successful on its first trial. Of the eight students returning 
for the second year's work six found employment in the lines of 
business they planned later to enter. The reports of their em- 
ployers indicate that their work was found satisfactory and the 
students themselves testify that the experience thus gained was 
undoubtedly of value. 

It became apparent during the year under review that the 
quarters provided for the School in the stack of the Library were 
inadequate for the increased number of students in the School, 
and that this provision generously made by the Library had 
certain disadvantages both to the Library itself and to the stu- 
dents in the School. Arrangements were therefore made during 
the summer of 1910 to prepare in Lawrence Hall a commodious 
reading room for the use of the students in the School. The 
reference books and other material for use in the instruction of 
the School was transferred here during the summer and. placed 
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in the charge of Mr. A. F. Crowley, who was appointed as Super- 
intendent of the Business School Reading Room. A gift from 
Mr. Daniel W. Field of five hundred dollars aided materially in 
the equipment of the new Reading Room. This gift was the 
more valued since the donor as a special student in the School 
desired in this manner to express his interest in and appreciation 
of the work of the School. 

The five University scholarships for the year 1909-10 were 
awarded as follows: — 

George Remington Bonner, a.b. (WiUiama CoU.) 1908. 
Charles Wesley Grace, a.b. (Clark CoU.) 1900. 
Maurice Joseph Lane, a.b. 1908. 
Pierre William Saxton, a.b. 1908. 
Charles Augustus Whipple, a.b. 1909. 

EDWIN F. GAY, Dean. 



THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 

To THE President op the Universitt: — 

Sir, — As Dean of the Divinity School I have the honor to 
present the following report for the year 1909-10. 

In the Divinity School the year has been happily uneventful 
With the exception of Professor G. F. Moore, who was absent in 
Germany as exchange professor, all the members of the Faculty 
were in residence throughout the year and their courses were 
given as announced. The retirement of Professor Toy and the 
absence of Professor Moore would have interfered seriously with 
work in the Old Testament department but for the presence of 
Professor Arnold, who generously increased his regular work in 
Andover to supply our deficiency, giving thus aiiother illustra- 
tion of the advantages to us of the Andover affiliation. 

Duriug the past year 51 students were enrolled in the r^ular 
School, of whom 5 left at the end of the first half-year and 2 
entered at the beginning of the second half-year. The distribu- 
tion was as follows: — 

Resident Graduates 16 

Senior Class 5 

Middle Class 6 

Junior Class 9 

Special Students 6 

Andover Students 9 

Total 61 

Thirty-seven colleges were represented as follows: — 

Amherst College 3 University of Maine 1 

Bates College 1 Mass. Institute of Technology 1 

Beloit College 1 Miami University I 

Boston University 1 University of North Carolina • 8 

Bowdoin College 2 Northwestern University ... 2 

Brown University 2 Ohio Northern University ... 1 

Carleton College , . 1 Ohio Wesley an University . . 1 

Central College 2 Olivet College 1 

Central University 1 Providence University .... 1 

Central Wesley an College . . 1 Shurtleff College 1 

Colgate University 1 Tarkio College 1 

Columbia University 1 University of Toronto .... 1 

Drake University 1 Vanderbilt University .... 1 

Earlham College 1 Wabash College I 

Harvard University 7 Wesley an University 1 

Iowa College 2 Westminster College 1 

Johns Hopkins University ... 1 Yale University 3 

University of Kansas 1 53 

Leland Stanford Jr. University 1 Counted more than once • . . _7 

McMaster University 1 46 

128 
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Kfteen theological seminaries were represented by graduates 
as follows: — 

Allegheny Theological Seminaiy 1 

Bangor Theological Seminary 4 

Boston UniTersity 8 

Chicago Theological Seminary 2 

Cobb Diyinity School 1 

Colgate Theological Seminary 1 

Drake Univertity 1 

Drew Theological Seminary 2 

Garrett Biblical Institute 1 

Harvard University S 

Predigerseminar, Herbom, Germany 1 

Pacific Theological Seminary 1 

Bochester Theological Seminary 1 

Vanderbilt University 2 

Yale University 1 

26 
Counted more than once 2 

• 

28 

The interchange of instruction between the Faculty of the 
School and the Faculty of Arts and Sciences indicates the extent 
of the contribution made by the Divinity School to the general 
work of the University. This interchange between the two 
Faculties in 1909-10 was as follows: — 

Divinity students electing courses offered primarily by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences: — 

Semitic . 6 elections. 

English 8 ^< 

French 1 election. 

History 6 elections. 

Economics 10 ^* 

Philosophy 42 *» 

Social Ethics 6 '< 

Education 2 *« 

Public Speaking 1 election. 

77 

Non-Divinity students electing coiu'ses offered primarily by 
the Divinity School: — 

Old Testament 21 elections. 

New Testament 4 " 

Church Histoiy 102 ** 

Theology 7 " 

Ethics 81 *' 

216 
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The interchange of instruction between the Harvard Divinity 
School and Andover Theological Seminary was as follows: — 

Harvard Divinity students electing courses offered primarily 
by Andover Theological Seminary: — 

Old Testament 8 elections. 

New Testament 5 '* 

Chnrch History 5^ *« 

18 

Andover students electing courses offered primarily by the 
Divinity School : — 

Old Testament 1 election. 

New Testament 3 elections. 

Chnrch History 1 election. 

Theology 6 elections. 

Ethics 4 <* 

Public Speaking 1 election. 

IB 

Six members of the School received the degree of S.T.B. (one, 
cum laude)^ seven the degree of A.M., and three the degree of Ph.D. 
The degree of A.M. was also conferred, in February, upon three 
persons for work done in the Divinity School in the years 1902-03, 
1905-06, and 1908-09, respectively, and, in June, upon one person 
for work done in the Divinity School in the years 1906-07 and 
1907-08. 

The following is a list of the Courses of Instruction ^ven in 
the School in the year 1909-10. With each course is a statement 
of the number of students electing it from the Divinity School, 
Andover Theological Seminary, the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, Harvard College, and RadclifiFe College. In such 
Andover coiu'ses as were taken only by Andover students, no 
record of attendance is given. A list of the lectures delivered 
in the Lowell Institute course in King's Chapel is appended to 
the list of regular courses. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

OLD TESTAMENT 

1^ Professor Lton. — Hebrew. — Morphology. SelectioDB from the proae 
narratives of the Old Testament. Firsl haHf-year, 

1 Div,, 1 And., 4 Col. 

2*. Dr. Davey. — Hebrew (second course). — Syntax. Extensive reading 

in the Old Testament. Second haJf-yecar. 3 Div., 3 CdL 

17. Dr. Davbt. — Aramaic. — Daniel 2-7: selections from the Targums; 

Dalman's Aram&ische Dialektproben. 1 Got 
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18. Dr. Datbt. — Syriac. — Brockelmann's Syrische Grammatik; seleo 
lions from the Peshitto; Syriac prose of the classical period. 

1 Gr., 2 Col. 

4. Ftofeasor Lton. — History of Israel, political and social, till the capture 

of Jerusalem by the Romans. 10 Col. 

10. Professor Lyon. — Assyrian. 1 Div. 

11. Ftofessor Lyon. — Assyrian (second course). 1 Div. 
20. Professor Lton. — Research courses. 1 Div. 

Andoveb Coubses 

AZ. Professor Arnold. — Hebrew (advanced course): The Pkt>phetical 
Books of the Old Testament. — Interpretation and criticism of por- 
tions of the prophetic writingSi selected with special reference to lit- 
erary and historical problems. 1 Div., 2 Col. 

AS. Ftofessor Arnold. — Introduction to the Old Testament. — History 
of the text; the formation of the Canon; historioo-critical study of 
the origin, form, and contents of the several books. 5 Div., 3 Col. 

AG. Professor Arnold. — Religion of Israel. — Histoiy of the religious 
ideas and institutions of Israel from the earliest times to the Maccabean 
age. 2 Div. 

NEW TESTAMENT 

2. Professor Ropes. — Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 

Firti half-year : The origin and early history of the New Testament 
writings. Second hdlj-yecar : The teaching of Jesus Christ, and the 
theological and ethical ideas of the New Testament writers. 

2 Div., 3 And., 1 Gr., 1 Col. 

3. Professor Ropes. — The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 1 Div. 
7 *V' Professor Ropes. — The Apostolic Age. — Study of the Acts of the 

Apostles. Half-cowree (fint half-year), 1 Gr., 1 Had. 

15 ^V- Professor Fenn. — The Theological Method of Jesus and Paul. 

Haff-covrae (first half-year). 5 Div. 

Andover Cottrbes 

^3 ^hj. Professor Rtder. — The Gospel of John. Haff-^ouree (fint half" 

year), 
A4 *hf. Professor Rtder. — The Epistles of John and the Apocalypse. 

Half-cotcree (eeeond half-^year), 
A5. Professor Hincks. — The Life of Christ. 5 Div. 

CHURCH HISTORY 

1. Professor Embrton. — The First Eight Christian Centuries. — The 
Conflict of Christianity with Paganism. Origin and Development 
of the Roman Papacy to its alliance with the Prankish State. The 
Germanic races as the basis of a new Christian civilization. 

2 Div., 1 And., 5 Gr., 4 Col. 

3. Professor Eiibbton. — The Era of the Reformation in Europe, from the 
rise of Italian Humanism to the close of the Council of Trent (1350 to 
1563). 2 Div., 8 Gr., 10 Col. 
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4a ^hf, Ftofesaor £. C. Moobe. — The History of the Christian Church in 
Europe within the last three Centuries. Half-<oiar»e (first haff-ifear). 

2 Div., 29 Col. 
46 *hf» Professor E. C. Moore. — The Expansion of Christendom in the 
Nineteenth Century. Half -course (second haXJ^year). 

6 Div., 1 Gr., 43 Col. 

6. Professor Einerton. — Practice in the Study and Use of Materials for 

Church History. 2 Gr. 

Andoveb Coubses 

A2, Professor Platneb. — History of Christian Doctrine. 3 Div., 2 Coi. 
il6. Professor Platneb. — History of Early Christian Literature. 1 Gr. 
AT^hf. Professor Platneb. — The Expansion of Christendom from the 

beginning to the Eighteenth Century. Half -course (first haff -year) . 
AS *hf' Professor Platneb. — History of Congregationalism. Ha^-coterse 

(second half-year), 2 IMy. 

THEOLOGY 

1 >V* Professor Fenn. — Theism. Half-course (first half-year), 

14 Div., 3 And., 3 Gr. 
2*. Professor Fenn. — Outlines of Systematic Theology. Second half- 
year. 7 Div. 
6. Professor E. C. Moobe. — History of Christian Thought since Kant. 

10 Div., 1 And., 3 Gr. 

206 'V* Professor E. C. Moobe. — Philosophy of Religion. A Seminaiy. 

Half-course (second half-ifear). 7 Div., 2 And., 1 Gr. 

20. Professor E. C. Moobb. — Research courses. 3 Div. 

ETHICS 

1. Professor Peabodt, Dr. McConnell, Dr. Fobd, and Dr. Fobbbter. — 

Social Ethics. — The Problems of Poor-Relief, the Family, Temper- 
ance, and various phases of the Labor Question, in the light of ethical 
theory. Lectures, special researches, and prescribed reading. 

4 Div., 3 And., 7 Gr., 66 Col. 

20a. Professor Peabody. — Seminary of Social Ethics. — Svkject far the 

year : Religion and the Social Question. 12 Div., 1 And., 5 Gr., 3 Col. 

HOMILETICS and pastoral CARE 

1 ^hf. Professor Peabodt. — An Introduction to Preaching. Haff-oour^e 

(first half-year), 5 Div. 

2. Professors Peabodt, E. C. Moobb, and Fenn. — Preaching. 11 Div. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

1. Mr. Kbnnedt. — Training in Voice and Speech. Preparatory to Course 
2. Once a week, (Not counted for a degree.) 6 Div., 1 And. 

2 V' Asst. Professor Wintbb and Mr. Kennedt. — Sermon Delivery, 

Scripture Reading, Oral Discussion. Half -course, 6 Div. 
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KING'S CHAPEL LECTURES 
Chbistianitt ab a Rbliqion of thb SnuT undkb Hibtobical 

CONDinONB 

ProfeBBor W. H. Rtdeb. — Two lectures: The Gospels as EUstorical Rec- 
ords. 

Professor J. H. Ropes. — One lecture: The Miracles of the New Testament. 

Professor D. G. Lton. — Two lectures: The Physical and Social Conditions 
in which Christianity arose as illustrated by the Palestine of To-day. 

Professor W. R. Arnold. — One lecture: The Relation of Primitive Chris- 
tianity to Jewish Thought and Teaching. 

Professor Ephraim Emebton. — Two lectures: Early Christianity as af- 
fected by Conditions of Graeco-Roman Life. 

Professor E. Y. Hinckb. — One lecture: The Essential Purpose of Jesus. 

Professor A. P. Fttch. — One lecture: Certain Readjustments between the 
Church and the Community required by recent Theological and 
Social Changes. 

Professor J. W. Platneb. — One lecture: Independency as a Principle of 
Church Order. 

Professor E. C. Moobe. — Two lectures : The Essence of Christianity. 
The Present Conflict concerning Christianity. 

Professor Daniel Evans. — One lecture: The Abiding Significance of Jesus. 

For the Summer School the general subject selected was " The 
Parish Minister," the purpose being to relate the diversified 
activities of a modem minister to the creative ideals of his voca- 
tion. Although the various topics and the list of lecturers seemed 
unusually attractive, the attendance was disappointingly small. 
Only 36 students enrolled for the entire course, showing however 
the usual wide geographical and denominational distribution. 
Sixteen students were from Massachusetts, 3 each from New 
York, Michigan, and Ohio, 2 from Illinois, and one each from 
Ck)lorado, Iowa, Manitoba, Missouri, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Denominationally, 
there were 10 Episcopalians, 7 Congregationalists, 6 Unitarians, 
3 Universalists, 3 Methodists, 2 Presbyterians, 2 Lutherans, 
and one each from the Disciples, United Presbyterians, and Ger- 
man Evangelicals. For the first time in the history of the School, 
tickets at 50 cents each were offered for single lectures, and 179 
were sold. It may be that a few persons who but for this privilege 
would have registered for the full course were thus lost to the 
enrolment, but evidently this fact alone does not account for 
the diminished attendance, nor is it probable that other summer 
schools of theology in the vicinity unfavorably affected outs. 
Doubtless the increased cost of living which bears heavily upon 
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many clergymen, whose salaries are seldom raised correspondingly, 
was responsible for some absences, but the principal cause appears 
to have been that the subject chosen did not commend itself 
to many whom we justly reckon among our constituency. Min- 
isters in active service believe that they know more about the 
practical details of their professional life than a summer school 
can teach them, and if they are to forego a large part of their 
brief vacations and be at considerable expense to attend lectures, 
it must be because the subjects presented are of fundamental im- 
portance, requiring expert treatment, and the lecturers announced 
are recognized as authorities in their respective academic fields. 
From this point of view there is an element of encouragement as 
well as of instruction in the small attendance, as testifying to 
the character of our constituency and the service desired and 
expected of our Summer School. The experience of this year 
seems to prove that only central themes of profound significance 
should be presented at the Summer School of Theology. 
The following is a list of the lectures for the year 1910: — 

Survey lectures. 
Professor H. G. Mitchell. — Two lectures: The Old Testament. 
Professor W. H. Rtder. — Two lectures: The New Testament. 
Professor Wilubton Walker. — Two lectures: Church History. 
Professor R. B. Perrt. — Two lectures: Ethics. 
Professor D. R. Dewet. — Two lectures: Sociology. 
Professor W. A. Brown. — Two lectures: Theology. 

The Minister as Preacher and as Leader of Public Worship. 
President A. P. FrrcH. — Two lectures: The Preacher's Use of Scholariy 

Material. 
Rev. S. M. Crothers. — Two lectures: The Preacher's Use of Literature. 
Professor M. W. Caliunb. — Four lectures: The Psychology of Public 

Worship. 
Rev. Raymond Calkins. — Three lectures: The Conduct of Public Wor> 

ship. 

The Minister in his Parish and in the Community. 

Rev. James DeNormandie. — Three lectures: The Parish Minister. 

Preddent W. H. P. Faunce. — Four lectures: The Principles of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Rt. Rev. C. D. Williams. — Four lectures: The Minister and Diver- 
gent Social Interests. 

Rev. Edward Judson. — Three lectures: The Minister in the City. 

Rev. F. E. Emrich. — Two lectures: The Minister in the Country. 

Professor T. N. Carver. — Two lectures: The Sociological Problem of 
the Country Church. 

Concluding lecture. 
Rev. G. A. Gordon. — One lecture: Some Things Worth While in 
Theology. 
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The following is a report of the Divinity Library for the year 
from August 1, 1909, through July 31, 1910. There were added 
to the library 400 volumes and 35 pamphlets by purchase, 188 
volumes and 157 pamphlets by gift. August 1, 1910, there 
were in the Library 38,208 volumes and 10,799 pamphlets. Dur- 
ing the year 602 titles were catalogued in the author catalogue 
and 33 titles in the subject catalogue. There were borrowed 
from the stack for home use 1,661 volumes, from the stack for 
hall use 789 volumes, from the reserved books for overnight use 
708 volumes. 

On Alumni Day, June 28, the tablet in memory of John White 
Chadwick, a graduate in the Class of 1864, was dedicated with 
Impropriate ceremonies. This tablet, a most welcome and beauti- 
ful addition to those already on the walls of our Chapel, was 
given by friends in the Brooklyn church which Mr. Chadwick 
served for forty years, and has been placed directly under that 
in memory of Eknerson, whose Divinity School address would 
doubtless have been regarded by Mr. Chadwick as embodying 
the ideals of his own faithful and fruitful ministry. 

W. W. FENN, Dea$L 



THE LAW SCHOOL 

To THE President op the Univebsity: — 

Sib, — ^I have the honor to present my report upon the Law 
School for the academic year 1909-10. 

The year was saddened for all connected with the School by 
the death of the Dean, Professor James Barr Ames. He was in 
the thirty-seventh year of his service as a professor in the Law 
School, and in the fifteenth year of his service as Dean. Dming 
the whole term of his service as professor he never took a year's 
leave of absence from the School. He gave mistintedly his 
remarkable powers to building up the School along the lines 
originally laid down by Professor Langdell, and his own skill as 
a teacher had much to do with the success of the method of 
instruction known by Mr. LangdelPs name. During Mr. Ames's 
administration as Dean the School had the largest expansion in 
its history, both in the number of students and in the develop- 
ment of its library and material resources. This development 
was attained in spite of the requirement of a college degree as a 
condition for admission to regular standing, and in spite of other 
stringent regulations designed to maintain a high standing of 
capacity and diligence. 

At the close of the year Judge Jeremiah Smith, having com- 
pleted twenty years of service as Professor in the Law School, 
retired from active service, intending to devote his time there- 
after to study and writing. It would be an offence to Judge 
Smith's modesty to characterize properly here the work that he 
has done during his connection with the School. 

The first table below exhibits the growth of the School during 
the last forty-otte years in the number of students, in the number 
and percentages of the college graduates, and in the number of 
colleges represented by their graduates. The figures for the 
current year will probably be somewhat increased by later entries. 

The second table below gives the courses of study and instruc- 
tion during the year, the text-books used, the number of exercises 
per week in each course, and the number of students who offered 
themselves for examination in each course at the end of the year. 

186 
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StadenU 
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Colleges 
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Graduates 


1870-71 


166 


17 


27 


60 


88 


47 


27 


1871-72 


138 


70 


34 


36 


68 


61 


26 


1872-73 


117 


66 


34 


32 


51 


66 


25 


1878-74 


141 


86 


49 


37 


55 


61 


26 


1874-76 


144 


82 


63 


19 


62 


67 


18 


1876-76 


173 


93 


60 


33 


80 


54 


25 


1876-77 


199 


116 


74 


42 


88 


58 


30 


1877-78 


196 


121 


80 


41 


75 


62 


30 


1878-79 


169 


109 


71 


38 


60 


64 


24 


1879-80 


177 


118 


90 


28 


59 


66 


20 


1880-81 


161 


112 


82 


30 


49 


70 


19 


1881-82 


161 


99 


66 


33 


62 


61 


22 


1882-88 


138 


93 


58 


36 


46 


67 


32 


1883-84 


150 


105 


75 


30 


45 


70 


26 


1884-86 


156 


122 


85 


37 


34 


78 


31 


1886-86 


158 


122 


83 


39 


36 


77 


29 


1886-87 


188 


143 


88 


56 


45 


76 


34 


1887-88 


225 


158 


102 


56 


67 


70 


32 


1888-89 


225 


168 


105 


63 


67 


70 


32 


1889-90 


262 


189 


122 


67 


73 


72 


41 


1890-91 


285 


200 


135 


65 


85 


70 


33 


1891-92 


370 


257 


140 


117 


113 


69 


48 


1892-93 


406 


266 


182 


134 


189 


66 


64 


1893-94 


367 


279 


129 


150 


88 


76 


66 


1894-95 


413 


310 


139 


171 


103 


76 


74 


1895-96 


475 


380 


171 


209 


96 


80 


82 


1898-97 


490 


408 


186 


222 


82 


83 


82 


1897-98 


651 


490 


229 


261 


61 


89 


77 


1898-99 


664 


503 


212 


291 


61 


89 


78 


1899-00 


613 


657 


236 


321 


56 


91 


67 


1900-01 


666 


606 


252 


353 


60 


92 


83 


1901-02 


633 


684 


247 


837 


49 


92 


92 


1902^3 


644 


600 


241 


359 


44 


93 


94 


1903-04 


743 


696 


272 


423 


48 


94 


111 


1904-06 


766 


711 


286 


425 


55 


93 


114 


1906-06 


727 


716 


295 


421 


11 


98 


118 


1908-07 


705 


696 


260 


436 


9 


99 


126 


1907^8 


719 


712 


276 


436 


7 


99 


122 


1908-^ 


690 


680 


256 


424 


10 


99 


121 


1909-10 


765 


769 


257 


502 


6 


99 


127 


1910-11 


790 


778 


♦240 


538 


12 


98 


136 



During the twelve months from August 1, 1909, to August 1, 
1910, 6|490 boimd volumes and 184 pamphlets were a<lded to the 
library. The library contained, August 1, 1910, about 120,600 
volumes and about 13,390 pamphlets. Among the more impor- 
tant additions to the library during the year were the Charter and 
Acts of Massachusetts Bay, 1699, with added session laws, 1699 

^ 18 Hairaid Seniors who hare completed the f aU College course* but have 
noi leoeiTed their diplomas, are reckoned as graduates. Prior to 1905-06 Harvard 
Seniors were not reckoned as graduates bat as non-graduates. 
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to 1712; the Acts and Laws of the Colony of Rhode Island, 1719; 
the Acts and Laws of the Colony of Rhode Island, 1772; a val- 
uable collection of the session laws of Maryland for various years 
between 1727 and 1762; the North Carolina Laws, Public and 
Private, for various years between 1789 and 1799; the Laws of 
Trinidad, 1883-1901; the Laws of Barbados, 1863-1892. 

The collection of portraits of judges and lawyers has been 
increased during the year by eight engravings^ one etching, and 
four photographs. A portrait of especial interest is a large 
framed photograph of Mr. Ames, presented by his family. 

Twenty-nine scholarships were awarded to law students for 
the year 1909-10. The amount of each was $150, and, with the 
exception of the Fisher Scholarship, they were given from the 
general resources of the School. 

Several gifts have been received which should be mentioned. 
In December, 1909, Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears expressed the 
desire to establish in memory of her son, Joshua Montgomery 
Sears, who was a graduate of the School, four prizes to be 
awarded annually to students in the School who should have 
done the most brilliant work in their classes during the year. 
For this purpose Mrs. Sears proposed to establish a fund from 
the income of which prizes should be paid, and, in the meantime, 
to pay annually the sum of $1,500. The first payment was made 
last April. These prizes will be awarded annually in October 
to four students of the highest rank and, in accordance with the 
terms of the gift, no regard will be paid to the pecuniary means 
of the recipients. 

Mrs. James Barr Ames, in fulfilment of a wish expressed by 
Mr. Ames, gave the sum of $10,000, the income of which is to be 
applied annually to any purpose which the Faculty may deem 
beneficial to the Law School. Mrs. Ames also largely increased 
the loan fund of the School by presenting to it a number of notes 
of former students to whom Mr. Ames had lent money, from 
time to time, in the past. Past experience shows that most of 
these notes will be paid with interest. 

With the approval of the Corporation the Faculty voted to 
establish, beginning with the year 1910-11, a course of graduate 
study of one year leading to a doctor's degree in law. The re- 
quirements for admission as a candidate for this degree are, (1) 
such a degree in arts or science as would qualify the holder to 
enter the School as a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws, and (2) the completion with high rank of the course pre- 
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scribed for the degree of Bachelor of Laws either in the Harvard 
Law School or in some other law school qualified to be a member 
of the Association of American Law Schools. To receive the 
Doctor's degree, candidates must pass with distinguished excel- 
lence examinations in courses requiring in the aggregate ten hours 
of lectures a week during the year, and in such courses must be 
included the course on the Roman Law and the principles of the 
Civil Law. 

A plan was also approved, which will be carried out for the 
first time in the year 1910-11, to encourage among first-year 
students early and intelligent use of the library, and to render 
more effective the work of the law clubs. For this purpose six 
students of the third year, called advisers, have been appointed, 
whose duties are to explain to inquirers the arrangement of books 
and the method of finding authorities; to keep office hours in 
the reading room for this purpose; to sit in the law clubs; to 
help the first-year students in organizing law clubs; and to do 
such other similar work of a limited amoimt as the Law Faculty 
may, from time to time, require. 

EZRA RIPLEY THAYER, Dean. 



THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

To THE President op the Univebsitt: — 

Sir, — As Dean of the Faculty of Medicine I have the honor 
to present my report for the academic year 1909-10. 

The Faculty of Medicine is the governing body of the Medical 
and Dental Schools and, as such, it is composed of certain of the 
teachers in each School. In order to facilitate the work of the 
Faculty of Medicine a modification of the organization of that 
body was made early in the year by which a Faculty Council 
was constituted, composed of the President, the Dean, and the 
Chairmen of the six divisions into which most of the departments 
of the Medical School were grouped. The Faculty Council 
considers questions arising in regard to the course of study, the 
correlation or the extension of medical studies, and the general 
development of the Medical School, and reports on these to the 
Faculty of Medicine. Its members, with the exception of the 
President and the Dean, are elected by the several divisions. 

During the year the Faculty of Medicine has imdertaken the 
administration of a new degree, Doctor of Public Health. A 
year ago the establishment of a new department of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene in the Medical School was announced. 
This department was organized in October of this year under 
the direction of Professor M. J. Rosenau, the former Director 
of the Hygienic Laboratory of the United States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service at Washington. An almost natural 
sequence to this was the determination to imdertake the special 
training at Harvard of men for public health work, and so the 
degree of Doctor of Public Health has been offered under the 
following conditions: 

1. The degree shall be known as " Doctor of Public Health " {D.P.H.). 

2. Candidates for the degree of D.P.H. should first have the degree 

of M.D., or otherwise be properly qualified. 

3. Candidates for the degree of D.P.H. shall spend not less than one 

year in work upon a special subject and present a thesis contain- 
ing some original research acceptable to the Faculty of Medicine. 

4. Candidates for the degree may be given credit for any course offered 

in any department of the University, provided it has the approval 
of the Faculty of Medicine. 
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5. Candidates for the degree may be admitted to advanced standing. 

A minimum of one year in residence shall be required. 

6. The President of the University shall appoint three members 

from the Committee of Full Professors of the Faculty of Medicine 
who shall constitute a " Committee on the degree of Doctor 
of Public Health." It shall be the duty of this Committee to 
consider all matters pertaining to courses, admission to advanced 
standing, and other matters concerning the administration of 
the degree. The Committee on the degree of Doctor of Public 
Health shall report its recommendations to the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

The Charles F. Farrington bequest for the investigation of 
infectious and conimunicable diseases has been augmented by 
a generous donor, and Dr. S. B. Wolbach, the former Director 
of the Pathological Laboratory of the Montreal General Hospital, 
and Lecturer in Histology at McGill University, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Bacteriology to conduct this work. 

Dr. W. R. Brinckerho£F, the former Director of the Leprosy 
Investigation Station (Hawaii) of the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, has been added to the 
Faculty of Medicine as Assistant Professor of Pathology. 

A Director of Scholarships has been appointed for the Medical 
and Dental Schools. He is to serve on the Scholarship Committee, 
investigate the claims and needs of students, and act as student 
adviser on all matters not directly associated with the curri- 
culum. Through him will be administered the greater part of 
the student loan fund. I beUeve that such an officer will prove 
of very great service to students in these two Schools, and that 
sums of money, large or small, made available to him for gifts 
or loan, will accompUsh great good. Dr. Franklin Dexter, former 
Associate Professor of Anatomy in the Medical School, who 
for five years has conducted a somewhat similar work on a smaller 
scale in the Harvard Dental School, very appropriately has been 
elected to this office. 

A very important event in this year has been the consumma- 
tion of a close affiliation between the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital and the Harvard Medical School, and the determination 
of the Hospital Trustees to proceed with the erection of their 
buildings, for which a large sum of money is now available. The 
Trustees have appointed as Surgeon-in-Chief of the Hospital 
Dr. Harvey Gushing of Baltimore, and as Physician-in-Chief, 
Dr. Henry A. Christian of Boston. Dr. Gushing, who has been 
Professor of Surgery in the Johns Hopkins University, 
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has been appointed Professor of Surgery in the Harvard Medical 
School; and Dr. Christian is already Hersey Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic. The Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital is to be erected on land immediately adjoining the Medical 
School buildings. 

A considerable sum of money has been subscribed for a hospital 
for the care and investigation of patients suffering from cancer. 
This hospital will be built on part of the Medical School tract, 
and will be conducted under the direction of the Cancer Com- 
mission of Harvard University. It will serve to widen grealiy 
the scope and effectiveness of the investigations of this Com- 
mission. 

During January a clinic was opened in the Medical School 
buildings. In it ambulatory medical and surgical patients are 
treated daUy by a staff of physicians and surgeons, and in it 
opportunities for clinical teaching are afforded in addition to 
those already possessed by the Medical School. 

In February and June 97 men were reconmiended to the 
President and Fellows for degrees: — 

For the degree of M.D. (February) .... 6 

" " " cum /aiM^e (February} 1 
Medical School ^ ,, ,, ,, ^j^^^^ 53 



** ' " " cum laude (June) . 18 78 

For the degree of D.M.D. (February) ... 6 

Dental School -j " " *' (June) 17 

** «* " cum laude (June) 1 84 

Total 97 



HENRY A. CHRISTIAN, Dean 
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THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

To THE President op the Univebsht: — 

Sib, — As Dean of the Medical School I have the honor of 
presenting my report upon the academic year 1909-10. 

The Administrative Board was constituted as follows: Drs. 
H. A. Christian, C. M. Green, F. B. Harrington, G. G. Sears, 
F. B. Mallory, J. L. Morse, W. B. Cannon, John Warren, and 
E. E. Southard. 

The Faculty Council was composed of the following: Drs. 
H. A. Christian, E. H. Bradford, W. T. Councilman, Myles 
Standish, G. G. Sears, J. L. Bremer (Secretary), and W. B. Cannon. 

Buildings and Grounds. — 

Building A. — A store room for the janitor's supplies and a 
dressing room for the scrub women have been provided by divid- 
ing one of the basement rooms. 

Building B. — One of the dissecting rooms has been equipped 
with a cooling apparatus for summer dissection, and a mod- 
erately cold room next door has been fitted up for keeping ana- 
tomical material during the smnmer months. A large tank has 
been installed in this room for the use of the Engineering Depart- 
ment in Cambridge in making tests of the brine plant. An 
unequipped room in the Department of Comparative Anatomy 
has bcNen fitted up for technical work by students. Another 
room has been equipped as an office and teaching room for the 
Department of Otology. A closet for rubbish has been built 
at the back door. 

Building C. — A similar rubbish closet has been set up. 

Building D. — The groimd floor of the wing toward Longwood 
Avenue has been fitted up as ah out-patient clinic. These rooms 
previously had been used chiefly as store rooms for the depart- 
ments occupying this building. As a result of the change other 
quarters were provided for the departments elsewhere in the 
same building, and also in Building B. 

Building E. — A large sum was spent in rearranging and 
equipping the laboratories for the new Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene. The library in this building has been 
completed and extended by adding new shelves. 
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Beyond the usual upkeep nothing especial has been done to 
the grounds. 

Ldbraries. — The usefulness of the various libraries of the 
School has steadily increased owing to the growth of the same, 
but still more to their accessibility. Beginning this summer 
the library in Building E has been opened to the students, and 
there is now a librarian in each of the four laboratory buildings. 
The accessions to the libraries numbered 805, of which 198 were 
books and 317 bound periodicals, acquired by purchase, and 
290 were volumes received as gifts. The total number of volumes 
in the libraries of the School now reaches 16,228, and in addition 
there are 32,994 pamphlets. The library of the Dental School 
contains 1,528 volumes. During the year the actual use of the 
library has grown, and now that all the libraries are open to 
students they will be of more service than ever before. Com- 
paratively few take books away from the libraries, so that the 
2,585 volumes drawn out show only to a slight degree the important 
r61e the libraries play in the School. 

Anatomy. — The work in the Department has been much as 
usual. The popularity of the fourth-year dissecting course 
seems to show the feeling of the students that they need more 
Anatomy, and Professor Dwight considers the first-year course 
too brief to adequately cover the necessary instruction. Plt>- 
f essor Dwight has continued to give much attention to variations, 
and has been able to add some valuable specimens to the Museum. 
There is one of a secondary cuboid bone of the foot quite distinct, 
which has been observed only once before. The collection of 
Roentgen rays of hands and feet is increasing rapidly. It not 
only offers an opportunity for comparing variations of the bones 
with their skiagraphs, but in themselves the plates give opportu- 
nity for original research. Assistant Professor Warren has 
carried his studies of the paraphysis through reptiles, and is 
about to pursue them among mammals. Professor Dwight, 
through the kindness of Dr. Whitney, the Curator, has made 
considerable progress in arranging the specimens of normal 
anatomy in the Museum. 

Comparative Anatomy. — A plan has been drawn up for a 
series of permanent anatomical preparations for the use of stu- 
dents, and the making of the preparations has been begun. This 
new collection will considerably increase the effectiveness of 
the class work in histology and embryology. The collection 
of wax models, illustrating the anatomy of human and other 
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vertebrate embryos, is rapidly becoming important. Not only 
have many models been made by members of the staff, but also 
a number of valuable ones by students doing special work under 
the direction of their instructors. The models are so numerous 
that a catalogue of them must be prepared. To the embryo- 
logical collection 82 series have been added, making the total 
number 1,679. Most of the new series are of reptilian embryos. 
The collection of the snake (Eutaenia) and of the turtle (Chry- 
semys) is practically complete. The number of series added 
is less than usual, because much of the technician's time has 
been devoted to making series of chick and pig embryos for 
class use. The amoimt of research work has been larger than 
ever before. Publications issued have been recorded in the 
Gazette. Special mention may be made, however, of the com- 
pletion of Dr. Scaminon's plates of the development of the dog- 
fish, and of the publication of the second edition of Dr. Minot's 
Laboratory Text-book of Embryology. 

Physiology. — The instruction has been distinctly improved 
by separating during the first month the medical and dental 
students. The dental students, who have not had the preliminary 
training possessed by the students of medicine, have thus been 
enabled, with Dr. E. G. Martin's instruction, to enter the subject 
with less abruptness than in the past. The students of medicine, 
on the other hand, have not been compelled to listen to some 
elementary explanations which were necessary when the two 
classes started the study together. The experiment has proved 
especially acceptable to members of the Dental School, and will 
probably be extended in the present academic year. By Dr. 
J. B. Ayer's voluntary assistance the teaching of certain clinical 
aspects of ph3rsiological processes and methods has been em- 
phasized. Through careful organization the period of required 
work has been reduced about forty hours. 

The investigations of Mr. R. G. Hoskins on the relations of 
the endosecretory glands have resulted in three papers, one of 
which is already published. Dr. E. G. Martin has continued 
his work on the standardization of electrical stimuli, and has 
published one communication. Dr. E. B. Meigs has finished 
and printed a study of influences affecting muscle rigor. Dr. 
Joseph H. Pratt has completed and published an inquiry into 
the potency of digitalis preparations. An investigation of con- 
ditions affecting the irritability of the central nervous system 
has been started by Mr. E. L. Porter, and is now in progress. 
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States afifecting the inhibitoiy process in spinal reflexes have 
been studied experimentally by Mr. Alexander Forbes. Pro- 
fessor Cannon has continued his investigations of the relation 
of tonus to the activity of smooth muscle, and has begun a re- 
search on the effects of anemia on peripheral nerve cells. With 
Mr. Clarence W. Lieb he has studied the functions of the ex- 
trinsic innervation of the gastro-intestinal tract. In January 
Professor Cannon published a manual for laboratory workers 
in physiology. 

The first candidate to receive the Ph.D. degree in physiology, 
Mr. R. G. Hoskins, was graduated in Jime. 

Comparative Physiology. — Professor Porter and his associates 
have investigated problems of the physiology of muscle, circular- 
tion, and the bulbar nerve centres. 

Biological Chemistry. — Considerable activity has been shown 
during the past year in investigation, and a number of papers 
have been published. Professor Folin has completed studies 
on the influence of saccharin on nutrition, and the preparation 
of cystin, and of kreatinin from the urine. Professor Folin with 
Dr. Denis has studied the preparation of kreatinin from kreatin, 
and with Dr. Wentworth has published "A New Method for 
the Determination of Fat and Fatty Acids in Faeces." Assistant 
Professor Henderson has finished six studies concerning the 
relations of acids and alkalies in various body fluids, and, with 
Mr. Alexander Forbes, published '' A New Method of the Esti- 
mation of Acidity and Alkalinity with Dinitro-hydrochinon." 
Mr. Bloor has investigated carbohydrate esters with the higher 
fatty acids, and a method for the determination of saccharin in 
urine. Dr. Denis has also completed a method of determination 
of total sulphur in urine, and of the amid nitrogen in proteins. 
With Messrs. Farmer, Macallum and Pettibone Professor Folin 
has been studying the application of a new principle for the 
determination of total nitrogen, anmionia, and urea in urine. 
Dr. Goodall has studied the available methods of testing for 
bile pigments in urine and stomach contents. Dr. Peters has 
worked out a new method for the preparation of nucleic acid 
from different glands. 

Bacteriology. — The most interesting event in connection 
with this Department during the past year is the appointment 
of Dr. S. B. Wolbach as Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, 
and the gift of money sufficient to support the action without 
additional expense to the School. 
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Professor Ernst has made a series of photomicrographs of 
trypanosomes and spirochaetes from material in the hands of 
Dr. Tobey; the Department collection received from this source 
an addition of some one hundred and sixty lantern slides made 
up of eleven varieties of trypanosomes and five spirochaetes. 
Dr. Langdon Frothingham has pubUshed papers on rabies and 
epizootic lymphangitis (with Drs. C. G. Page and J. B. Paige), 
and has been stud3ring an organism which causes symptoms in 
guinea-pigs, and probably some other animals, resembling rabies. 
He has made investigations regarding the vitahty of the anthrax 
bacillus in dry blood smears, a practical laboratory method of 
diagnosis of anthrax, and the vitality of the glanders bacillus 
at low temperatures. Dr. E. N. Tobey has published papers 
on the study of tropical medicine, and on trypanosomes. Dr. 
Cleaveland Floyd has continued his studies of acid-fast organisms, 
and a method of immunizing guinea-pigs to tuberculosis by 
them; he has also investigated pleural infection with the experi- 
mental production of pleurisy, pleurisy with effusion and empyema. 

Pathology. — There have been three resignations from the 
Department during the past year, — Dr. F. P. Gay, Instructor 
in Pathology under the Phillips Fund, whose work was in serum 
reactions and immunity, has accepted the position of Professor 
of Pathology in the University of California. While in the 
Department Dr. Gay rendered valuable service and published 
a number of researches, some of which were in collaboration 
with his students, on various subjects in immunity. Dr. L. J. 
Rhea, Instructor in Pathology, has accepted the position of 
Director of the Pathological Laboratory of the Montreal General 
Hospital, and Instructor in Pathology in McGill University, 
Montreal. Dr. Rhea is an unusual teacher, having a rare gift 
of simple description and ability to inspire enthusiasm in the 
students. While in the Department, Dr. Rhea pubUshed a number 
of researches. Dr. S. R. Haythorn, Assistant in Pathology 
and Pathologist to the Long Island Hospital, has accepted the 
position of Instructor in Pathology in the Pittsburg Medical 
School. Dr. W. R. Brinckerhoff, formerly Director of the Lep- 
rosy Investigation Station at Molokai, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Pathology under the Phillips Fund. Drs. 
C. B. Faunce and H. Barkan were appointed Fellows in Pathol- 
ogy^ and on the resignation of Dr. Haythorn, Dr. Barkan has 
been made Pathologist to the Long Island Hospital. 
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The photographic work of the Department, which has proven 
of great value to all departments of the School and which it 
seemed necessary to close owing to lack of funds, may be continued. 
The fourth-year elective courses in Pathology, which are given 
in the laboratories of the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
the Boston City Hospital, have been taken to so great an extent 
as to tax the teaching resources of these institutions. 

At the Boston City Hospital Associate Professor Mallory 
has continued his work in the preparation of a text-book of 
pathological histology, and in addition has published several 
researches, the most important being a study of the changes 
in the liver in passive congestion. In this, entirely new views 
of the pathology of the process were demonstrated. At the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Assistant Professor Wright 
has continued his studies of the blood platelets, and has devised 
methods by which the number of these elements in the blood 
can be more easily determined. Dr. Wright has also continued 
his studies on tumors. There have been a number of other 
researches published from this laboratory. Assistant Professor 
Tyzzer, in addition to acting as director of the laboratory of the 
Harvard Cancer Conmiission, has offered an elective course in 
protozoology which was taken by two students. 

ComparcUive Paihohgy, — The research work outlined in the 
preceding report has been continued but not concluded. During 
the year seven papers have been published, and six are now in 
press to appear within the calendar year. The published papers 
represent results of investigations on bacteriological, pathological, 
and parasitologic^ subjects by Professor T. Smith, Drs. E. L. 
Walker, M. Fabyan, P. A. Lewis, and F. H. McCrudden. 

Neuropathology. — During the year 1909-10 Neuropathology 
became a separate department of the curriculum, distinct from 
Pathology, in connection with which, however, the second-year 
teaching will be carried on. The Department now occupies six 
rooms on the second iSoor in one wing of Building D. One room 
is equipped for work on the Wassermann test; one contains 
the large brain microtome (the Wyman gift) ; two are employed 
for other technical work; one room is a store room, and one 
contains the loan collection of specimens and serves as the Pro- 
fessor's office. 

Two collections of papers have been brought out imder the 
Department's direction and in large measure with the aid of 
assistants in the Department — Report of Epidemic of Bacillary 
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lyjrsenteiy at the Danvers State Hospital, 1908 (140-page re- 
print); and Danvers State Hospital laboratoiy papers, Charles 
Whitney Page Series, 1910 (313-page reprint). Some time 
has been given to the stimulation of scientific activity in the 
State hospitals for the insane in Professor Southard's capacity 
as Pathologist to the State Board of Insanity. Time has also 
been devoted to the perfecting of the laboratory plans in con- 
nection with the new psychopathic hospital which is to be erected 
by the Commonwealth on Fenwood Road. The organization 
of the laboratory has been greatly aided by the e£forts of Dr. 
Emma W. Mooers, who came to us from Munich where she held 
the position of Wissenschafiliche Assistentin in the psychi- 
atric clinic of the University. 

The theoretical work of the Department, aside from the publica- 
tions mentioned above, has consisted in putting together the 
results of several years' work on encephalitis in the form of a 
chapter in Osier's ^ Modem Medicine," in a number of casuistic 
publications (listed in the Gazette), in work on the accuracy of 
diagnosis in mental disease, and in the demonstration of certain 
ledons found in connection with dementia praecox. This latter 
work will be a main topic of the coming year. 

Preveniive Medicine and Hygiene, — As this was the first 
year of the existence of this Department much time was required 
to install the equipment and organize the work. The required 
course for the second-year class consisted in lectures, demon- 
strations, and sanitary excursions. A course was given also 
to two students of the fourth-year class, consisting mainly of 
laboratory exercises. Five special students were given instruction. 
Dr. F. M. Allen was appointed Charles Follen Folsom Teaching 
Fellow in Hygiene, and is working upon metabolism in relation 
to infection. Drs. A. I. Kendall and W. P. Lucas, and Mr. 
H. L. Amoss have been engaged in work upon intestinal bacteria 
and dysentery. Experiments upon the standardization of dis- 
infectants have been undertaken by Drs. Kendall and Edwards. 
The work upon several of these subjects will shortly be published. 
Major Tenney, U. S. A., worked upon the presence of typhoid 
bacilli in sputum, the results of which will be published shortly. 
Professor Rosenau has started eome investigations upon poisons 
in the expired air, and other subjects. The members of the 
Department have taken an active interest in extramural agencies 
of a public health character, such as the Milk and Baby Hygiene 
Association, the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce upon 
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the Prevention of Disease and Accidents, the Legislative Com- 
mittee on the Inspection of Milk, the Federal Pellagra Cknn- 
mission, the Pittsburg Typhoid Fever Commission, the Health- 
Education League, the Association for the Prevention of Blindness, 
and other organizations. This Department has also cooperated 
with the State Board of Health in its investigations upon infantile 
paralysis. 

The Department has taken a special interest in the conception 
and development of the degree of Doctor of Public Health which 
is now o£fered by the Faculty of Medicine. 

Pharmacology. — Dr. Louis Nelson worked on the active 
principle of the castor bean; Dr. D. H. Williams studied the 
effects of ononin, said to have diuretic properties, on animala, 
but in the work done no diuresis was noted. Dr. Hartwell con- 
ducted a series of experiments on artificial circulation in isolated 
livers. 

A fourth-year elective course in experimeiital pharmacology 
was given for the first time. 

Theory and Practice of Physic. — The plan of the instruction 
given by the Department has remained as described in the previous 
report. Dr. R. M. Smith has assisted Dr. Palfrey in the fourth- 
year elective course which the latter conducts at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. Dr. Joslin has continued in associa- 
tion with Dr. Benedict in investigations on the metabolism of 
diabetic patients conducted in the Carnegie Nutrition Labora- 
tory. In the laboratory of the Department Professor Christian 
completed an experimental study of relapsing fever; Drs. R. 
M. Smith and I. C. Walker, in association with Professor Chris- 
tian, studied experimental cardiac and renal disease, and several 
papers describing lesions of the pericardium, endocardium, 
myocardium, and kidney have been completed. Drs. Pratt 
and Spooner finished several experimental studies of pancreatic 
function. Dr. Talbot continued his investigations of metabolism 
in infants, and Dr. Channing Frothingham, Jr., partially com- 
pleted a study of human and experimental arteriosclerosis, and 
in conjunction with Mr. R. S. Austin, a fourth-year student, 
completed a work on human and animal typhoid agglutinins. 

Clinical Medicine. — The periodical meetings of all engaged 
in the work of the Department spoken of in the last annual report 
have been continued, and have been found very helpful. The 
fourth-year elective course has been amplified in the past year 
by Dr. F. W. White giving a systematic course one afternoon 
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a week on diseases of metabolism, illustrated by appropriate 
caseSy and Dr. Gerald Blake taking the class every week to the 
Long Island Hospital, — a perfect museum of chronic disease. 
Dr. Locke has continued his instruction at the Boston Tuber- 
culosis Hospital. A full list of the publications and investiga- 
tions of members of the Department is a long one, and has already 
been published in the Gazette. Special mention should, however, 
be made of Dr. F. T. Lord's very important work on actinomy- 
cosis. He has apparently conclusively shown that actinomycetes 
are so conmion, alike in carious teeth and in the crypts in enlarged 
tonsils, as to suggest a causal relation. They are also found 
on coated tongues and non-carious teeth in persons free from 
actinomycosis. It would seem that the disease arises from in- 
fection of the individual from within, not, as has been hitherto 
believed, from without. Assistant Professor Cabot delivered 
the Oration in Medicine before the American Medical Association 
in Chicago, has a work in press on Differential Diagnosis, and 
is carrying on researches on the phonographic reproduction of 
heart and lung soimds, and on the diagnosis of renal function 
by means of phenolsulphonephthalein, the latter in conjunction 
with Dr. Hugh Cabot. Dr. J. M. Jackson has published a val- 
uable paper on Graves Disease. 

Pediatrics. — The number of graduates who have applied 
for instruction in the Department has been found to have so 
materially increased that especial attention has been given to 
the fostering of the graduate teaching. This has been done 
by arranging additional courses, thus enabling th^ graduate to 
obtain work at any time and in a variety of subjects. Arrange- 
ments were made during the past summer so that an oppor- 
tunity was given to a student to occupy his entire time in 
the pediatric courses if he so desired. Great advance has been 
made in the value of the teaching in the contagious wards of 
the Boston City Hospital since Dr. Place has become a member 
of the Department. The students now receive exceptional 
opportunities for studying diphtheria, measles, and scarlet fever. 

At different times during the year Professor Rotch has pre- 
sented papers in the South, at Columbia, Augusta, and Charleston, 
and also at Indianapolis, on the results of his studies of the epi- 
physeal development in early life. He has also been engaged, in 
conjunction with Dr. Harold Smith, by request of the Secretary 
of the Navy, in studying the epiphyseal development of the cadets 
at Annapolis in reference to their classification as to fitness for 
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their work. Assistant Professor Morse has written, among 
other paperSi on infection of the urine and the urinary tract by 
bacillus coli in infants, and on a study of the value of Brud- 
Einski's neck sign and the contralateral reflex in the diagnosb 
of meningitis in infants and children. Dr. Ladd has written 
a paper on substitute feeding in premature infants^ and an article 
for the Hand-book of Treatment by Musser and Kelly, on the 
Dietetics of Infancy. Dr. Dunn has continued his work of 
superintending the distribution and use of the Flexner serum 
throughout New England. He h&s written, among other papers, 
an article on cerebrospinal meningitis in Hare's ^' Modem Treat- 
ment." Dr. Bowditch has written on the caloric estimation of 
infant feeding. Dr. Lucas has been doing much investigation, 
especially in connection with acute anterior poliomyelitis, and 
among other papers has written one in conjunction with Dr. 
Floyd on leucocytic extract and its action on the course of pneu- 
monia. Dr. Sylvester has been carrying on an investigation 
of the state of the teeth and their relation to the general condition 
of the children at the Convalescent Home at Wellesley. 

Surgery. — The work of the Department of Surgery was car- 
ried on throughout the school year with no very noticeable 
changes, with the exception of a rearrangement of the hours of 
teaching necessitated by the illness and death of Professor Burrell. 

In the laboratories of Surgical Pathology and of Surreal 
Research a number of investigations were carried on. Among 
others, Dr. Barney investigated hydronephrosis; Professor 
Bradford, bone and joint transplantation; Dr. Homans, metab- 
olism of h3rpophysectomized animals; Dr. Lahey, hernia; 
Drs. Lucas and Osgood, tendon transplantation; Dr. Quinby. 
intra-tracheal insufflation; Dr. Robinson, surgery of the lung. 
Drs. Osgood and Lucas have been engaged in a study of the 
lesions of anterior poliomyelitis in monkeyB. 

. During the year Dr. John Homans was appointed as the 
representative of the Laboratoiy Council in inmiediate charge 
of the laboratory. Dr. Homans further prepared himself for 
this position by qualifying to practice veterinary medicine in 
Massachusetts. 

By generous gifts from the friends of the laboratory the expenses 
of administration and cost of special pieces of research have 
been met. 

In August, 1910, an animal farm was established under the 
control of the Council of the Laboratory of Surgical Research, 
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with Dr. J. C. Hubbard acting as its representative. This fann 
is situated in Watertown, and has accommodations for boarding 
dogs and cats and breeding smaller animals. It is the expecta- 
tion of the Department that the different laboratories of the 
School will be able to obtain animals from this source at less 
expense and with greater certainty than under existing con- 
ditions. 

During the year, twenty-four papers on surgical subjects 
were published by teachers in the Department of Surgery. 

Orthopedic Surgery. — There has been special investigation 
done under the direction of the Department in regard to infantile 
paralysis, and bone transplantation. The work on infantile 
paralyds has been imder the personal direction of Dr. Osgood, 
aided by members of the Bacteriological and Pathological De- 
partments; the work on bone transference has been done by 
Asfflstant Professor Nichols and Dr. Soutter. The whole Depart- 
ment issued a report on the treatment of infantile paralysis, 
which has been considered by the State Board of Health of suffi- 
cient importance to distribute reprints to the practitioners of 
the State. 

Dermatology, — Considerable histological work has been done 
by the Department during the year, the added facilities at the 
Medical School having made progress in this line much easier. 
An artist has been trained to make wax models of skin affec- 
tions, which will be of value in teaching taken in connection 
with the models already in the Museum. 

Otology. — The investigations previously reported have been 
continued and, in addition, a study has been made of the value 
of lumbar puncture in cases of auditory vertigo. In connection 
with the latter. Dr. D. H. Walker has imdertaken a study of the 
function of the ductus endol3rmphaticus. A room in Building 
B of the Medical School group has been fitted for the uses of the 
Department in connection with research and teaching work, 
and a reference library of journals and reprints has been assembled 
in it. 

Laryngology. — No radical changes in the methods of instruc- 
tion in Laryngology were made during the past year. In the 
third year the difficulty of giving each man in the class, which 
was rather larger than usual, satisfactory opportunity for clinical 
practice and instruction was met as in the past by the large 
clinics of three institutions, the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
the Boston City Hospital, and the Boston Dispensary. In addi- 
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tion to the didactic course of lectures, courses of three lectures 
each were given to the whole class on special pathology and 
anatomy, and on certain dental subjects, by Drs. Goodale, Moeher, 
and Wright. The fourth-year elective courses, each continuing 
every morning for two months, have been well filled. To the 
piu^ly clinical work are added as far as possible various demon- 
strations and special study of selected subjects. 

Neurology. — In addition to the phases of department work 
already reported previously Professor Putnam has devoted 
attention in recent years to teaching clinical psychology and 
psychotherapy as a part of his exercises given during the second 
half-year. 

The Warren Anatomical Museum, — A bulletin of the collection, 
the publication of which was rendered possible by a generous 
gift from Miss Rebecca Warren Brown, has been completed 
during the past year. It is an octavo volume of sixty-eight 
pages, with thirty illustrations from specimens in the collection, 
and describes chiefly pathological conditions of the bones, joints, 
tendons, and bursae. As these are parts of the body of especial 
interest to the orthopedic surgeon, the bulletin will be used as 
an adjunct to the teaching in that Department. Copies have 
been sent to the leading medical libraries of the wobrd, to mu- 
semns, and to individuals interested in the subject. In the 
spring a circular letter was sent to the head of each Department 
of the School, asking him to indicate in what way the Museum 
could be of the greatest use as an aid to his teaching. It is hoped 
that valuable suggestions will be made, and as far as its resources 
will permit, the Museum will try to carry them out, and give 
its hearty cooperation. Professor Dwight has devoted much 
time to the completion of the arrangement of the anatomical 
part of the collection, and additional cases have been placed 
at his disposal by a rearrangement of the specimens in the upper 
gallery. 

Several new methods for the preservation of the natural colors 
in specimens have been tried, but with only limited success so 
far. As yet, it seems largely a matter of luck, as some specimens 
will hold their colors, while others done in apparently the same 
way will not. Work in this Une will be continued in the future. 
A valuable dissected preparation was presented by Dr. Souchon, 
of New Orleans, in which the color of the muscles is well pre- 
served, against which the injected vessels stand out with re- 
markably good effect. His method, however, requires a perfectly 
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fresh subject for a successful result. The Boston City Hospital 
has contributed a number of specimens of diseases of the heart 
and brain; and from the Massachusetts General Hospital many 
of surgical interest have been received. 

The number of outside visitors increases every year, among 
whom have been noticed many school teachers. Persons from 
foreign countries have likewise shown great interest, and some 
have spent much time in studying the specimens. The Museum 
has again been kept open during the vacation for the benefit 
of the students of the Summer School. 

Proctor Fund for the Study of Chronic Diseases, — During 
the year appropriations were made from this fund to Dr. Pratt 
for experimental work on pancreatic disease; to Dr. R. M. Smith 
for the study of experimental nephritis; to Dr. I. C. Walker for 
the study of experimental cardiac disease; to Dr. Osgood 
for experimental investigation of poliomyelitis; to Dr. Tyzzer for 
the purchase of monkeys to be used in the investigation of 
Yaws; to Dr. Lucas for a study of coagulation of the blood in 
relation to certain diseases, and to Dr. Lord for ai^ investiga- 
tion of organisms causing actinomycosis. As a result of these 
grants a number of investigations have been completed and 
published, and this year the usefulness of such a fund of money 
for the encouragement of the study of chronic diseases has been 
manifest. 

The Cancer Commission of Harvard University. — The work 
of the Cancer Commission, supported chiefly by the Caroline 
Brewer Croft Fund, has been carried on actively during the 
year 1909-10. The Fifth Report of the Conmussion noted in 
this report last year was reprinted and issued in the fall of 1909. 
Since the publication of that report work has been carried on 
under the direction of Assistant Professor Tyzzer on the inoculable 
tumors of mice. A special study has also been made by Dr. 
E. H. Risley, acting under Dr. Tyzzer, and with the cooperation 
of the staff and the trustees of the Masssachuetts General Hospital, 
upon the experimental treatment of inoperable cancer in human 
beings by the serum of recovered or resistant cases. 

A public meeting was organized at the Medical School by 
the Cancer Commission on April 13, 1910, at which addresses 
were made by Dr. J. Collins Warren (Chairman), Dr. W. T. Coun- 
cilman, President Charles W. Eliot, and Hon. F. P. Fish. The 
purpose of this meeting was to arouse the interest of the public 
in the establishment of a cancer hospital to be under the control 
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of the Commission, and the response of the public to this appeal 
has been gratifying, and plans are nearly completed for the 
construction of a hospital of twenty-five beds to be built on the 
Medical School grounds. 

Alumni Fund. — The alumni of the Medical School have 
again added to their endowment fund, and have contributed 
$1,500 to pay the salaries in 1909-10 of three alumni assistants 
who devote a large part of their time to instruction in clinical 
subjects. This gift each year has proved its usefulness, and 
the Medical School gratefully acknowledges this form of alumni 
interest. 

Clinic in (he Harvard Medical School. — January 10th a clinic 
for the treatment of ambulatory cases of disease was opened 
in the Medical School buildings. The clinic occupies convenient 
and commodious quarters in Building D adjacent to Longwood 
Avenue. Patients are received at 3.30 in the afternoon. Phy- 
sicians and surgeons, an orderly and a nurse are in attendance 
daily. During the first eight months of its operation the clinic 
has had 2,153 visits from patients for treatment. Of these 858 
were visits for the first time or new patients. In the first months 
only a medical and a surgical clinic were maintained. Recently 
the work has been extended by the addition of departments 
for the special treatment of diseases of the nose, throat, and ear. 
The committee in charge of the clinic feels that this new extension 
of the Medical School work has been a success, and has fully 
justified itself. 
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Scholarships and Fellowships. — The scholarships 
ships were awarded as follows: — 



Barringer Scholarship, No. 1, 

»• " No. 2, 

Joseph Pearson Oliver Scholarship, 

DaTid Williams Cheever 

Isaac Sweetser 

Claudius M. Jones 

Charles B. Porter 

Edward Wigglesworth 

Alfred Hosmer Linder 

John Thomson Taylor 

Charles Pratt Strong 

Lewis and Harriet Hayden 
It i« a 

Orlando W. Doe 
Hilton 
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Lncins F. Billings 

l< il II 



" (4) 

It It 

Cotting Gift, 

John Foster Fnnd, 

James Jackson Cabot Fund, 

James Swing Mears Scholarship 



H. O. Peterson, 
6. B. Corcoran, A.B., 
C. A. Hedblom, A.M., 
£. T. Wentworth, A.B., 
P. W. Emerson, A.B., 
H. H. Crabtree, A.B., 
W. 6. Smillie, A.B., 
P. J. Look, A.B., 
F. P. Gaunt, A.B., 
J. A. Bacher, A.B., 
L. T. Nelson, A.B., 

B. Bimie, Jr., S.B., 
A. B. Terrell, S.B., 
H. E. Perry, A.B., 
L. H. Bauer, A.B., 
I. Perlstein, 

A. M. Dunlap, A.B., 
L. W. Bortree, A.B., 
H. J. Cronin, 
H. T. Chickerlng, A.B., 

C. L. McCrossan, A.B., 
P. J. DuUigan, A.B., 
C. G. Rounsefell, A.B., 
K. I. Balcom, A.B., 

F. R. Clark, A.B., 
L. W. Hackett, A.B., 
C. W. Lieb, A.M., 
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The George Cheyne Shattuck Memorial Fellowship was 
awarded Samuel Robinson, A.B., M.D., for work on two prob- 
lems: (1) The study of problems associated with changing 
the blood supply to the lung; (2) The perfection of a method 
of excision of one lung in the dog. 

The Charles Eliot Ware Memorial Fellowship was awarded 
Eugene S. Kilgore, S. B., M.D., for an effort to devise and use, 
(1) a sound-registering instrument which shall be suitable for 
physiolc^cal and clinical experimental purposes; and (2) a 
system of pressure registering devices to write records synchronous 
with the record of sounds. 

The John Ware Memorial Fellowship was awarded Channing 
Frothingham, Jr., A.B., M.D., for the experimental study of 
arteriosclerosis. 

Statistics. — The statistics of the School will be found in the 
following tables: — 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE SCHOOL 
New nuttricalanti • 65 



The number of stadente in attendance : — 

Fourth Class 

Third Class 

Second Class 

First Class 

Special Students 



72 
79 
66 
60 
12 



Total 279 



Applicants for Degree (February) 
Applicants for Degree (June) . . 



Rejected . 
Graduated 



7 
68 

75 
7S 



Of the 78 students who receired the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 14 receiTed 
the degree eum laude. 





Summ CoDBSBS 


OBADUATa Couasas 




1900 
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1906 


1909 


1910 


1906-06 
104 

n 

$2668 


190647 


1907-08 


19Qfr-00 


1906-10 


Coonet taken 
Stadenta . . 
BeceipU . . 


806 

102 
$8798 


2811 

194 
$8601.60 


178 

186 

#4886.60 


291* 

210 

$8729.60 


299 

197 
$8622 


•8* 
68 
$2141 


126 

81 

12982.60 


128 
111 
$8187 


161 
HI 

$36D6.n 


* In 60 of tfaeM connes on! j % firaction of eserciset wer^ taken. 
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. 278 
11] 
191 
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Total students, October 1, 1909, to October 1, 1910 . . 587 



HENRY A. CHRISTIAN, Dean. 



THE DENTAL SCHOOL 

To THE Pbbsident OF THE Universitt: — 

SiB, — I herewith hand you my report on the Dental School 
for the academic year 1909-10. 

The delay on the part of the contractors in finishing the new 
building of the Dental School was the cause of a month's delay 
in the opening of the various cUnics. We were able, however; 
to use the building for the registration of students on Registrar 
tion Day, and to begin exercises at once in the Dental lecture 
rooms and laboratories of the Medical School. 

The enrolment of students was as follows: — 

Third-year students 35 

Second-year stodents 18 

First-year students 60 

88 

an increase of twenty students over that of 1907-08. This in- 
crease of numbers was especially gratifying inasmuch as I had 
long contended that the environment of our old building was a 
constant menace to growth. 
Instruction was given as follows: — 

Anatomy. — Professor T. Dwxoht, Asst. Professor Wakrbn, Demonstrator 
CHBsyBB, Instructor Moshbb, Assistants Flaoo, Adams, Babnbt, Habt- 
WBix, and Gbbbk. 424 hours. 

ComparatiTe Anatomy. — Professor Mikot, Asst. Professor Lewis, Demon- 
strator Bbemer, Instructors Williams, Scammon, and Shbpabd, Jr., Austin 
Teaching Fellow JoHirBOir. 252 hours. 

Physiology. — Professor Cannon, Instructors Mabtin and Mbios. 348 hours. 

Physiological and Dental Chemistry. — Lecturer H. Cablton Smith. 802 
hours. 

Bacteriology. — Professor H. C. Ebnst, Instructor Fbotbingham, Assistants 
Paob, Pebbt, Wobthinoton, Eybbbtt, and Tobbt, Austin Teaching 
Fellow Flotd. 160 hours. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. — Professor E. C. Bbioos. 32 hours. 

Dental Pathology. — Professor C. A. Bbackbtt. 32 hours. 

Neurology. — Instructor Tatlob . 4 hours . 

Crown and Bridge Work. — Professor Cookb, Instructors Eldbbd, Hoybstadt, 
and Estabbooks. 128 hours. 

Orthodontia. — Professor E. H. Smith, Instructors Bakbb and Howb. 128 
hours. 
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Orthodontia, Juniors. — Instructor Baksb. 10 hours. 

Prosthetic Dentistry, Juniors. — Asst. Professor Cross. 82 hours. 

Prosthetic Dentistry, Laboratory, Seniors. — Asst. Professor Csoss, Instructors 

'Hatdbk, Halbt, L. a. Roobbs, Chutb, Clabkb, Wbstob, Laholbt, 

Demonstrator Kazakjian. 496 hours. 

Prosthetic Dentistry, Laboratory, Juniors. — Asst. Professor Cboss, Instructors 

Datis, Dobt, Eambs, Fubbibh, Demonstrator Kazakjiab, Assistants 

Pbtbbs and Bbckfobd. 544 hours. 
Anatomical Articulation, Mechanical Treatment of Fractured Jaws, Cleft Palates, 

and other Deformities. — Asst. Professor Cross. 21 hours. 
Extracting and Anaesthesia. — Instructors Farrington, Squarbbbios, Stobb, 

MiDOLET, OiLPATBic, and NoBWOOD. 477 hours. 

Porcelain Inlays and Carving Teeth. — Instructors Hadlbt and Moffatt. 

142 hours. 
Oral Surgery and Boentgenology. — Instructor Shumav. 6 hours. 
Oral Surgery. — Instructors Shumak and L. M. S. Minbb. 64 hours. 
Boentgenology. — Assistant Cummikos. 126 hours. 

Surgical Pathology and Surgery. — Lecturer Monks, 12 lectures and demonstra- 
tions; Instructor Blakb, 9 clinics at City Hospital. 
Syphilis. — Instructor C. Mobton Smith. 6 lectures and clinics. 

Oral Surgery. — Lecturer Georob H. Wright. 15 lectures and clinics at Nose. 

and Throat Department, Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Operatire Dentistry, Seniors. — Professor Potter. 82 hours. 
OperatlTe Dentistry, Juniors. — Lectorer Dill. 82 hours. 
OperatiTe Dentistry, Infirmary, Seniors. — Professor Smith, Instructors Lotb- 

LARD, Jewell, Eddt, Blaisdell, Fubfbt, Paul, Starlet, Elliott, and 

CoopBB, and Demonstrator Wtmar. 624 hours. 
OperatlTe Dentistry, Infirmary, Juniors. — Lecturer Dill, Instructors Limo, 

Whitehill, Pike, Stbybns, Whitchubch, Coopeb, Demonstrator Wtmav, 

Assistants O. S. Smith and Estes. 

The work of the School is outlined in the following tables: — 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT 

No. of treatments of teeth and gums 1,116 

«* *' " pyorrhoea alveolaris 72 

^* sets of toeth cleaned 702 

" fillings — gold 1,492 

^* ^^ gntta percha 259 

** '* cement 478 

*< ** amalgam 2,040 

*« (* amalgam and cement 281 

" «* silicate 241 

" patients 1,9S6 

** operations 6,676 
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PROSTHETIC DEPARTMENT 

Sbryige to Patibmts 

No. of Beta of artificial teeth 145 

" ** " «♦ repaired 76 

'^ partial sets of artificial teeth 87 

Pbagtioe Work 
No. of specimen plates 107 

ORTHODONTIA 

Sbbyigk to Patieitts 

No., of patients treated for irre^larities of the teeth .... 51 

<( appliances 858 

« models of regulating cases 106 

Pbactxcb Work 

No. of appliances for irregfalarities of the teeth 89 

<* models for regalating cases 18 

CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK 

Sbrticb to Patibnts 

No. of crowns and caps 107 

'^ crowns repaired 15 

« pieces of bridge work 56 

" " " repaired 35 

Practigb Work 

No. of crowns and caps 65 

" bridges 89 

« carved teeth models 19 

INLAY WORK 

Sbrticb to Patibnts 

No. of porcelain inlays and tips 25 

« gold inlays 26 

Practice Work 

No. of porcelain inlays 88 

'^ gold inlays 20 

FRACTURED JAWS 

Sbrvicb to Patients 

No. of cases 84 

*' appliances 42 

Praotige Work 
No. of appliances 18 
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ARTIFICIAL PALATES 
Sbryicb to Patishts 



No. of cleft pialAt^8 .... 
" '* palate appliances 
'* artificial nowt . . . 
^< noee fopport .... 



S 
6 
I 
1 



SURGICAL DEPARTMENT 

No. of patients 1,385 

cases of epulis IS 

antral necrosis • 8 



. . 7 

. . 9 

. . 4 

. . 4 

. . 6 

. . 31 

. . 8 

. . 11 

. • 1 

. . 2 

. . 6 

. . 8 

. . 2 

. . 4 

. . 3 

. . 4 

. . 7 

. . 7 

. . 2 

. . 1 

. . 2 

. . 2 

. . I 

. . 2 

radiographs 126 



stomatitis 

complete fracture of alTeolar process 

non-erupted teeth 

adenitis 

syphilis 

alveolar abscess 

osteoma 

impacted lower third molars .... 

tempero maxillary bursitis 

non-union of premazillary bone . . . 

tri-facial neuralgia 

necrosis 

ankylosis 

giant cell sarcoma 

fibroma 

plastic operation 

sub-maxillary abscess 

cysts 

ununited fractures 

secondary hemorrhages 

adenoids and tonsils 

osteomyelitis 

special extractions 

operations for malformations .... 



SUMMARY 

No. of operations in Prosthetic Department 1,161 

'^ ^^ Operative Department 6,698 

** '^ Surgical Department 8,093 

10,952 
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Aflostant Professor Harold DeW. Cross conducted a summer 
eourse of five weeks in Prosthetic Dentistry which was well at- 
tended. Dr. Cross has spoken before several meetings during 
the past winter on the following subjects: ''Anatomical Occlu- 
sion'' (illustrated); ''Correctable Impressions/' and "Artificial 
Palates." 

Professor W. H. Potter has continued his good work as a public 
teacher by delivering twelve lectures before various audiences 
on " Oral Hygiene, with Especial Reference to Children in the 
Public Schools." 

Dr. Lawrence W. Baker continued his investigations of im- 
paired occlusal relations of the teeth and the bearing upon the 
general health. 

H. Carlton Smith, Lecturer on Dental Chemistry, has con- 
tinued his investigation of saliva. In conjunction with Charles 
F. MacDonald, Jr., a senior student, a study was made of the 
laboratory methods of detecting the oxydizing enzymes in saliva. 
Their findings were published in the Journal of the Allied Sodetiee. 

Dr. George H. Wright has made a study of the bones and 
sutures of the head in their relation to maxillary deformities, 
and invented an instrument for accurately measuring the intra 
nasal fossa before and after the spreading of the superior maxil- 
lary bones in the treatment of malocclusion. He also read a 
paper, embodying his findings, before the New England Otolog- 
ical and Laryngological Society and the Northeastern Dental 
Society. 

The stimulus for research work given by the bequest of Mrs. 
Harriet Lowell has brought about the organization of a Research 
Department of the School. The committee in charge of the 
department, appointed by the Administrative Board, is made 
up as follows: — H. Carlton Smith, Ph.D., Drs. L. M. S. Miner, 
Lawrence W. Baker, George H. Wright, F. B. Mallory. 

Through the courtesy of the Medical School we are using 
a room in Building D which we have partially equipped for 
research work. Dr. Miner of this department has continued 
his work in the investigation of the various scientific problems 
in Dentistry, and has published two articles, namely, ** Re- 
search Work in the Harvard Dental School " and " Antagonistic 
Therapy: Its Laboratory Aspects and Its Application in Septic 
Processes of the Oral Cavity." 
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During the winter the School conducted an evening course 
for graduates and practitioners of repute not holding d^rees. 
The course began February 15 and continued until April 26. 
The fee was $15.00. The courses offered were as follows: — 

Artificial Dentures, Fractured Jaws. Habold DbW. Cross, D.M.D. 

Crown and Bridge Work. J. F. Hoysstadt, D.M.D. , Nbd A. Stahlxt, 
D.M.D. , W. W. Capon, D.D.S., Uniyerrity of Pennsylyania. 

The Extracting Room. W. H. Pottbr, D.M.D. 

Heart Lesions as Related to the Problem of Anaesthesia. F. W. Pjxfbbt, 
M.D., Hanrard Medical School. 

Inlays. A. I. Hadlbt, D.M.D., W. W. Capon, D.D.S., Uniyersity of 
Pennsylyania. 

Helps for the Busy Practitioner. W. D. Tract, D.D.S., New York, N.T. 

Laboratory Work. V. H. Kazanjian, D.M.D. 

Methods of Opening into the Palp Cayity and Filling Boot Canals. B. C. 
Blaxsdbll, D.M.D. 

Non-Cohesiye Gold. B. C. Blaisdbll, D.M.D. 

Neryons and Timid Patients onder Dental Operations. B. W. Tatlob, 
M.D., Hanrard Medical and Dental Schools. 

Oral Hygiene. Georob H. Wright, D.M.D. 

Orthodontia. Lawrbnoe W. Bakbb, D.M.D., and Hobacb L. Howb, 
D.M.D. 

Prophylaxis and the Treatment of Pyorrhea. N. A. Stanlbt, D.M.D. 

Syphilis. C. Morton Smith, M.D., Hairaid Medical and Dental Schools. 

Tnmors of the Jaws. G. H. Monks, M.D., Haryaid Medical and Dental 
Schools. 

Uric Acid Diathesis. B. P. Joslin, M.D., Haryard Medical School. 

Anatomical Articulation. Dr. Harold DbW. Cboss. 

Seventy-eight men and two women attended the course, which 
was successful in every way. 

Under the direction of Dr. Waldo E. Boardman, Curator of the 
Dental Museum and Librarian, the Museum has been furnished 
with cabinets and show-cases and the various specimens and 
collections properly installed. The Museum is most attractive 
in appearance and is so situated on the second floor of the building 
as to be easily reached by teachers and students. 

Two hundred and fifty-two new volumes were added to the 
library during the past year, making the total number of bound 
volumes 1;572. There are 34 volumes yet to be bound. The 
books have been catalogued during the year. 

In the summer vacation of 1900, Joseph Warren Smith, Jr., a 
student who had completed his junior year in the School, was 
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drowned. He was a great favorite among his classmates, pos- 
sessing unusual ability, and gave high hopes for the future. To 
commemorate his memory his family has given to the School 
during the past year ten thousand dollars to be known as the 
Joseph Warren Smith, Jr., Memorial Fund. This sum has al- 
ready received additions by contributions from some of the 
members of his class. 

In commemoration of this generous gift the Administrative 
Board has caused to be placed in the entrance hall of the School 
a bronze tablet suitably inscribed. 

It took a considerable part of the year to perfect the working 
capacity of our building which was not fully completed at the 
time of its dedication. 

The Dedicatory Exercises took place December 7 and 8, 1909, 
in the form of an academic meeting in Sanders Theatre, presided 
over by the President of the University. The speakers were: 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody ; Dr. Henry A. Christian, Dean of the 
Medical School; Dr. G. V. I. Brown, of Iowa; Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus; Mr. Charles A. Coolidge; President A. Law- 
rence Lowell; Dr. W. W. Fenn, Dean of the Divinity School; 
Dr. Eugene H. Smith, Dean of the Dental School. Music was 
furnished by a chorus made up of graduates and members of 
the School under the direction of Dr. James A. Reilly. 

The building was opened for inspection on December 7 and 8. 
Tea was served on Tuesday, December 7, from 2 to 6 p.m. and 
from 8 to 10 p.m., to a large number of visitors. 

On the evening of December 8 the Administrative Board of 
the School gave a subscription dinner to the alumni at the Hotel 
Somerset, which was largely attended. The Dean of the School 
presided, and the speakers were: President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Pl^ident Charles W. Eliot, Dr. George H. Monks, Dr. G. V. I. 
Brown, Dr. Charles A. Brackett (for the Alumni), Dr. W. H. 
Potter, Dean W. W. Fenn. The Alumni Chorus furnished most 
excellent music. This dinner brought to a close the exercises 
and festivities incident to the dedication of our new building, a 
building modest in appearance, and yet complete in eveiy way 
for the purpose for which it was built. 

The Building Committee was made up of the Dean (Chairman), 
and Dr. William H. Potter and Dr. William P. Cooke. 

As Chairman of the Building Committee, I should like to record 
here the Committee's indebtedness to Dr. Harold DeW. Cross 
for his valuable assistance in the planning of the Prosthetic 
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Laboratory; Dr. Waldo E. Boardman for his valuable help in the 
planning of the library and museum; and to the members of the 
teaching staff for their suggestions and aid. A year's use of the 
building has shown us how complete were the plans, and we 
enter upon the work of our second year with practically no desire 
for changing them. For this happy result we owe much to Dr. 
William P. Cooke, a member of the Building Committee, who, 
with untiring efforts, early and late, followed every detail of the 
construction. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean. 



THE LIBRARY 

To THE President of the Univbbsitt: — 

6iBy — As Chainnan of the Library Council, I beg to submit 
my report on the Library, covering the fiscal year from August 
1, 1900, to July 1, 1910. 

The Council has received the annual report of the Librarian, 
which calls for little comment. He has repeated once more the 
story of our efforts under somewhat discouraging conditions. 
The Library is in need of many things and, considerable as are 
the appropriations already devoted to it by the University, 
nevertheless it finds difficulty even in keeping up with current 
work and meeting everyday demands, not to speak of making 
up arrears and instituting much needed reforms. A recapitula- 
tion of the chief tasks to be undertaken may perhaps make the 
situation clearer. 

1. We have now some seventy-five thousand volmnes or pam-* 

phlets whose titles are not in the public catalogue and 
which therefore, as far as most of our public is concerned, 
might as well not be in our possession. 

2. We have on our shelves over two hundred thousand volumes 

either unclassified or in classifications so defective that 
it has long been an accepted principle that some day 
totally new ones must be made. Our accessions to 
these two groups number some five thousand a year. 
Thus, in spite of the many subjects that have been classi- 
fied by the Library in the last quarter of a century, we 
have more volumes still to rearrange than we had when 
the operation began. And it is very needful to continue. 
To the steadily increasing number of advanced students 
and of scholars from outside who have access to our 
shelves, well classified arrangements of the books to be 
found there are of untold service. 
8. By general consent, our subject catalogue requires radical 
reforms. It has grown up in the course of fifty years, 
and much that is now in it could well be left out; much 
not now there could profitably be inserted. Some fifty 
thousand cards must have their shelf marks changed, 
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and the whole system on which the catalogue is based 
is callable of improvement. But even such a compara- 
tively small improvement as the new group made last 
summer necessitated the rearrangement of about one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand cards. The recasting 
of the whole subject catalogue would be a formidable 
task, demanding a large expenditure of time and money. 
We must conteBt ourselves with such gradual ameliora- 
tions as we can make under our present circumstances, 
and we hope soon to report progress, thanks to the in- 
creased appropriations for administrative purposes which 
the Corporation has recently granted. 
4. All our questions concerning cataloguing are affected by 

our problem of card changing. For reasons too long i 

and complicated to be explained in detail here, it is ! 

becoming increasingly evident that the Harvard library 

should adopt for its catalogue, as soon as possible, the 

card of standard size now used by the Library of Congress 

and by the great majority of other libraries of the United 

States as well as in Great Britain, Germany, and elsewhere. 

This is not only a matter of convenience, as compared 

with using oiur own smaller size of card; it also brings 

so many advantages in the way of codperation and the 

acquisition of printed cards from publishers and other '| 

libraries that the Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Brown, and 

the Andover Theological Libraries are all either making 

the change at the present time or look forward to 

doing so shortly, in spite of the trouble and expense 

involved. Every day that we delay means so much 

more to be done over again. It is our hope, therefore, 

to be able to begin work very soon on this the most 

pressing of our immediate tasks. 

Above all these questions looms that of the necessity of a new 

library^building. This has been pointed out so often that there 

is little for me to say on the subject except the obvious truism 

that every year makes the situation worse. With what is in 

many ways the finest collection of books in the country, we have 

the one in every way the worst housed, considering its value. 

As is well known, the building is far from safe, yet any loss from 

fire would be irreparable. It is crammed with books from top 

to bottom, and we have had to store some forty-five thousand 

of the volumes least called for in the cellars of Perkins, Wal- 
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ter Hastings, and BobinBon Halls, and in the Divinity School, 
where they still have to be reached somehow or other, for they 
continue to be in demand. Every year this vexatious and costly 
operation of sending thousands of our books outside must be 
continued with increasing discomfort until we get a new building. 
None the less, the above difficulties, harassing as they are, 
should never make us lose sight of the necessity of continuing 
to build up our collections by every possible means. This is 
not a thing that can be postponed imtil we are more comfortably 
situated. The price of old and rare books is rapidly rising. 
Complete sets of the publications of academies and learned socie- 
ties, of archives, monumenta, and other things of the sort, which 
the Harvard Library ought to possess in as great numbers as 
possible, are becoming scarce and will soon be unobtainable. Few 
gifts to the Dbrary would be more useful than a sum that could 
be devoted to the inunediate purchase of as many of these as we 
can get. There will never be so favorable a time again. The 
same is true about the building up of collections of old publici^ 
tions, particularly those containing rare pamphlets or early 
editions. Within a generation, at the present rate, these will 
fetch prices within the reach only of wealthy private collectors. 
Every gift that the Harvard Library receives for acquisitions 
of this sort is as welcome as it is timely. Its own ordinary fimds 
must be devoted to keeping up with current works of importance 
and those necessary to our students, but it should eagerly grasp 
at every opportimity to add books of value to its collections, 
no matter at what temporary inconvenience. 

ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE, 

Chairman of the Library Council. 
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APPENDIX TO LIBRARY REPORT 



ACCBSSIONB 

The accessions to the libraries of the University for the year, and the 
present extent of each are shown in the following table: — 



AooxsaiONs 



College Library : — 

Gore Hall Collections 

Thirty-two Special Reference Libraries . 

Law School 

Divinity School 

Medical School 

Dental School 

Bassey Institution 

Musenm of Zoology 

Peabody Museum 

Astronomical Observatory 

Gray Herbarium 

Arnold Arboretum 



Total 

Deduct, transfers between Gore Hall and De- 
partment Libraries 



Totals 

Total number of volumes and pamphlets in 
the University Library 



Volnmet 
added 



20,616 

4,493 

5,490 

588 

805 

252 

100 

1,269 

194 

365 

818 

1,950 



36,940 



423 



36,517 



Present extent in 



Volumes 



543,439 

58,502 

120,600 

38,208 

16,228 

1,525 

4,900 

46,924 

3,895 

13,229 

12,129 

22,525 



882,104 



1,425,891 



Pampfalett 



374,604 

« • 

13,390 
10,799 
32,994 
11,000 
16,300 
43,367 

3,456 
28,311 

9,566 



543,787 
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The additions to the CoUege Library alone for the last five years have 
been as follows: — 



Addriohb to Oollbob Libbabt 

Volumes by pnrchMe or exchange . 

Do. by binding serials 

Do. by binding pamphlets . . . 
Do. by gift 

Total volumes added i. 



Maps in sheets 



Pamphlets by pnrchase or exchange 
Do. by gift 

Total gifts (vols, and pams.) . . . 



1906-06 


1006-4)7 


1007-06 


1906-09 


11,012 


7,520 


8,765 


9,759 


1,767 


1,478 


1,699 


1,841 


943 


852 


1,099 


1,122 


4,850 


4,852 


7,158 


17,939 


18,072 


14,702 


18,716 


80,661 


1,112 


512 


699 


1,131 


2,829 


1,899 


2,010 


1,820 


14,404 


14,128 


14,872 


19,611 


18,754 


18,980 


22,025 


87,450 



1909-10 

8,577 

1,924 

974 

9,141 

20,616 

525 

3,051 
17,348 

26,489 



Income and Expenditure for Books 

The following table shows the income of the book-funds, receipts 
from other sources for the purchase of books, and expenditures for books 
during the last six years: — 



Inooxb ahd Bxfbnditurb 

From book funds, — 
Balance from previous year . 
Income of the year 



Total arailable 
Spent for books 



Balance to next year .... 

Special gifts, sales, etc. — 
Balance from previous year . 
Received during the year . . 



Total available 
Spent for books 



Balance to next year . . . . 

Total spent for books, — 

College Library 

Department Libraries (books 
ordered through Coll. Lib.) 



Total 



1904^06 


1906-06 


1906-07 


1007-08 


1906-09 


•4,074 
19,560 


94,781 
19,068 


♦$5,140 
t20,259 


$5,726 
19,778 


$5,723 
20,917 


23,634 
18,858 


23,844 
19,824 


25,399 
19,678 


25,499 
19,776 


26,640 
21,611 


4,781 

1,707 
4,611 


4,520 

2,814 
9,484 


5,726 

4,279 
10,115 


5,723 

3,802 
5,351 


5,029 

3,321 
7,246 


6,818 
8,504 


12,298 
8,019 


14,894 
10,592 


9,153 
5,832 


10,567 
5,707 


2,814 


4,279 


3,802 


8,321 


4,860 


122,857 
5,628 

$27,980 


$27,348 
9,357 


$80,265 
7,642 

$37,907 


$25,608 
5,914 


$27,318 
7,436 


$36,700 


$31,522 


$84,754 



1909-10 



$5,029 
19,111 

24,140 
21,977 

2,168 



4,860 
11,948 

16,808 
8,461 

8,347 



$80,424 
8,889 

$38,768 



* Indndee $030 sccomuUted income of the Boott Fund, not prcrionslj reported, 
t InclodeB a iipecUl appxopriation of $1000. 
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Special Reference Librabieb 
The present extent of these libraries is as follows: — 



Sfioial BavnoHcai Libbabbi 



1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 

80. 
81. 
82. 



Chemical Lab. Boylston HcUl 

Physical Lab. Jefferion Fhyt. Lab 

Botanical Lab. University Museum 

Greological Lab. Do. 

Mineralogical Lab. Do, 

Phys. Geography Lab. Do, 

Zoological Lab. Do, 

Plant Physiology Laboratory. Botanical Oarden 

Astronomical Lab 

Statistical Lab. Dane ffaU 

Physiological Lab. Lawrence Hall 

Classics. Harvard Hail 3 

History. Harvard Hail R, R 

United States History. Harvard Hall R. R. . . 
Political Economy. Do. 

Social Ethics. Emerson Hail 

Child Memorial (English) . Warren House . . . 
Lowell Memorial (Romance). Do. . . . 

Grerman. Do, . . . 

French. Do. . . . 

Sanskrit. Do. . , . 

Semitic. Semitic Museum 

Mathematics. Sever 22 

Mining and Metallurgy. Rotch Lahoraiory . . . 

Engineering. Pierce HaU 

Mnsic. Holden Chapel 

Philosophy (Robbins Library and Psychol. Lab.). 

Emerson Hail 

Education. La^wrence Hail 

Fine Arts (incl. Gray and Randall Coll.). Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture. Robinson Hail ......... 

Preachers' Library. Wadsworth House 

Phillips Brooks House Library 

Totals 



Pemuu 
neat 


On 
Deposit 


8,081 
689 


1,219 
19 


1,262 
236 


120 

a • 


869 


211 


249 


177 


889 


• • 


88 


• 


• 


4 


• 


k 


98 




> 


62 


• i 


* 


4,609 

4,485 

974 


148 
22 

8 


1,595 
8,100 
5,011 
1,604 


84 

• • 

90 
6 


1,551 
2,618 


• • 

• • 


1,015 

1,809 

940 


81 
24 
69 


881 


71 


7,083 
949 


195 

• • 


8,692 
6,555 


44 

• • 


1,126 

1,805 

186 


18 
16 

• • 


497 
58,502 


• • 


2,517 



Tolils 

4,250 

708 
1,882 

236 
1,080 

426 

889 

88 

4 

98 

62 

4,757 

4,457 

982 
1,629 
8,100 
5,101 
1,610 
1,551 
2,618 
1,046 
1,883 
1,009 

452 
7,278 

949 

3,786 
6,565 

1,139 

1,821 

186 

497 

61,019 
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Shelf Department 
During the year the following groups were permanently daasified: 

Bibliography 5,588 Tolnmes 

Hawaii 164 

Philippines 278 

French Documents 144 

Italian Documents 47 

Spanish- American Documents 810 

Rousseau 549 

Spanish-American Literature 586 

MM 

II 

From the Report of the Librarian 

A number of friends, constant benefactors of the Library for a series 
of years, have continued their annual gifts of money for the purchase 
of books on special subjects. Such gifts have been received from Mr. 
Lawrence S. Butler, '98, for books on Paris; from Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, 
'92, for books on China; from Professor J. H. Gardiner, for books on 
burmah; from Professor G. L. Kittredge, for books illustrating the 
history of witchcraft; from Mr. John S. Lawrence, '01, for books on the 
biography of successful men; from Mr. James Loeb, '88, for current 
subscriptions to labor periodicals and the expense of binding; from 
Mr. Edwin S. Mullins, '93, for books on folk-lore; from Mr. Walter S. 
Naumburg, '89, for books on Shakespeare; from Mr. William Phillips, 
1900, for books on London; from Mr. Horace B. Stanton, 1900, for 
additions to the Moli^re collection. From this list of annual donors 
is missing for the first time the name of W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., 1900, 
who died March 10, 1910, «and whose repeated gifts for the purchase of 
books relating to Florence, to Switzerland, and to Napoleon, were sup- 
plemented by his own well-directed efiforts in selecting the books to be 
bought and in forwarding them to us. He had planned to begin the 
systematic collecting for the Library of Napoleonic literature, a field 
in which he took especial interest, and the Library was glad to recognize 
the value of his service by securing his appointment as one of its Honorary 
Curators. The Library will still continue to enjoy the benefits of Mr. 
Cutting's interest and generosity, for he left to the College a bequest 
of twenty-five thousand dollars, one-half the income of which will be 
used for the purchase of books on modem European history and the 
history of the countries of Northern Africa, preference being given to 
books on the history of France, Switzerland, or Italy, and the history 
of Morocco, Algiers, or Egypt. 

The receipt of repeated gifts for the same purpose and the possession 
of funds the income of which must be used in a restricted field are a 
welcome source of strength to a library, both because they insure the 
constant growth of some specialty and because in so doing they lessen 
the many claims upon the general funds which are the Library's main 
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dependence for purchases in all directions. The Library now profits 
by the use of a number of such funds — some covering a relatively wide 
range, such as the Walker fund for " works in the intellectual and moral 
sciences " and the Sumner fund for " books relating to politics and the 
fine arts "; and others restricted to a narrower field — the Constantius 
fund for Greek, Latin, and Arabic; the Sales fund for Spanish; the 
Wales fund for Sanskrit; the Taylor fund for English; the Francis 
Parkman fund for Canadian history; a portion of the income of the 
Boott fund for music; the Strobel fund for books on Siam; the Strobd 
fund founded by his classmates for works on the politics of the Far East 
and kindred topics; the Castle fund for books on Hawaii; the Norton 
fund, the income of which is devoted to the purchase of rare or choice 
books such as Professor Norton was himself most interested to add to 
his library. Another fund, bequeathed by John Harvey Treat, '62, 
will soon be available for the increase of the Library's coUections in 
Christian archaeology and church history. All such funds, whether 
small or great, perform a most useful service, and their number can be 
increased almost indefinitely to the great advantage of the Library. 

Among other gifts of money, a complete list of which will be found 
in the pages of the Treasurer's Report, I mention the following: 

From Mr. Gordon Abbott, 'S4, of Boston, $150 for French literature. 
A part of this gift we were fortunately able to apply to the piu'chase of 
dramatic literature selected for us by M. Allard, of the French Depart- 
ment, from a notable collection offered for sale in Paris last summer. 

From Professor A. C. Coolidge $3,100 for current piu'chases on Frendf 
and German history, Morocco, and other subjects. 

From Professor Coolidge and Mr. Clarence L. Hay, '08, $1,924.65 for 
books on South America to supplement the Montt collection received 
last year. 

From the editors of the Harvard Crimaony $500 in memory of Fabian 
Fall of the Class of 1910, president of the board of editors in 1909, to be 
used for the purchase of additional copies qf much used books to be 
reserved in the Reading Room for the benefit of the larger lecture 
courses. 

From the Dante Society, $30 in continuation of many former gifts, 
to be used toward the increase of the Dante collection. 

From Professor R. B. Dixon, $25 for books on Australia. 

From Mr. James F. Rhodes, of Boston, $300 for books on the history 
of the South. 

From the Saturday Club of Boston, $500 for the purchase of books. 

From Mr. Enrique de C. Zanetti, '97, of New York, $150 for the pur- 
chase of two important Cuban periodicals, the Revista de Cuba, 1877- 
84, 16 volumes, and the Revista Cubana, 1885-94, 21 volumes. 

Several joint gifts and anonymous gifts for books on the South, on 
Algiers, on Oceanic linguistics, on English literature, and for books that 
were in John Harvard's library will be found mentioned in the Treasurer's 
Report. 

Two important special collections have been received. Professor Mor- 
gan's collection of Persius, and Mr. Marshall C. Lefferts's collection of 
the works of Alexander Pope. 
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Professor Morgan's Bibliography of Persius, mentioned in my last 
report, was issued as number 58 of the Library's Bibliographical Con- 
tributions in March. As number 49 of the same series, an earlier edition 
of the Bibliography had been printed in 1893. In its revised and enlarged 
form, it records 1,029 titles, including 486 editions, 291 translations, 
revisions, and reissues, and 252 writings on Persius. Professor Morgan 
was an exact and painstaking bibliographer, and the greater part of the 
books described he had personally examined. He based his work nat- 
urally on his own admirable collection (660 of the 1,029 titles recorded) 
and on the editions to be found in the College Library, but he also sought 
his material far and wide in the libraries of Europe and America. In 
regard to books which he had not himself seen, he secured careful notes 
by correspondence with librarians and scholars, and seldom trusted to 
the statements of second-hand authorities. His own collection of Persius 
he presented to the Library, in accordance with a long-cherished design, 
in December, only a few days before he was attacked by the illness from 
which he never fully recovered. He died from heart failure on March 
16, 1910. The collection and the Bibliography taken together form 
an appropriate memorial of one who had long been a constant friend 
of the Library and had served on the Library Council continuously 
since 1894, acting as its Secretary from 1896 to the time of his death. 
The Hon. Daniel B. Fearing, of Newport, an intimate friend of Professor 
Morgan and an ardent collector in his own line (angling), had added 
many items to the Persius collection while it was forming, and since 
Professor Morgan's death he has sent to the Library from time to time 
a number of rare editions to enrich still further the collection of his 
friend. 

The Alexander Pope collection of Mr. Marshall C. Lefferts is one of 
extraordinary completeness, consisting of 387 volimiies and 128 pam- 
phlets, the result of many years of search and study. The collection 
includes the first editions of all Pope's poems, twenty-two editions of 
ihe " Essay on Man," and twentynsix of the " Dimciad," many of them 
items of extreme rarity. Mr. Lefferts's notes and memoranda toward 
a bibliography of Pope and a number of photo-relief blocks for printing 
facsimiles of title-pages and illustrations have been acquired with the 
books and will be most useful when we are able to issue a detailed catalogue 
of the collection. 

President Eliot has sent to the Library from time to time during the 
year over 800 volumes and 600 pamphlets, leaving us free to make any 
disposition we please of those that the Library does not care to accept. 
Mr. Warren A. Locke, Organist and Choir Master of the College Chapel 
for many years, has given us 235 volumes relating to church music. 
From the estate of the late John Harvey Treat, '62, we have received 
140 volimies and 126 pamphlets. From the American Bible Society 
and the Massachusetts Bible Society we have received a large number 
of Bibles and Testaments in foreign languages, and during the summer 
of 1910 these were supplemented by a gift from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society of over 250 volumes of the same nature, largely representing 
the less known languages of Africa, India, and the islands of the Pacific. 
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For the benefit of the Graduate School of Business Administration 
we have taken pains to collect sets of the reports of Chambers of Cout- 
merce and similar bodies, both in this country and abroad. Circulars 
were sent to these institutions in a large number of cities and reports 
from most of them (in some cases long sets of documents) have been 
received. 

From the National Library of Chile we have received 70 volumes and 
69 pamphlets, for the most part government documents. 

Mr. Archer M. Huntington, of New York, and the Hispanic Society 
of America have added to their former gifts a number of valuable fac- 
similes of early Spanish works, making the set of facsimiles of this nature 
in the Library complete. 

Mr. Francis McLennan, 79, has sent to the Library a number of 
Italian manuscripts and other early works relating to Italian history 
and archaeology. 

From Dr. James V. Tabor, of Hodgdon, Maine, a graduate of the 
Medical School in 1867, the Library received by bequest 94 volumes, 
including a number of medical and theological works. 

From the estate of the late Professor Wolcott Gibbs, the Library 
received 83 volumes, nearly all of which related to Germanic and Scan- 
dinavian legends and folklore and to mediaeval romance. Part of these 
books were retained in Gore Hall and part were placed in the library 
of the German Department and in the Child Memorial LibFary. 

About 200 volumes of German literature were received from the library 
of the late Professor George A. Bartlett, given by his niece, Mrs. A. B. 
Hendricks of Pittsfield. Part of these were placed in the text-book 
library in Phillips Brooks House. 

From the estate of Mrs. Asa Gfay and from the family of Professor 
Francis J. Child a large number of volumes, pamphlets, and papers have 
been received. 

In July, 1910, the Library received from the estate of Professor J. B. 
Greenough 1,027 volumes and 400 pamphlets, and from the estate of 
Professor Charles Gross 500 volumes and 522 pamphlets. 

By the kindness of Mr. Grenville H. Norcross, 75, the Library was 
enabled to acquire at the auction sale of President Willard's manu- 
scripts, in the spring, such of President Willard's private papers as seemed 
to have a distinct college interest. These included letters from Richard 
Price, Thomas Brand Hollis, Joseph Priestley, and Dr. John C. Lettsom, 
letters from President WiUard to his wife, 1799-1802, describing journeys 
taken to Albany, Ball's-Town Springs, Pittsfield, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, four letters to Governor Hancock (1784-1791), 
addresses to the students, in English and Latin, and other papers. Other 
letters, of a more strictly official character, the Misses WiUard of Cam- 
bridge generously withdrew from the sale by bidding them in, and 
delivered to the Library to find an appropriate place in the CoUegie 
archives. These included letters from John Adams, Alexander HamO- 
ton, the Chevalier de la Luzerne, Granville Sharp, Count Rumford, 
Tobias Lear (on behalf of Mrs. Washington), Archbishop John CarroU 
of Maryland, President Ebenezer Fitch of Williams College, Rev. John 
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Prince of Salem, and a number of other correspondents; also an inter- 
esting and valuable collection of papers and accounts connected with 
the Conunissioners appointed by the General Court in 1653 to investi- 
gate the affairs of the College, together with contemporary letters or 
subscription-lists from a number of Massachusetts towns, and a colleo- 
tion of the papers relating to the case of William Vassall of Cambridge 
vs. Daniel Rogers, one of the tutors and fellows of the College, for an 
alleged assault made upon him near the market-place in 1733. 

From Mr. Grosvenor S. Hubbard, of New York, the Ubrary has 
received a manuscript note-book of Jonathan TrumbuU, of the Class of 
1727, written out apparently when he was a sophomore in College, and 
containing a transcript of Judah Monisms Hebrew Grammar, a part 
of William Brattle's Logic, and some other extracts. 



APPLETON CHAPEL 
AND PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — In my last report I referred to the decision of the Board 
of Preachers, with the consent of the President and Fellows and 
of the Overseers, that the Sunday service in the Chapel should 
be held at eleven o'clock in the morning. That change was 
made upon the first Sunday after the Christmas recess. A new 
order of worship had been adopted by the Board of Preachers. 
The choir, which, since 1886, had been composed partly of men 
and partly of boys, has been, since the change, made up exclu- 
sively of students. At this service the President of the Univer- 
sity has usually read one of the Scripture lessons. The south 
side of the Chapel has been reserved exclusively for students and 
the north side for instructors and their families, the public being 
admitted only to the galleries. 

The expectation of the Board of Preachers in reference to this 
change has been more than fulfilled. The total number of those 
present has increased, on the average, about 25 per cent, as com- 
pared with the evening service in more recent years. But as the 
public has now almost ceased to attend, the increase in the number 
of students and of members of Faculty families would be repre- 
sented by a much greater percentage. The largest attendance 
was on Easter Sunday, — 895, of whom 459 were students. The 
average attendance at the twenty-four services was 339, the 
average number of students being 168. Thus we have at the 
morning service an audience made up almost exclusively from 
the direct constituency of the University and, to the proportion 
of one-half, of students. The figures show also that the attend- 
ance is a regular one and is not exposed to great fluctuations as 
under the old arrangement. These results the Board of Preachers 
are disposed to regard as fully justifjdng the change. But they 
believe that with the coming, every year, of large numbers of 
new students, who have not already established church relations, 
the proportion of those who will regard the Chapel as the place 
of their stated worship will be increased. Certainly, also, the 
co5peration of the University instructors and of their families 
imder the new arrangement is most encouraging. The number 
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of those in attendance at daily morning prayers also increased 
somewhat during the second half of the year as compared with 
the corresponding period in recent years. 

The Board of Preachers at the end of the year sent out a letter 
to parents and guardians of students calling attention to the 
religious opportunities which the University offers and asking 
the support of the friends of the University in their endeavor. 
The response to that letter has been gratifying. 

At the end of the year Mr. Warren A. Locke, the organist and 
choir-master, who has served the Chapel since 1882, resigned 
his post, and Archibald T. Davison, Jr., Ph.D., Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Music, was appointed in his place. 

The Phillips Brooks House Association has chosen a Chapel 
committee which has cooperated efficiently with the Board of 
Preachers. The relations between the Chapel and the House 
were never closer or more harmonious than at present. 

The societies constituting the Phillips Brooks House Associa- 
tion reported last year about 650 members. These societies, 
either separately or jointly, are responsible for much of the relig- 
ious life and activity of the University. The Board of Preachers 
would express warm sympathy with their work. The visiting 
preacher in residence at Wadsworth House, who is conducting 
the Chapel services, often spends much of his time in co5perating 
with the work at Brooks House. The hours for consultation 
with the preacher have been changed this year to meet the con- 
venience of the students. The Bible study work has been carried 
forward and this year, at the request of the Brooks House, Pro- 
fessor Platner has offered a regular course in the Division of 
History of Religions imder the title, " The Elements of Chris- 
tianity," dealing largely with the life and teachings of Jesus. 

The Social Service Committee of the Brooks House Association 
mediated the employment of nearly 300 men last year in various 
forms of charitable, philanthropic, and social work in Cambridge 
or Boston and the neighborhood. The effective administration 
of this work is a great task. The enthusiasm manifested for it 
and the sacrifices which the men make on its behalf are gratif3dng. 

The use of the information bureaus and of the libraries and 
reading rooms at the House increases from year to year. Besides 
this, the House is the centre of a good part of the official hospi- 
tality of the University. 

EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE. 



THE GRAY HERBARIUM 

To THE Pbbsidbnt OF THE Univbbbitt: — 

Sm, — To show as clearly as possible the relation of the scien- 
tific activities at the Gray Herbariuin to its income and expenses, 
the present report is limited to the eleven months from August 
1, 1909; to June 30, 1910, this being, it is understood, the period 
covered by the corresponding report of the Treasurer of the 
University. 

During the period mentioned the regularly employed 0ta£F of 
the establishment has consisted of the Curator (Asa Gray Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Botany), an Assistant Professor of Botany, 
a collector, a librarian, an assistant engaged partly in biblio- 
graphical work and partly in the sorting and distribution of 
specimens, and an assistant occupied chiefly in the mounting of 
specimens. As supplementary aids Mr. C. A. Weatherby was 
employed during August, 1909, in determinative work and in 
the distribution of specimens, and Miss H. E. Day has been 
employed during portions of the academic year 1909-10 in bib- 
liographical indexing. 

The more noteworthy collections of plants received have been 
as follows: 1. By gift or in exchange: from Mr. C. E. Faxon, 
4,212 specimens of flowering plants and ferns, a gift of high scien- 
tific value, being his personal herbarium, the result of many 
years of careful and discriminating collecting and skilled prepara- 
tion; from Mr. E. D. Merrill of the Philippine Bureau of Agri- 
culture, 620 plants of the Philippine Islands; from the Held 
Museum of Natural History, 143 plants of Texas, 155 plants of 
the Illinois Valley, and 53 miscellaneous duplicates; and from 
the New York Botanical Garden, 142 plants of Cuba. II. For 
identification or verification: from the Geological Survey of Canada, 
135 plants of British America; from Mr. W. S. Cooper, 248 
plants of Isle Roy ale; from the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, 
148 plants, chiefly of the Middle Atlantic States; from Mr. E. C. 
Bartram, 133 plants of the Middle and Southern States; from 
Dr. C. W. Townsend, 74 plants from the southern part of the 
Labrador Peninsula; from Mr. R. A. Ware, 140 plants of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains of California; and from Mr. H. E. 
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Sargent, 176 plants of New Hampshire. III. Contributed toward 
the covdiriuaHon of the Exsiccatae Grayanae (a series of critically 
identified species distributed by the Gray Herbarium): from 
Professor J. F. Collins of Brown University, 100 specimens; 
from Mr. C. H. Knowlton, 200 specimens; from Mr. E. B. Cham- 
berlain, 100 specimens; and from Professor M. L. Femald and 
Mr. A. J. Eames, 200 specimens. IV. Acquired by purchase: 
from Mr. T. S. Brandegee, 521 plants of southern Mexico, col- 
lected by Mr. C. A. Purpus; from Mr. B. F. Bush, 517 plants, 
chiefly from Missouri, also 122 specimens of the difficult genus 
Craiaegue; from Mr. F. Raine, 559 plants of France; from Pro- 
fessor C. F. Baker, 107 specimens to illustrate plants of economic 
importance; from Professor A. Nelson, 479 plants of Wyoming; 
from Professor C. O. Rosendahl, 242 plants of Vancouver Island; 
from Professor A. A. Heller, 594 plants of Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah, and Nevada; from Mr. W. W. Eggleston, 256 plants of 
the southern United States; from Mrs. A. A. Eaton, the her- 
barimn of the late Alvah A. Eaton, including by estimate about 
4,500 specimens, a collection especially rich in ferns and fern- 
allies; from dealers, 253 plants of Italy in continuation of the 
Flora Italica Exeiccataf and 1,730 specimens from the Baenitz 
Herbarium Dendrologicum. V. Collected by membere of the staff: 
by Mr. C. G. Pringle, 462 plants of Mexico; and by Professor 
Femald, 2,447 plants of Maine and New Brunswick, 340 plants 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 155 plants of Rhode 
Island. 

The entire number of specimens received from all sources has 
been 21,854. The number of sheets of mounted specimens 
added to the organized portion of the Gray Herbaritun has been 
12,616, which brings the whole number in the collection to 
451,114. 

In addition, 1,579 sheets of plants have been prepared and 
mounted to form the nucleus of a laboratory herbarium — a 
collection to exhibit as clearly as possible the chief components 
in the flora of the northeastern United States and adjacent Canada, 
and to serve as illustrative material in the elementary course on 
systematic botany. 

To the library of the Gray Herbarium there have been added 
818 volumes — the largest annual accession recorded — and 
342 pamphlets. The library contained on June 30th, 12,129 
volumes and 9,566 pamphlets. There have been three issues 
of the Card-index of New Genera and Species of American Plants, 
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together amounting to 7,114 cards. This index, edited by Miss 
Mary A. Day and published by the Gray Herbarium, contained 
on June 20th, 87,906 cards. 

At the time of the last annual report, the Kidder Wing was 
in advanced construction. This important addition to the 
building of the Gray Herbarium was completed toward the end 
of March. It is a two-storied structure, fifty-five feet in length 
and twenty-four in breadth, so placed as to yield additional 
room both for the herbarium and for its library. This wing, 
the gift of Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder of Milton, for many years 
a member of the Visiting Committee, not only gives great relief 
from the serious congestion of the older portions of the building, 
but far surpasses them in convenience and safety. Constructed 
exclusively of incombustible materials and furnished with steel 
cases for the specimens and steel shelving for the books, it yields 
a very perfect protection against fire, and the careful exclusion 
of wood greatly reduces the danger from insect pests, from which 
herbaria must be carefully guarded. The construction, though 
in a measure experimental, has resulted so successfully in all 
details, that it will be taken as a model both for further additions, 
and for the refitting of the older portions of the building. 

The Kidder Wing will give safe accommodation for about 
two-fifths of the specimens in the Gray Herbarium and for about 
one-third of the books in the library. To render the older part 
of the building safe the following changes will have to be made. 
The wooden floors should be replaced by reinforced concrete, 
the present wooden gallery should be replaced by a somewhat 
wider structure of iron, or of iron and glass. The wooden sash 
and window-frames should be changed for metal, and the present 
wooden cases should be replaced by steel ones of the type employed 
so successfully in the Kidder Wing. Finally, the roof, at 
present a double structure inclosing an air-space with much 
exposed wood-work, should be replaced by a simpler con- 
struction of concrete. As difficult as these changes may 
appear, preliminary examination and estimates by contractors 
show them to be feasible at no inordinate expense. The impor- 
tance of the result in prospect is obvious. Could these changes 
be eflfected the irreplaceable collections of the Gray Herba- 
rium would be, for the first time in their history, in thoroughly 
safe surroundings. 

Attention is called to these needs of the Herbarium at this time 
because if such changes are to be made, they can be accomplished 
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much more easily now than after a delay of some years. The 
normal growth of the collections and library will quickly tend 
to bring about again the same trying congestion which existed 
before the construction of the Kidder Wing, a condition of affairs 
which would make it almost impossible to clear the main portion 
of the building for the needful changes and repairs. 

The removal of the now unused Gray dwelling, a large frame 
structure adjoining the herbarium building, has been considered 
imperative for the safety of the latter. The fact that the rent 
from the dwelling has been an important item in the income of 
the Botanic Garden and might have continued a resource had 
the house been repaired and re-let, has made it seem only just 
that the Gray Herbarium should reimburse the Botanic Garden 
at least for some portion of the loss inciu'red. To this end the 
Herbarium has agreed to pay to the Garden the sum of $2,000 
on the removal of the house, this sum being considered appro- 
priate by a member of the Corporation who kindly consented to 
take the matter under careful advisement. 

It is the policy of the Herbarium ultimately to extend its 
building over the site now occupied by the Gray dwelling-house, 
this space being ample for a square two- or three-storied structure 
to include the work-rooms, offices, sorting-rooms, store-rooms, 
etc., which are yearly becoming more needful as the staff and 
visiting specialists increase in number and as the growing col- 
lections encroach more and more upon the space available for 
the activities of the workers. Back of this proposed addition, 
there is happily ample ground for the final construction, as needed, 
of a large stack-wing parallel with the Kidder Wing and suffi- 
ciently distant to permit good light. This, in brief outline, gives 
what may from our present point of view be regarded as the most 
desirable as well as the most feasible development of the building 
as a whole. One of the great advantages of this plan of growth 
lies in the fact that it may be gradual, the successive parts of the 
building being added as needed and as funds are available. It 
has also the advantage that it will conserve the usefulness and 
historic interest of the present structure and permit the final 
attainment of a thoroughly safe and satisfactory housing of the 
Herbarium at much less cost than would be involved in the con- 
struction of an entirely new building. 

The Visiting Committee again issued its annual circular in the 
interests of the Herbarium, and in prompt and cordial response 
gifts ranging from $2 to $100 were received from 119 subscribers, 
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whose names and contributions aie enumerated in the report of 
the Treasurer. 

The Gray Herbarium was represented by the Curator at the 
International Botanical Congress in Brussels, a notable scientific 
gathering convened from the 14th to the 21st of May, im- 
portant for its further legislation on the difiEicult and long con- 
troversial subject of botanical nomenclature. 

During the period covered by this report 29 scientific papers 
have been published by the Gray Herbarium. As their titles 
have been fully recorded in the University GauUe, they need 
not be repeated here. 

B. L. ROBINSON, Curator. 



THE BOTANIC GARDEN 

To THE Pbbsident OF THB Univbbsitt: — 

Sib, — As Director of the Botanic Garden I have the honor 
of presenting the following report for the year 1909-10. 

Only slight changes, such as were called for by unavoidable 
conditions, have been made in the arrangement of the plants 
in the Garden. The present arrangement is generally satisfac- 
tory, so that no alteration was contemplated. Several groups, 
however, which had outgrown the space allotted to them were 
transplanted, and the beds beside the path which is parallel 
with Ldnnacan Street converted into a shrubbery. In recent 
years these beds had become almost useless, as the trees which 
grow near them cast a dense shade. 

Mr. Cameron, the Head Gardener, reports that the autunm 
season was favorable for garden work and that planting opersr 
tions were followed by unusual success. The winter was not 
severe, but several snow storms did much damage to trees and 
shrubs. The losses among herbaceous plants were not serious 
or numerous. In the spring there was an abundance of rain 
which favored growth, and as a result the Garden was exceptionally 
attractive. 

Following the custom of the former Director, our display of 
spring bulbs was augmented by importations from Holland. 
This display stimulates widespread interest, is of educational 
value from a horticultural point of view, and attracts niunerous 
visitors to the Garden. Besides the purchases made abroad 
we were fortunate in receiving as a gift from Messrs. R. & J. 
Farqiihar & Co. a large collection of bulbs, which made a valued 
addition to the Garden and furnished material for the elementary 
classes. 

The students of Botany in Harvard and Radcliffe were sup- 
plied with plants and flowers as in the past. 

The Harvard Experiment Station in Cuba, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. R. M. Grey, is in satisfactory condition and 
continued its activities through the year. The results already 
obtained in the work done on tropical plants, chiefly in the im- 
provement of the sugar cane, are encoiu'aging and give promise 
of far-reaching benefits. With sufficient time to carry out the 
experiments now in progress this Station as a branch of the Botanic 
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Garden should have an influential future. At present the col- 
lections imder cultivation include many genera and species of 
useful plants which are being carefully observed and from which, 
by means of seed, several noteworthy novelties have been derived. 

The palm house and its two wings have outlived their usefulness. 
These are old buildings, for the most part of wooden construction, 
which, notwithstanding the repairs made on them from time to 
time, have reached a condition that makes further attempts to 
prolong their service inadvisable and assuredly uneconomical. 
A new range of green-houses to replace the old one was contem- 
plated early in May, but it was deemed best not to begin the 
building of an elaborate structure at that time. It was planned 
only to make necessary repairs and to put the houses in condition 
to withstand the severity of one more winter, with the intention, 
if the needed funds could be raised, to rebuild them in the ensuing 
spring or summer. When, however, the palm house was examined 
with this end in view, its plight was found to be so wretched that 
the immediate erection of a new one was thought expedient. 
Plans for a new range to be erected on the foundations of the 
old one were then secured, and the work of reconstruction is 
already in progress. When this work is finished the Garden 
will have excellent accommodations for its collections of tender 
plants, and by the rearrangement of the houses will gain much 
needed space under glass. For the necessary funds to carry 
on the work of reconstruction the Director is indebted to friends 
of the Garden. 

This year space in the green-houses and a plot of land 
were assigned to Dr. Bradley M. Davis for experimental work 
in connection with his studies of Oenothera. Part of this work 
is being done at the Bussey Institution, but those cultures 
which demand close personal attention and represent material 
on which important cytological investigations are being made 
Dr. Davis was anxious to retain at Cambridge near his resi- 
dence. Although the limited area of the Garden is severely 
taxed by work of this kind, which necessitates much room if 
comprehensive results are to be obtained, its scientific signifi- 
cance is of sufficient importance to be given every encouragement 
possible. It is to just such work that a large part of the resources 
of a botanic garden ought to be devoted, and in the judgment 
of the Director space which is ordinarily given up to ornamentals 
or to plants that are of purely horticultural interest is of greater 
value for definite scientific research. 
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Heretofore the Garden green-houses have provided much room 
for horticultural collections which are of slight benefit to the 
classes in botany and are used mainly for decorations at academic 
functions. For a number of years it has been a serious question 
how far the Garden is justified in growing material which comes 
under the head of florists' flowers. One of our most serviceable 
houses has been used mainly for the cultivation of roses, and 
House No. 14 has become well known for its exhibitions of 
cyclamen and primroses. Very recently the cultivation of roses 
was abandoned, and what was formerly the rose house will be 
given up to experimental cultures in connection with the work of 
the physiological laboratory. 

The green-house policy of the Garden in the future will be to 
exhibit as completely as practicable the important plant groups 
with niunerous representative species and gradually to abandon 
the cultivation in quantity of florists' flowers and purely decora- 
tive plants. 

During the past three years the University has undertaken 
experiments on the practical use of fungus diseases affecting 
the brown-tail and gypsy moths as a means of partially 
controlling these pests. This work, which was undertaken at 
the suggestion of Professor Thaxter and has been done under 
his general supervision, is being carried on in collaboration with 
the State Foresters Office, which has rendered every assistance 
possible in its prosecution. Having been begun in the year 
1908 by Dr. G. P. Clinton, it has subsequently been continued 
by Mr. A. T. Speare, whose experiments in planting a native 
disease of the brown-tail have been followed, in the large area 
selected during the past season, by widespread epidemics which 
were estimated to have destroyed from 80 to 100 per cent of the 
larvae before or after pupation. 

In order to accomplish this work it has been necessary that a 
considerable amount of green-house space should be available 
for use in propagating the disease; both for the purpose of keeping 
it over winter in an active condition, and of furnishing large 
quantities of material for infection in connection with the plant- 
ings above mentioned, which were made in May and early June. 
The prosecution of this work has been rendered possible by 
the facilities afforded at the Garden, and during a portion of the 
time about two thirds of the avaUable space in House No. 14 
has been employed for this purpose. 
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Further experiments have been carried on at the Garden in 
relation to a similar disease of the gypsy-moth larva, which was 
successfully imported in 1908 by Dr. Clinton, who was sent to 
Japan by a friend of the University for the express purpose of 
obtaining it, and of bringing it alive to this country. This disease 
has been successfully wintered over and propagated at the Garden 
during the past year; but owing to unexpected delays in obtain- 
ing it in an active condition, and to unfavorable weather after 
its propagation in this active state was accomplished, it has 
not as yet been possible to demonstrate its effectiveness. As 
soon as it can be established in badly infested areas, however, 
there seems every reason to believe that it will become a very 
important factor in the control of this insect which, in America, 
is not subject to any native disease of this nature. 

The work on both these diseases will be continued at the Gar- 
den and will be in charge of Mr. Speare, who is now employed 
by the State Foresters OflSce solely for this piupose. 

Our income is inadequate. It falls far short of meeting ordi- 
nary expenses of maintenance. Consequently the Director is 
obliged to resort to methods of economy which seriously hamper 
the development of the Garden and only allow makeshift repairs. 
It is unfortunate that this condition cannot be relieved at once. 
The Garden is a necessary adjunct of the Botanical Department 
and should be kept at a high point of efficiency. It is difficult 
to increase and maintain collections with our slender income, and 
it is not to be expected that the Garden can be creditably con- 
ducted if the gifts of friends must be utilized to meet unavoidable 
current expenses. By means of gifts the Garden completed the 
year without a deficit, and for the first time in many years is free 
from debt. 

During 1909-10 four papers devoted to orchids, a new edition 
of the third volume of Orchidaceae, and a monograph of the North 
American species of Habenaria were published by the Director. 

OAKES AMES, Diredar^ 



THE BOTANICAL MUSEUM 

To THE President op the Universitt: — 

Sib, — I have the honor of presenting the following report on 
the condition of the Botanical Museum. Heretofore the annual 
report has been incorporated with that on the Botanic Garden 
because the two establishments have been imder the same direc- 
tion. They have now been separated. 

The Botanical Museum is contained in the central section of 
the University Museum. 

In a large room in the basement are stored the fossil plants 
which were obtained by Professor Louis Agassiz and which were 
formerly kept in the Museum of Comparative Zo5logy. At the 
suggestion of the late Alexander Agassiz they were transferred 
in 1894 to the Botanical section and were placed in charge]^ of 
Professor Robert T. Jackson who arranged them in a convenient 
manner for study. The considerable expense attending the 
construction of new cases and the arrangement of the specimens 
was borne by Mr. Elliot C. Lee. Numerous additions have been 
made to this collection from time to time, mainly by purchase. 

The instructive exhibit of selected Cryptogamic, or flowerless, 
plants, installed by Professors Farlow and Thaxter in the main 
entrance of the central section, is in satisfactory condition. This 
exhibit, which is under the supervision of the Cryptogamic 
Department; continues to be very attractive to visitors. 

The long room on the left, on the same floor, is assigned to the 
main collections of the useful products of plants. For purposes 
of easy reference and rapid consultation these specimens are 
being arranged in three systems: (1) according to the natural 
families of plants from which the economic products are derived, 
(2) according to the chief uses of the products, and (3) to indicate 
their geographical distribution. During the past year large and 
costly additions have been made to these collections, and the 
new specimens are being incorporated with the standard sets. 
Although this apartment is a laboratory and storehouse rather 
than an exhibition-room, it has been thrown open on certain 
occasions to manufacturers and their employees. 

The Ware Collection of Blaschka glass-models of plants in 
flower occupies the greater part of the third story. Important 
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changes have been made here and there in the systematic arrange- 
ment, but no new specimens have been added for about twt) 
years. A new invoice is expected from Germany early in the 
coming year. It will contain illustrations of the different devices 
by which plants are cross-fertilized by the agency of insects. 

The collection now comprises over 3,600 numbers. There are 
720 complete specimens of plants in flower, and about 2,700 mag- 
nified details of floral structure. One hundred and forty-seven 
natural families of flowering plants, 512 genera, and 687 species are 
now installed in the cases, while 20 have not yet been exhibited 
They will all be put in their places when the next specimens arrive. 
In the long room adjoining the Ware collection there is a synoptic 
display of the more important useful products of plants. The 
work of installing these specimens has been diflScult and costly, 
but it is proceeding without serious interruption. An anony- 
mous friend of the University has provided means for the con- 
tinuance of this installation, and he has also contributed to the 
purchase of new books illustrative of Economic Botany. He has 
provided temporarily for the general care of the small working 
library in the Museum. 

An attractive case in the balcony on the fourth floor contains 
a few specimens of sugar-cane from Cuba, which possess great 
interest as having been produced at the Harvard Botanical 
Station near Cienfuegos, as the fruits of experimentation there. 
These specimens indicate the close relation which should exist 
between the Museum and other parts of the Botanical Depart- 
ment, especially the Botanic Garden. It is the endeavor of those 
in charge of these two allied branches of the establishment to 
cooperate in every practicable way. 

GEORGE LINCOLN GOODALE, 

HoTUJTivry Cvraior. 



THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit the following report on the 
progress and condition of the Arnold Arboretum during the year 
ending June 30, 1910. 

The new work which has been undertaken and accomplished 
on the grounds during the year has been for the improvement 
of the old natural woods and for the extension of groups already 
established, and has not materially changed the appearance of the 
Arboretum. 1,037 species and varieties of trees and shrubs 
have been permanently planted during the year. Of these a 
large part are new to the collection. 

The Chinese plants raised from the seeds collected during the 
Arboretum expeditions to China are the most interesting feature 
of the niirseries. Among them is probably the largest number 
of new hardy plants which has been introduced at one time into 
the United States. As a slight return for their interest in the 
work of the Arboretum some of the most interesting of these 
young Chinese plants have been sent to those subscribers to the 
fund to increase the income of the Arboretum who have cared 
to experiment with them. This general distribution of these 
plants promises to increase our knowledge of their adaptability 
to the climate of the eastern United States and of their value for 
general cultivation. Nearly 3,000 plants have been sent out 
under this arrangement. 

Mr. Wilson returned to the Arboretum from England at the 
end of the last academic year and remained here, arranging his 
collections, until April. He then returned to western China 
under an arrangement with the Arboretum to collect the seeds 
of conifers and other plants which he was imable to secure during 
his previous journey. He expects to return to the Arboretum 
in April or May of 1911. Mr. Purdom has carried out the pro- 
gramme prepared for him before he left the Arboretum for Peking 
in February, 1908. His first season, passed in regions not par- 
ticularly rich in woody plants, produced a fair return. He reached 
the high mountain region of southern Shensi in the early spring 
of 1910, but of the results of his second season's work it is still 
too soon to speak. 
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The addition to the Hunnewell Building described in my last 
report has been finished and is entirely satisfactory. The her- 
barium has been installed in its new quarters and the slow work 
of rearranging the library under a classified system pf subjects 
is progressing. 

To the herbarium have been added during the year 6,150 sheets 
of dried plants and 939 sheets have been distributed to other 
institutions. 

The library now contains 22,525 bound volumes, 1,950 volumes 
and 283 pamphlets having been added during the year. 

The interchange of plants and seeds with other horticultural 
and botanical establishments has been continued during the year. 
7,292 plants, including grafts and cuttings, and 365 packets of 
seeds, have been distributed as follows: To the United States, 
6,649 plants and 92 packets of seeds; to Great Britain, 411 plants 
and 211 packets of seeds; to the continent of Europe, 232 plants 
and 62 packets of seeds. There have been received 1,006 plants 
and 530 packets of seeds; of these 430 plants and 156 packets 
of seeds came from the United States; 210 plants and 9 packets 
of seeds from Great Britain; 366 plants and 142 packets of seeds 
from the continent of Europe; 42 packets of seeds from Japan; 
and 181 packets of seeds from China (Purdom, 173; Wilson, 8). 

During the year instruction in dendrology has been given at 
the Arboretum by Assistant Professor Jack to University students 
in forestry and to a class of twenty-six special students, princi- 
pally teachers. 

Under a contract with the Riverside Press the printing of the 
Bradley Bibliography has been commenced and about half (^ the 
first volume b already in type. The work on the catalogue of 
the library and on the catalogue of the living collections has 
made satisfactory progress during the year. 

I take this opportunity to express again my thanks to the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture 
for their annual grant to increase the knowledge of trees, and to 
the members of the Visiting Committee who have been active 
and successful in enlarging the income of the Arboretum. 

C. S. SARGENT, Director. 



THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — In the absence of Professor Sanger I have the honor 
to submit the following report on the Chemical Laboratory for 
the year 19(»-10. 

Conditions in Boylston and Dane Halls have not altered during 
the past year. The number of laboratory elections in chemistry 
again diminished, but not markedly. 

A handicap under which students in chemistry labor is the 
extra expense of laboratory courses in chemistry; for the fee for 
materials and breakage is seldom as low as $25 for one laboratory 
full course above Chemistry 1 and frequently is between $40 and 
$50. Since many of the students studying chemistry elect at 
least two laboratory courses per year, the excess in cost of a 
chemical training over that in most other subjects is very con- 
siderable. In the face of recent annual deficits in the Chemical 
Laboratory there seems to be no way of reducing the expense to 
the students unless an appropriation of con^^iderable size be made 
to the laboratory or an endowment secured. 

During the year twenty students devoted the whole or a part 
of their time to original investigations in inorganic, physical, or 
organic chemistry, under the direction of the members of the 
Division of Chemistry, and eighteen papers were published., 
embodying as a rule the results of investigations pursued during 
the previous year. The titles of these papers have already been 
published in full in the University Gazette. Additional grants 
from the Carnegie Institution of Washington of $2,500 to Pro- 
fessor Richards and of $1,000 to Assistant Professor Baxter were 
of inestimable advantage for the furtherance of inorganic and 
physico-chemical investigations. 

It is gratifying to note an increasing tendency to continue 
laboratory investigations throughout the period of the Summer 
School. 

One of the most encouraging features of the year was the 
securing of a fund of nearly $100,000 for a new research laboratory 
of physical chemistry. Of this sum Dr. Morris Loeb, '83, and 
his brother, Mr. James Loeb, '88, generously contributed $50,000, 
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while nearly an equal amount in smaller subscriptions was secured 
through the kind cooperation of Dr. Alexander Forbes, Mepsrs. 
Augustus H. Fiske, James C. Howe, and other friends of the 
laboratory. While the gift of Dr. and Mr. Loeb is conditional 
upon an equal amount being subscribed, the remainder of the 
necessary $50,000 has been underwritten and will doubtless soon 
be obtained. The new building will be named in memory of Dr. 
Wolcott Gibbs, and will be located on Divinity Avenue, near the 
Peabody Museum. Plans are rapidly maturing and it is hoped 
that the building may be ready for occupancy some time in the 
year 1911-12. While the new building will not provide relief for 
the main laboratories of Boylston Hall, at any rate the congested 
condition of the room<« used for inorganic and physico-chemical 
research will be avoided. The need for a complete new plant 
for the teaching of chemistry remains unchanged. 

GREGORY P. BAXTER, Acting Diredor. 



THE JEFFEBSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY 

To THE President of the Univebsity : — 

Sir, — AU the members of the Staff of the Laboratory have 
been actively engaged in research during the past year. The 
list of their investigations is as follows: Professor Trowbridge, 
"The Discharge of Electricity through Gases"; Professor Hall,. 
"The Thermal and Electrical Properties of Iron"; Professor 
B. O. Peirce, '' Researches in Magnetism"; Professor Sabine, a 
continuation of his researches in Acoustics, with special refer- 
ence to Interference and Resonance ; Professor G. W. Pierce,. 
"Problems connected with Wireless Telegraphy"; Professor 
Lyman, " Spectrum Analysis in the Region of very Short Wave- 
lengths"; Professor Morse, "The Internal Resistance of Lead 
Accumulators" and "The Investigation of Primary Batteries"; 
Professor Davis, "The Thermal Properties of Mercury"; Dr. 
Bridgman, " Compressibilities and Equilibrium Conditions under 
High Pressure "; Mr. Chaffee, " The Velocity of Cathode Rays "; 
Mr. Hayes, " Properties of Alloys." 

The list of investigations carried on by advanced students is 
as follows: Mr. L. A. Babbitt, " The von Waltenhofen Effect"; 
Mr. P. H. Royster, "The Joule-Thomson Effect in Thermo- 
metric Gases"; Mr. W. G. Sawtelle,. "The Nature of the Spark 
Discharge "; Mr. T. T. Smith, " The Influence of Crystaline Form 
upon the Magnetic Behavior of some Substances"; Mr. C. M. 
Swan, " The Minimum Audible Intensity of Sound "; Mr. H. M. 
Trueblood, "The Joule-Thomson Effect in Steam"; Mr. D. L. 
Webster, " The Absorption of Light." 

During the summer Professor J. L. Hogg has continued his 
researches on the friction in gases at low pressures, and Mr. 
F. Palm'er has continued his investigations on the volume ionisar 
tion produced by ultra-violet light. Throughout the year Pro- 
fessor L. L. Campbell of Simmons College has worked with Pro- 
fessor Hall on the Thermal and Electrical Properties of Iron. 

A permanent foundation for the Fellowship for Research is 
now at hand! At his death W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., bequeathed 
$25,000 to the University, the sum to be expended imder the 
direction of Mr. E. H. Wells. Mr. Wells, with characteristic 
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unselfishness, has directed that the interest on half the sum shall 
go to the maintenance of the W. Bayard Cutting Fellowship for 
Research in Physics. " This Fellowship, to be considered as a 
reward for men of the very highest intellectual attainments, is 
to be conferred on a successful investigator in order that he may 
remain in the University in the pursuit of his research." 

This gift is due to the effort of Professor Theodore Lyman in 
promoting the interests of research in the University. 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 



THE OBSERVATORY 

To THE Pbesidbnt OF THE Univbbsity: — 

Sir, — As the objects of the Observatory are research and the 
advancement of astronomical science, the principal results of 
its work appear in its publications, and in the vast collection of 
facts contained in its astronomical photographs, which in number 
now exceed two himdred thousand. The growth of the Obser- 
vatory is shown by the increasing number of its Annals, a series 
which, at the present time, contains more than sixty quarto 
volumes. The nimiber of volumes issued in the twelve five- 
year periods, from 1851 to 1910, are 0, 2, 3, 0, 2, 5, 2, 10, 8, 9, 9, 
and 15, respectively. While some of these volumes are still incom- 
plete, this fact is more than compensated for by the condensed 
form of publication adopted in the later volumes. The observa- 
tions of each star, which were formerly published in such detail 
as to occupy one or two lines, are now condensed into a half 
or a third of a line. The average number of volumes published 
diu*ing the first thirty-five years was two in five years, during 
the last twenty-five years it has been five times as great, or ten 
in five years. The still larger number during the last five years 
18 due to improved methods of reduction and preparation for 
publication. The amoimt of material still unpublished, but 
nearly ready for the press, is so great, and the facilities we now 
have for its preparation are so complete, that the present rate 
of publication could probably be maintained, but for the unfortu- 
nate diminution in our income, mentioned in my last report. 
The annual deficit has now become so great, that it cannot be 
met by petty economies at Cambridge. The most natural remedy 
seems to be the closing of the Station at Arequipa. It is hoped, 
however, that only a partial abandonment of work there will 
be necessary. 

A nieeting of the Astronomical and Astrophysical Society 

of America was held at this Observatory in August, 1910, at 

which forty-eight papers were presented. The number of persons 

attending the sessions exceeded one hundred, including about 

twenty European astronomers. The latter came to attend the 

triennial meeting of the International Solar Union, at Pasadena, 

the largest gathering of the leading astronomers of Europe ever 
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held in this country. In all, about forty foreign astronomers 
took party and nearly all of them visited this Observatory, either 
before or after the meeting. The opportunity for discussion 
and interchange of views at these meetings and during the long 
journey across the country proved of the greatest value to those 
who availed themselves of it. 

Observatory Instrumei^ts 

East Equatorial. — The observations with the 15-inch East 
Equatorial have been made by Professor O. C: Wendell and have 
been of the same general character as in previous years. Nearly 
thirteen thousand photometric comparisons have been made, 
mainly with the polarizing photometer with achromatic prisms. 
A large part of the measurements relate to stars of the Algol 
type, some of them serving to determine the light curves and 
times of minima, and others, to determine the corrections to the 
periods. Observations of several known variables, not of the 
Algol type, have been made. Several stars whose variability 
is doubtful, have also been observed, the accuracy of the measure- 
ments made with this instrument permitting slight changes to 
be detected with certainty. Over 700 measurements of 32 stars, 
having spectra of the fourth type, have been obtained, the varia- 
tion in light previously detected in several of these stars being 
still further confirmed. 640 settings have also been made on 
the variable R Coronae. An extensive series of photometric 
measures of the nucleus of Halley's Comet was made, including 
800 settings on 35 nights. 

With a second photometer, adapted to the measurement of 
adjacent objects, nearly a thousand measurements of double 
stars have been made. Seventeen eclipses of Jupiter's satel- 
lites have been observed photometrically, making 897 in all. 
Several other objects of a miscellaneous character have also been 
observed. 

Meridian Circle, — The reductions of the Zone —9° 50' to 
— 14^ 10' have been completed, and the progress in its publication 
is described below. It is expected that during the present year 
the entire work will be finished. It has occupied the time of 
Professor Searle and a corps of computers, for more than twenty 
years. The Meridian Circle is now used only for time observa- 
tions. Before any large piece of work is undertaken with this 
instrument, it should be remounted, a transit micrometer 
attached to it, and other important changes made. 
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Meridian Photometer. — The only work done with the 12- 
inch Meridian Photometer this year has been to complete the 
measures of 177 sequences of comparison stars for variables of 
short period. 20,648 settings have been made by the Director, 
on 99 nights, making the total number of settings, during the 
last twelve years, 725,732. The work assigned to this instru- 
ment and to the 4-inch Meridian Photometer is now substan- 
tially completed, and further work has not been planned for 
them. The latter instrument has been returned from Arequipa, 
and mounted, as formerly, in the West Wing of the Observatory. 

Henrt Draper Memorial 

The number of photographs taken with the 11-inch Draper 
Telescope is 353, making 18,182 in all; with the 8-inch Draper 
Telescope, 639, making the total number 36,852. The entire 
number of photographs of the stars taken at Cambridge during 
the year is 4,579. Five eclipses of Jupiter's satellites have been 
observed photographically with the 11-inch Draper Telescope. 
Also, the spectra of Jupiter's satellites have been successfully 
photographed with the same instrument, and distinct images 
of a Lyrae were photographed in daylight. The spectra of 642 
southern stars have been classified by Miss A. J. Cannon, from 
the examination of 457 plates taken with the 13-inch Boyden 
and the 11-inch Draper Telescopes. 

The Draper Memorial photographs still continue to contribute 
liberally to our lists of stars having peculiar spectra. Mainly 
from the study of these photographs, Mrs. Fleming has found 
21 new variable stars, 1 star of the fourth type, 2 stars of the 
fifth type, 4 stars of the sixth type, 4 gaseous nebulae, and one 
star whose spectrum appears to be unique. Of the 21 new vari- 
ables, 17 have spectra of the third type having also bright hy- 
drogen lines, three have spectra of the fourth type, and one is 
probably an Algol variable. As the result of a special investiga- 
tion, the hydrogen lines have been found to be bright in 65 known 
variable stars. Eight meteor trails were foimd on photographic 
charts. Fourteen stars, having spectra of the fourth type, have 
been found to be variable, by Miss Wells, three of these being 
ahready suspected by Espin but not confirmed or published as 
variables. 

In continuation of the investigations undertaken by Mr. King, 
a redetermination of the photographic magnitudes of the 33 
stars discussed in H. A. 69, No. 4, has been made. A supple- 
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mentary list of 76 stars has also been measured. This makes 
the total number of stars 163, whose magnitudes have been 
determined by this method. Experiments have been made, 
using objective prisms, in determining the motion of stars, by 
means of the absorption line of neodymiimi chloride. There 
is reason to believe that the velocities of faint stars can thus be 
measured with an uncertainty of less than ten kilometres. 

BoYDEN Department 

The Arequipa Station has continued in charge of Mr. Frank 
E. Hinkley. The weather has proved to be slightly less favor- 
able than that of the preceding year. The 13-inch Boyden 
Telescope was undergoing repairs during five months, and the 
number of photographs taken with it was only 204, making 12,834 
in all. 1,088 photographs were made with the 8-inch Bache 
Telescope, making 41,983 in all. The total number of stellar 
photographs taken at the Station during the year was 2,974. 

Bruce Photographic Telescope 

The number of photographs taken with the 24-inch Bruce 
Telescope was 475, making a total of 10,303. During the year, 
67 photographic charts were made of the selected areas of Kapteyn, 
having exposures of two hours. 278 charts and 15 spectrum 
plates were taken with exposures of one hour. They formed 
part of the regular scheme for such plates, to cover the whole 
sky. 

Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory 

The observations and researches are made under the direction 
and at the expense of Professor A. Lawrence Rotch. The cli- 
matological observations have been conducted under identical 
conditions for twenty-five years. The present investigations 
relate chiefly to the upper air. For this purpose, kite flights 
were made, usually on the international days, to a mean height 
of 7,000 feet above sea level. The maximum height in any 
flight was 8,560 feet. The air currents were also observed six- 
teen times with pilot-balloons, which were observed visually 
up to an average height of 24,700 feet, the extreme height of 
eleven and a half miles being the greatest at which observations 
have been made at Blue Hill. Soimding balloons carrying in- 
struments were sent up seven times from Pittsfield, Mass., but 
only four of them were recovered, the maximum height being 
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dght miles. One of the balloons which ascended six and a half 
miles on May 19, the day after the supposed passage of the earth 
through the tail of Halley's Comet, recorded no abnormal tem- 
perature, nor were any unusual meteorological conditions per- 
ceived at Blue Hill. 

Miscellaneous 

Variable Stars. — The visual observations of variable stars 
have been continued as in recent years. The number of variable 
stars of long period now regularly observed is 336. Sequences 
have been selected for 177 variables of short period and Algol 
stars, and the estimates of the intervals, and measures with the 
photometer, have been practically completed. From 52 sequences, 
containing 384 stars, it appears that the mean difference between 
the magnitudes derived from the visual estimates and those 
found by the photometer is only one tenth of a magnitude. 

Mr. Campbell has made 2,631 observations of variables, mainly 
with the 24-inch Reflector, and Mr. L. S. Flint has made 421 
with the 6-inch West Equatorial. 2,526 observations have 
been received here, of which 704 were made at the Harvard 
Station in South Africa, by Professor Bailey and Mr. Schultz; 
409, by Mr. Sidney Manning, of South Australia; 363, by Miss 
A. S. Young, of Mt. Holyoke College; 277, by Mr. W. T. Olcott, 
of Norwich, Conn. ; 244, by observers at Vassar College Observa- 
tory; 232, by observers at Amherst College Observatory; 189, by 
Mr. J. H. Eadie, of Bayonne N. J.; 63, by Miss Helen Swartz, 
of South Norwalk, Conn.; 49, by Mr. M. W. Jacobs, of Harrisburg, 
Pa. A careful series of visual estimates of the light of Halley's 
Comet was made by Mr. Campbell, extending from October, 
1909, to June, 1910, inclusive. 

Observatory of the Rev, J, H. Metcalf. — The 16-inch Metcalf 
Telescope has now been completed and is moimted on the groimds 
of the Observatory. The instrument is a very remarkable one, 
in many respects. The corrections are so perfect that, by the 
use of curved plates, the images of stars near the comers of an 
8X 10 plate are as good as those near its centre. The necessary 
curvature is given by exhausting the air, back of the plate. The 
mounting is a duplicate of that constructed for the 24-inch Re- 
flector. Motion is given to the telescope by an electrically con- 
trolled motor. A 9-inch finder is attached for following, but 
is not needed for stars near the meridian, as circular images can 
be obtained with exposures as long as an hour, without following. 
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This instrument will complete^ for the northern stars, the work 
of the 24-inch Bruce Telescope, on the southern stars, at Arequipa. 

Mr. Metcalf and his assistant have taken 257 photographs 
in Taunton with his 12-inch doublet, and an equal number with 
his 6-inch doublet, which is carried by the same mounting. He 
has also discovered a variable star and Comet 1910b, and has 
followed six asteroids for periods of about six months each. These 
asteroids are now having their orbits computed by volunteers, 
in this country. A largie number of known asteroids have also 
been observed, and photographs have been obtained showing 
Phoebe, and the sixth satellite of Jupiter. 

SoiUh African Expedition. — The study of climatic conditions 
in South Africa was concluded during the year. Professor Bailey 
returned to Cambridge early in January, but the work of the 
Hanover Station was continued several months longer by Mr. 
L. G. Schultz, who, in connection with meteorological observa- 
tions, carried on observations of variable stars, as well as photo- 
graphic work with the Cooke Anastigmat lens. Meteorological 
observations were also contributed by the courtesy of Mr. James 
Lyle, of Bloemfontein, and Mr. Izak Meiring, of Worcester. 
Observations were thus obtained at these three widely separated 
localities. The Hanover Station has now been closed, and the 
instruments packed for shipment to Cambridge. The expedition 
has yielded astronomical results of much value. A careful dis- 
cussion of the climatic observations will be made later. It appears, 
however, that localities exist in South Africa, where the cloudi- 
ness is much less than at Arequipa, or Cambridge, but the condi- 
tions, in other respects, are less favorable than was expected. 
On the whole, it is doubtful whether a better location than Are- 
quipa can be found in South Africa. 

Additional Investigations. — Among other investigations in 
progress here, the following may be mentioned: — An elaborate 
study of the photographic magnitudes of a sequence of stars 
near the North Pole, by Miss H. S. Leavitt. Measures of the 
photographic magnitudes of thirty-six sequences of stars distri- 
buted throughout the sky, by Miss E. F. Leland. Reduction 
of the precise positions of sixteen thousand faint stars published 
in H. A. 1, 2, and 6, by Miss M. Harwood. A systematic search 
for variables in all parts of the sky, according to a uniform system. 

Library. — The Library of the Observatory has been increased 
by 369 volumes, and, by binding, the number of pamphlets has 
been diminished by 555. The present extent of the collection 
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is 13,242 volumes, and 29,597 pamphlets. It is scattered through 
the varioiis rooms of the Observatory and continues in constant 
danger of destruction by fire. 

Telegraphic Announcements. — Thirty telegraphic announce- 
ments have been made, of which ten were received from Kiel, 
ten from the Lick Observatory, and the others from various 
sources. They are sent to whoever wishes for them, free of 
expense beyond that charged in each case by the telegraph com- 
pany. The syllabic code continues to be used. 

Cablegrams intended for this Observatory should be addressed 
" Observatory, Boston," and all telegrams, " Harvard College 
Observatory, Cambridge, Mass." All correspondence should 
be addressed to the Director. 

Sixty neostyle bulletins have been issued, making the total 
number 425. They form a very quick and convenient method 
of keeping astronomers informed of current work. 

Publications, — Excellent progress has been made in the publi- 
cation of the Annals. 62, Part 2; 66, Part 2; 66, No. 6; 69, No. 6; 
64, Nos. 4, 6, and 6; 69, Part 1; 70, have been distributed. 71, 
No. 1, is ready for distribution. 66 is in tjrpe, and the first 130 
pages have been printed. It contains the first portion of the Jour- 
nal of the Observations with the Meridian Circle of the Zone —9° 
50^ to — 14° 10'. 66, containing the remainder of the Joiunal, is 
all in the hands of the printer. About 80 pages of it are in type. 

67, containing the Catalogue of the Zone, is completed, and has 
been sent to Germany for publication. It will appear also in 
the publications of the Astronomische GeseUschaft 66, No. 6, 
Classification of 1,669 Southern Stars by means of their Spectra, 
and 59, No. 6, Photographic Magnitudes of 153 Stars, are in the 
hands of the printer. 25 pages of 66, No. 6, and 52 pages of 

68, Part 2, are in t3rpe. The set of Annals is therefore complete 
and distributed from 1 to 60, with the exception of 47, Part 2; 
66, Nos. 6 to end, and 69, Nos. 6 to end. 61, Parts 1 and 2; 
62, Part 1; 64, Nos. 1 to 6; 68, Part 1; 69, Part 1; 70; 71, No. 1, are 
also completed. The reason for the large number of incomplete 
volumes is due partly to the number of independent researches 
in progress here, and partly to the attempt to assign numbers 
having the same unit to volumes relating to the same subject. 
Thus Volumes 14, 24, 34, 44, 64, and 64 all contain observations 
made with the Meridian Photometer. This plan was abandoned, 
owing to the scattering of the numbers. Numbers are now 
assigned in the order in which it is expected that the volumes 
will be completed. 
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Eleven circulars have been issued, whose numbers, titles, and 
dates are as follows: — 

152. 20 New Variable Stars in Harvard Map, Nob. 2, 5, 32, 44, and 

53. January 14, 1910. 

153. Opposition of Eros (433) in 1910. Ephemerides of Bright As- 

teroids. February 16, 1910. 

154. DeterminatioD of Absolute Wave4engths with Objective Prisms. 

March 12, 1910. 

155. Accurate Measurement of Photographs. March 21, 1910. 

156. Ck>mparison Stars for Halley's Comet. March 30, 1910. 

157. Brightness of Halley's Comet. March 30, 1910. 

158. Stars having Peculiar Spectra. 38 New Variable Stars. March 

31, 1910. 

159. 15 New Variable Stars in Harvard Map, Nos. 7, 10, 16, and 19. 

The Variable Star, 124045, +46' 1817. March 31, 1910. 

160. Photographic Magnitudes. Progress to July, 1910. August 

1, 1910. 

161. Curved Photographic Plates. August 1, 1910. 

162. 22 New Variable Star^ in Harvard Map, No. 52. September 

21, 1910. 

Various other publications by officers of the Observatory are 
described in the Harvard University Gazette, each month. 

EDWARD C. PICKERING, Director. 



MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 

To THE President and Fellows of Habvard College: — 

During the academic year 1909-10 seventeen courses were 
given by Professors Mark, Parker, Wheeler, Castle, Rand, East, 
and Mr. Brues to two hundred and ninety-seven students in 
Harvard University. 

The Assistants in these courses were Messrs. E. A. Boyden, 
J. W. Chapman, E. C. Day, John Detlefsen, A. O. Gross, Henry 
Laurens, E. C. MacDowell, J. W. Mavor, Sergius Morguiis, and 
W. R. B. Robertson. 

The Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholarship was held by Mr. R. A. 
Spaeth. The income of the Humboldt Fimd aided four students, 
three at the Bermuda Station for Research, and one at Bermuda 
and at the Museum in Cambridge. 

The instruction in RadcIiiTe College was given by Professors 
Mark and Rand, assisted by Mr. Sergius Morguiis, and by Mr. 
D- W. Davis. Four courses were given to twenty-four students. 

The number of coiu^es and of students in 1908-09 was: — 
Harvard, seventeen courses, two hundred and thirty-seven stu- 
dents; Raddiffe, five courses, eighteen students. 

The instruction in the Department of Geology and Geography 
was given by Professors Davis, Wolff, Ward, Palache, Johnson, 
and Mr. Lahee, assisted by Messrs. J. W. Eggleston, W. P. Haynes, 
W. G. Reed, Jr., Sedgwick Smith, and B. M. Vamey. 

Eighteen courses were taken by two hundred and fifty-five 
students in Harvard University and four courses were taken by 
twenty-one students of Radcliffe College. 

In 1908-09 the number of courses and of students was: — 
Harvard, nineteen courses, three hundred and nine students; 
Radcliffe, two courses, twelve students. 

The income of the Josiah Dwight Whitney Scholarship Fund 
was used to aid students in the Rocky Mountain summer course. 

A bronze tablet with the following inscription: — 

Museum v 

and 

Laboratories 

of 

Geology and Geography 

erected 

By the Children of Louis Agassiz 

1901 

900 
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has been set in the wall of the entrance hall of the southwesten 
corner of the University Museum. 

The life size portrait of Louis Agassiz painted in 1842 by Frits 
Zuberbdhler (1822-1896) has been hung on the east wall of the 
northwestern section of the Museum where it is visible alike to 
students and to visitors. It comes to the Museum as a gift of the 
children of Alexander Agassiz. 

Mrs. Henry L. Higginson has given a flag inscribed on one ade 

Hotel des NeuchAtelois 
and on the other 

Kein Felsen Widersteht 

So fest der Macht der Zeit 

Als festen Willens 

Bestaendigkeit 

words well known to all familiar with the work of Louis Agassis 
among the glaciers of the Alps. The flag has been placed in the 
Geological Museum. 

For additions to its year's income the thanks of the Museum 
are due Messrs. Gorham Brooks, Louis Cabot, Theodore Lyman, 
and John C. Phillips. 

In May, 1907, the Museum installed as a gift of Mr. Agassiz a 
model of the coral island Bora Bora, and shortly afterwards Mr. 
Agassiz arranged with Mr. George C. Ciutis, whose Bora Bora 
was so satisfactory a piece of workmanship, for a model of the 
classic atoll, Funafuti. 

One of the Ellice Islands, situated in the Middle Pacific, Funa- 
futi was selected as an atoll showing an extremely narrow land 
rim with a large lagoon. It had, moreover, the advantage of 
having been personally examined by Mr. Agassiz, whose notes, 
together with the Report of the Coral Reef Committee of the 
Royal Society, furnished Mr. Curtis with the data for his work. 

Though Funafuti lacks the scenic beauty of Bora Bora, Mr. 
Curtisi by his skilful use of color, shows most effectively the depth 
of the ocean and the shallowness of the lagoon. The former 
is represented by dark blue and the lagoon in varying tints of 
blue and green. The atoll rises gently from a depth of 2,000 
fathoms, while the lagoon ranges from four feet to twenty fathoms 
in depth. 

For the case in which Funafuti is shown the Museum is in- 
debted to Miss E. H. Clark. 
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From Mr. John E. Thayer's wise generosity the whole Museum 
benefits. Owing to his chief personal interest the greater number 
of the additions received from him are birds, but Mr. Thayer's 
liberality and broad-mindedness are such that the expeditions he 
fosters in unexplored regions yield material for the research col- 
lections in all departments. 

For the exhibition collections Mr. Thayer has given a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the California Vulture, mounted with the wings 
showing a spread of nearly nine feet. Two other notable addi- 
tions to the exhibition collections received from Mr. Thayer are: 
a superb male Reeve's Pheasant, Syrmaticus reevesii, meas- 
uring six feet| nine and three-fourths inches in length, with the 
tail more than five feet six inches long; and a fine Tibetan Takin, 
Budorcas tibeiarms, a mammal rare in collections and obtained by 
Mr. W. R. Zappey in the mountains at Liang How Kow, western 
Szechnan. The Pheasant and Takin were mounted by the 
Museum Preparator, Mr. George Nelson. 

Drs. William Lord Smith, Glover M. Allen, and Mr. Gorham 
Brooks spent about three months, July-September, 1909, in 
British East Africa collecting in the interests of the Museum. 
As the result of their energetic industry and skill the Museum 
collections have been enriched with series of small mammals, 
bird skins, reptiles, amphibians, fishes, and of insects and other 
invertebrates, together with about fifty specimens, skins with 
complete skeletons, of large game mammals. The generous 
assistance of Messrs. Shepherd Brooks and John E. Thayer made 
possible this African expedition. 

Additional specimens from British East Africa have been 
received from Mr. Childs Frick. Mr. Frick, accompanied by 
Mr. W. R. Zappey as his Assistant, hunted in British East Africa 
from December, 1909, until March, 1910, and has been so good 
as to give the Museum some acceptable invertebrates as well ^s 
the collections of birds and small mammals that he secured. Mr. 
Frick's series is a most useful supplement to the Smith-Allen- 
Brooks collection, as it was obtained at a different time of the year. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips the Museum owes thanks for an im- 
portant collection of skins of Mexican birds. The Museum's 
series of birds from Middle America is an especially large and 
valuable one and Dr. Phillips's gift of over 2,000 skins obtained 
principally in Tamaulipas, Mexico, by Mr. George B. Armstrong, 
fills one of the gaps from which, geographically, material was 
most needed. 
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The Museum is indebted to Miss Elisabeth B. Bryant for many 
additions to its series of New England spiders; she has also worked 
over portions of the collection of spiders and has given consider- 
able time to the study and preservation of the same. 

Mr. Thomas Barbour has, as in previous years, enhanced the 
value of the research collections of reptiles and amphibians by 
his gifts of very many rare and valuable species and also by his 
voluntary work of identification, together with much of the 
attendant musetmi drudgery. A noteworthy addition received 
from him is an excellent specimen of the rare Chinese Alligator, 
Alligator sinensis. Mr. Barbour's gifts are not confined, how- 
ever, to the groups in which he is especially interested; among 
much desirable material he has given a Japanese Serow, Nemor- 
rhaediLS crispiis, and a living example of the Bahama Parrot, 
Amazona hahameims, a species whose extinction is probably a 
matter of a few years only; important additions to the collections 
of mammals and birds, of insects, shells, and other invertebrates, 
are included in Mr. Barbour's various donations. 

For a specimen of the rare West African Forest Pig, Hylo- 
choerus rimaior^ the Museum has to thank Mr. William Barbomr, 
and for a number of small Irish mammals mounted for the ex- 
hibition collection similar thanks are due Mr. J. R. T. MulhoUand. 

The Museum of Zoology of the University of Cambridge 
(England), through Dr. Hans Gadow, has been kind enough to 
send in exchange an important series of Hawaiian Honey Creepers, 
a series which contains several species hitherto unrepresented 
in the collection of the Museum, and also an especially valuable 
lot of bones of the extinct Solitaire, Pezophaps solitaritu, col- 
lected in Rodriguez by Jenner in 1871. 

For a mounted specimen of the Almique, Solenodon cubanuSf 
the Museum is indebted to the Havana Institute of Secondary 
Education. Especial interest is attached to this specimen as the 
label is in the hand of the distinguished Cuban zoologist. Dr. 
Juan Gundlach. 

The Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, through its Director, Dr. 
W. J. Holland, has presented a plaster restoration of Dinohyus 
hoUandif a remarkable giant pig from the Miocene of western 
Nebraska. This model is shown in full relief and is the work 
of Mr. Theodore A. Mills. Dr. Holland has also kindly sent in 
exchange a fine series of fishes, one of the results of explorations 
in British Guiana carried on by the Carnegie Museum under the 
direction of Professor C. H. Eigenmann. 
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The Museum has received another valuable collection of fishes 
from the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. These specimens are in an 
excellent state of preservation and were captured in the Pacific 
when Mr. Agassiz was in charge of the U. S. Fish Commission 
Steamer " Albatross " during the cruise in the Tropical Pacific 
in 1899-1900, and again in 1904-1905, Expedition to the Eastern 
Tropical Pacific. 

The New York Zoological Society has continued its policy of 
sending to the Museum specimens of reptiles, many of which, 
after Mr. Nelson's skilful taxidermy, supply for exhibition pur- 
poses most desirable dry mounts. Its donations this year, for 
which the thanks of the Museum are tendered, include among 
several others a striking example of the Green Boa, CoraUua 
canini^, from Surinam, and one of the Bushmaster, Lachesia mutus, 
a most venomous snake from Trinidad. The skeleton of the 
Bushmaster, prepared by Mr. Nelson, is shown with the mounted 
skin. 

While engaged in anthropological work for the Peabody Mu- 
seum in South and Central America, Dr. W. C. Farabee and 
Dr. A. M. Tozzer kindly prociu'ed for this Museum some zoologi^ 
cal specimens of value. Dr. Tozzer's collection included both 
vertebrates and invertebrates, while the specimens received from 
Dr. Farabee were mostly insects. 

Interesting specimens have also been received from Mrs. 
Henry Bryant, from Drs. H. B. Bigelow, C. B. Davenport, Walter 
Faxon, E. W. Gudger, R. T. Jackson, Theodore Lyman, A. G. 
Mayer, H. K. Oliver, and H. W. Smith, and from Messrs. William 
Brewster, Edwin Farrar, E. N. Fischer, C. A. Frost, R. H. Howe, 
Jr., R. O. Morris, A. P. Morse, and R. A. Spaeth. 

The W. G. Dietz collection of Coleoptera, a valuable accession, 
was acquired by piu'chase. This collection is especially rich in 
Rhynchophora, Snout-beetles, from all parts of the world, and 
contains more than one hundred specimens which are the types 
of species described by Dr. Dietz and others. 

It should be mentioned that the Dietz series of Rhynchophora 
makes a notable supplement to the De3rrolle collection which was 
given to the Museum in 1870 by Mrs. Augustus Hemenway. 

Some Green River fossils collected by the late Professor Leslie 
A. Lee of Bowdoin College were bought of Mrs. Lee; among this 
collection there are the types of a number of fossil insects de- 
scribed by S. H. Scudder and two important specimens of fossil 
fishes described by E. D. Cope. 
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Twelve mounted specimens of several forms of the Land Tor- 
toises of the Galapagos have been purchased of Miss E. E. Hull 
and the F. B. Webster Company. 

During his studies of fossil Echini, Dr. R. T. Jackson got 
together a number of valuable specimens. As the Museum has 
an important series in this group, it was glad of the opportunity 
of purchasing the Jackson set which contains a number of figured 
specimens, casts of types, and types. 

Considerable series of bird skins from India, Australia, New 
Guinea, New Zealand and from other parts of the world have 
been purchased of Messrs. Angell and Cash, W. F. H. Rosenberg, 
and S. F. Denton. From Mr. Denton the Museum has also 
acquired mounted fishes for its Systematic, European, and North 
American collections. Specially prepared specimens of Medusae 
have been bought of the Naples and Woods Hole Laboratories 
and of Professor A. E. Verrill, and additional instalments of slides 
of Rotatoria have been received from Mr. C. F. Rousselet. 

In 1906 the Museum was enabled through the generosity7of 
Mr. Agassiz to undjsrtake the renovation of all its entrance and 
exhibition halls. Since that date a number of the work rooms in 
the Museum have, from the Museum's own resources, undei^one 
a similar renovation, and during these changes additional safe- 
guards against fire, such as resistant doors and windows, have 
been introduced. Danger from fire is lessened also by the with* 
drawal of alcoholic specimens on exhibition and by the substitu- 
tion of carbon tetrachloride for carbon bisulphide as a preventive 
against insect pests. The number of moimted reptiles and fishes 
introduced in place of alcoholic specimens of the same has been 
very great during recent years. Carbon tetrachloride is less 
volatile and less disagreeable to work with than carbon bisul- 
phide; to be equally effective, however, it must be used in larger 
quantities than is necessary with carbon bisulphide, but it is not 
inflammable and notwithstanding its greater cost has proved a 
most desirable substitute for carbon bisulphide. 

New cases have been built in the exhibition rooms devoted to 
the Systematic collections of mammals and of coelenterates, 
and in the North American room the three floor cases have been 
replaced by one large case, which encloses also the central space 
of the gallery of the fourth floor. Additional space for the display 
of mammals and birds is afforded by this change. A new wall 
case in the North American gallery has also been built. 
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Mr. Bangs is making good progress in overhauling the study 
collection of bird skins, merging the E. A. and O. Bangs series 
and the very many skins received in recent years from Mr. John 
E. Thayer with the Museum collection, and arranging the entire 
series according to the British Museum Hand List. With addi- 
tional equipment in the way of cases, this important department 
will be in the course of a few years in most satisfactory condition. 

In addition to his collecting in British East Africa, Dr. G. M. 
Allen has been employed for three days in each week throughout 
the year. The condition of the study series of mammals shows 
constant improvement as the result of his work, which includes 
the identification or reidentification and rearrangement of the 
entire series of skins and skulls, together with the labelling and 
cataloguing where such work is necessary. Following Troues- 
sart's Catalogue the collection is in order as far as the Muridae. 
A part of Dr. Allen's time is devoted to research, one of the re- 
sults of which has been published as Memoirs M. C. Z., vol. 40, 
no. 1, Solenodon paradoxtis, 54 pages, 9 plates. 

To the preparation of specimens for exhibition Mr. Nelson 
gives a large part of his time. In addition to those already men- 
tioned he has prepared a number of North American snakes and 
turtles, among the latter a giant Snapping Turtle, Chelydra ser- 
penHna, a specimen remarkable not only for its weight, fifty- 
four pounds, but for the absolute perfection of its exoskeletal 
parts; also a series of West Indian Crows and Troupials. The 
collection of North American mammals, the systematic collection 
of birds, and the special collections of domesticated animals, of 
nests and egg? of birds, and of heads and horns of mammals all 
show additions, the result of Mr. Nelson's work. 

Mr. Nathan Banks was employed for two weeks, during which 
time he identified and labelled a large part of the collection of 
scorpions, and Mr. E. C. Day was engaged for several weeks in 
labelling some of the Bryant birds and the Selah Merrill birds and 
manunals. 

To Messrs. Faxon, Brewster, Woodworth, Bangs, Bigelow, 
and Sayles the Museum is indebted for the interest they have 
taken in the collections under their charge. 

The Library contains 46,924 volumes, and 43,367 pamphlets; 
1,269 volumes, and 1,559 pamphlets have been added during the 
year. For many of the accessions this year the Museum is 
indebted to Mr. Outram Bangs, Mr. Henry L. Higginson, Pro- 
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fessors W. M. Davis and G. L. Goodale, and to Dr. W. McM. 
Woodworth. 

The publications for the year include eight numbers of the 
Bulletin, three numbers of the Memoirs, and the Annual Report, 
a total of 609 (222 quarto and 387 octavo) pages, with 77 (48 
quarto and 29 octavo) plates. Two numbers of the BuUetin 
and two of the Memoirs contain reports on the scientific results 
of expeditions maintained by Mr. Agassiz. Two numbers of the 
Bulletin contain Contributions from the Zodlogical Laboratoiy 
and the other publications, four numbers of the Bulletin and one 
number of the Memoirs, are based upon Museum collections and 
explorations. 

The grant of S350, made by the Corporation to aid in the 
publication of Contributions from the Zodlogical and Greolc^cal 
Laboratories, has been used for numbers of the Bulletin which 
have appeared in volume 53 and for plates to illustrate Professor 
Woodworth's report on his expedition to South America. 

After the death in 1896 of Professor J. D. Whitney, Sturgis 
Hooper Professor of Geology from 1865-1896, his sister, Miss 
Maria Whitney, took a keen and generous interest in the Museum 
and its work. Her death on the 19th of January, 1910, is 
recorded with regret. 

The death of Mr. Agassiz on the 27th of March, 1910, takes 
from the Museum one whose devoted service of more than fifty 
years will never be equalled. 

In the first Report of the Director of the Museum for the year 
1859, acknowledgment is made of the receipt of a great number 
of specimens from the Pacific Coast of Mexico, the gift of Mr. 
Agassiz, at that time an Aid of the U. S. Coast Survey. For the 
five years following, Mr. Agassiz's activities included the care of 
the collections of several departments of the Museum, and in those 
early dajrs care comprised not only labelling and cataloguing, but 
the assortment, distribution and arrangement of large masses of 
material; during one or more of these years Mr. Agassiz also 
attended to the general superintendence of the Museum's business 
and gave courses of instruction which were open both to college 
students and to others. For the years 1865-66 (7th and 8th 
Reports), Mr. Agassiz was Assistant in charge, reporting as such 
and also on the work done in special departments. From the 
date of his retiu'n from the Thayer-Brazilian Expedition in 1866 
until his death in December, 1873, Professor Agassiz in all Mu- 
seum afifairs relied upon the scientific judgment and business 
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capacity of his son. As the executive head of the Museum 
Committee, Mr. Agassis made the Reports for the years 1873 
and 1874. He was appointed Curator in 1875 and Director in 
1892 and held these office until his resignation in September, 
1898. Since that date imtil his death, he gave ready and hearty 
support to his successors. 

Such in brief are Mr. Agassiz's official connections with the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, a Museum built, in every 
sense of the word, by him; for although the general plan was in 
the mind of its founder and in part worked out by him, the initial 
difficulties, due to the lack of rooms and of means, together with 
the accumulation of the immense collections which in 1873 over- 
flowed the building from roof to basement, prevented Professor 
Agassiz from a full realization of his plans. 

How well these plans have been carried out by Mr. Agassiz and 
with what tenacity of purpose he adhered to them, often at a 
sacrifice of personal interest, the Museiun is the best witness. 

The full extent of Mr. Agassiz's work for the Museum and of 
his great gifts to its collections will be clearly shown in a historical 
sketch of the Museum now in course of preparation. 

Mr. Agassiz advocated at an early date a distinct field for the 
work of a University Museum; he claimed that its province 
should in no way compete with that of national, state, or munic- 
ipal establishments, but that the maintenance of large collections 
by such a Museum, supplemented first by a Zoological Station 
controlled by the Museum, and secondly by explorations con- 
ducted under the direction of the Museum, was vital for the 
scientific progress and usefulness of the Museum. 

Throughout his life Mr. Agassiz promoted these aims. In 
some of its departments the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
offers unsurpassed facilities for research; the resources of his 
Newport laboratory, together with opportunities for work at 
other laboratories, he rendered available for many years, while 
his furtherance of exploration and the publication of the scientific 
results have brought to the Museum and to the University their 
greatest distinction. 

Equally pronoimced was the policy adopted by Mr. Agassiz 
in regard to the display of specimens exhibited to the public. By 
the practice in vogue in most museums in 1875, large numbers 
of specimens, many of them merely duplicates, were arranged in 
single crowded series. Mr. Agassiz limited his general collection 
to selected typical forms and followed his father's plan of showing 
f ossilSi recent forms, and skeletons together. 
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In his Report for 1875 Mr. Agassiz wrote: — '' The great defect 
of museums in general is the inmiense number of articles exhibited, 
compared with the small space taken to explain what is shown. 
. . . The need of general labels, and a small number of speci- 
mens properly selected to illustrate the labels, would go far 
towards making a museum intelligible/' and he thus maintained 
an important principle in museum organization which has been 
supported by Goode and Flower and is to-day quite generally 
adopted. 

In 1883, or ten years after Mr. Agassiz assumed the care of 
the Museum, he was able to report that the building had been 
doubled in size and that the invested funds for the maintenance 
of the Musemn had been increased over three-fold. Both results 
were largely due to him. The uses of the several rooms noted 
by Mr. Agassiz at that time were not essentially di£ferent from 
those that prevail to-day. 

Along with the systematic exhibit, Mr. Agassiz built up the 
geographic one, and increased the facilities for research by the 
acquisition of extensive coUections, - which were conveniently 
stored and made accessible to all able to make proper use of them. 

The difficulties of a geographic exhibit are well recognized; 
none of the great museums of the world, those of London, Paris, 
or Berlin, have attempted such an exhibit, and there are but two 
in Europe that have done so, both of which, one in Dublin and 
the other in Dresden, are on a comparatively small scale. And 
yet so successfully and with so true a sense of proportion did Mr. 
Agassiz develop the whole Museum that the distinguished English 
naturalist, Wallace, stated in 1887 that as an educational institu- 
tion for the public, for students, and for the special investigator 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy was superior to the British 
Museum and '' probably equally in advance of every European 
Museum." 

Mr. Agassiz's eminence as a Museum Director is secure and 
his standards of work will always be an incentive to those who 
follow him. 

SAMUEL HENSHAW. 



MINERALOGICAL MUSEUM AND LABORATORIES 
OF MINERALOGY AND PETROGRAPHY 

To THE President op the University: — 

SiBy — The Mineralogical Collections have received the usual 
number of accessions by gift or purchase. Among noteworthy 
examples may be mentioned a superb group of English calcite 
presented by Mr. J. C. Rand, and large specimens of gem 
chrysocolla from Arizona for the collection of gem minerals from 
Mr. S. S. Campbell; to this collection was added a tourmaline 
group from California by another donor. A set of the new phena- 
dte crystals from Brazil and other specimens were added to the 
systematic collection. 

The Curator spent part of the summer in a geological trip to 
Central and Northern Sweden, and gathered a large collection 
of rocks and ores especially from the great iron mi^es of Lap- 
land. He obtained in Stockholm four large polished slabs of the 
orbicular granite of Finland which will make an attractive exhibit. 
A large set of rocks and thin sections from the Sierra de Monchique 
in Portugal has been added to the rock collections. A quantity 
of material for exhibition and research has been obtained by 
Professor Palache from the pegmatite masses of Quincy and 
Rockport. 

Several small slabs of new meteorites have b^en obtained for 
that collection, and the whole of a new and undescribed iron 
meteorite from Arizona. This was found by Mr. Anwell Lefave 
in November, 1909, on Gum Creek in the Cerros de la Ancha 
Mountains about seventy miles north of Globe, Arizona, was 
packed by him ten miles on his back and thirty miles horseback, 
and was given by him to the Museum for some money compen- 
sation. It weighs about fifty pounds. 

Mr. J. W. Eggleston continued the preparation of his doctor's 
thesis on the Cuttingsville, Vt., syenite. Professor Palache 
continued his work on the minerals of Franklin Furnace, Quincy, 
etc., and published several papers. 

JOHN E. WOLFF, Curator. 
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THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — It is with sad realization of our loss that I b^^i the 
records of the past year with an allusion to the death of Dr. 
Alexander Agassiz, our honored Director of the University Mu- 
seum. Dr. Agassiz was constantly aiding the objects of this 
department of the Museum. He was interested in its various 
activities, and always expressed his gratification when its friends 
gave their aid toward its advancement. During his extended 
travels to distant countries, he secured and gave to this Museum 
many large and important ethnological and archaeological col- 
lections. Especially is this the case with those which he obtained 
in South America, Africa, and the Pacific Islands. To our library 
he gave many volumes and a number of albums of photographs 
of anthropological importance. 

Dr. Agassiz was in full sympathy with those who consider the 
museums for research and instruction important parts of the 
University. He hoped to see the completion of the great natural 
history museum as planned by his father, thus uniting all the 
sections of the University Museum under one roof, and furnishing 
the necessary room for the development of the section of anthro- 
pology. His death will be especially felt by all connected with 
the natural history departments of the University. 

Regarding the activities of the Museum for the past year it 
is with pleasure that I record the important aid which has been 
received from the Trustees under the will of Mary Hemenway 
of a fund of $45,000, to be known as '' The Mary Hemenway 
Fund for Archaeology." At the recent meeting of the Faculty 
of the Museum the following votes were passed: — 

Voted, That the Faculty place on its records its thanks to Mr. Augus- 
tus Hemenway for his interest in securing the Mary Hemenway Fund 
for Archaeology for the Museum from the estate of his honored mother. 
This fund, together with the large collection illustrating the archaeology 
of the Southwesti which has for several years formed an important 
part of the Museum, will forever associate the name of Mary Hemen- 
way with archaeological research in America. 

Voted, That the Faculty place on its records the statement that the 
hall containing the collections from the Pueblo region of the Southwest 
shall always be designated as the Mary Hemenway Hall. 
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The first use made of a portion of the income of this fund has 
been the emplo3rment of a long needed assistant in the Museum 
to aid in the care, cataloguing, and arrangement of the archaeo- 
logical collections. 

The Museum Expedition to Central America for 1909-10 
returned in May last. Much important information was secured 
al the ruined city of Tikal and at three other cities in the De- 
partment of Peten, Guatemala, two of which have not before 
been recorded. Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, Instructor in Central 
American Archaeology, was in charge of the expedition as Field 
Director, and Mr. Raymond E. Merwin of the Graduate School, 
in the Division of Anthropology, was chief assistant. Plans of 
the ancient cities and of the principal ruins were made, and many 
photographs were taken. Dr. Tozzer's report will be published 
in the Memoirs of the Museum. 

Another expedition for the season of 1910-11 has taken the 
field imder the direction of Mr. Merwin, Fellow in Central Ameri- 
can Archaeology, to continue the researches at one of these pre- 
historic cities. 

Since the last report the Museum has issued one Memoir and 
two papers relating to Central American ruins and hieroglyphs, 
as follows: By Teobert Maler, Explorations in the Department 
of Peten, Guatemala, and adjacent regions; Memoirs, Vol. IV, 
No. 3, 50 pages, 2 plates, 1910. By Alfred M. Tozzer and Glover 
M. Allen, Animal Figures in the Maya Codices; Papers, Vol. IV, 
No. 3, 100 pages, 24 text illustrations, 39 plates, 1910. By William 
G. Gates, Commentary upon the Maya-Tzental Perez Codex, 
with a concluding discussion upon the linguistic problem of Maya 
glyphs; Papers, Vol. VI, No. 1, 64 pages, two plates, 1910. 

Professor Gates, of Point Loma, Cal., has been engaged in the 
study of the Maya Hieroglyphs for many years. He has had a 
font of type made by which these glyphs can be used in printing. 
This is done for the first time in his reproduction of the Perez 
Codex, and in his commentary on that important Maya manu- 
script, the original of which is in the National Library of Paris. 
The Museum is fortunate in having the codperation of this en- 
thusiastic scholar in Central American research. 

Another publication, indispensable to all students of the Maya 
Hierogl3rphs, is the volume recently issued by Mr. Charles P. 
Bowditch on '' The Numeration, Calendar Systems, and Astro- 
nomical Ejiowledge of the Mayas," 340 pages, 64 text illustra- 
tions, 19 plates. Privately printed for the use of the Peabody 
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Museum of Harvard University, 1910. Mr. Bowditch has cleared 
many a path for the student of Maya Hieroglyphs, and he has 
added greatly to our knowledge of the highly developed calendar 
and astronomical systems recorded by the ancient Mayas. 

From friends the Museum has received, as heretofore, contri- 
butions in aid of the various objects. These have been recorded 
in the report of the Treasurer of the University and include gifts 
for explorations, for the salary of an assistant, for temporary 
assistants, for painting and repairs of the halls, and for books 
and binding. Among the gifts to the library mention must be 
made of an additional gift of $500, by Mr. J. B. Stetson, for the 
piurchase of books on native languages. The expenditure of this 
money is imder the direction of Dr. Dixon. The books are to 
be kept in Gore Hall but are to have the Peabody Museum label 
and be a part of its special library. 

The income of the Huntington Frothingham Wolcott Fund 
was partly applied to completing an arrangement by which the 
ethnological and archaeological collections in the American Anti- 
quarian Society in Worcester were transferred to the Museum 
on the Society's removal to its new building. The Museiun thus 
obtained many specimens of historical interest as well as a large 
number of special archaeological importance, particularly many 
stone implements found in Massachusetts in the early part of 
the last century, and the whole collection from Yucatan formerly 
belonging to Mr. Stephen Salisbury, including the collection of 
pottery vessels and stone implements obtained by Dr. Le Plon- 
geon from the excavation of the "Tomb of Chac-Mool." Of 
interest, historically, are those referred to by Caleb Atwater in 
his " Description of the Antiquities of Ohio," published in the 
first volume of the Transactions of the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1820. We had previously received from the Society 
the collection made by Dr. Samuel HUdreth from the Marietta 
mounds which are described in the same volume. There are 
also specimens collected by Dr. I. A. Lapham during his ex- 
plorations of the mounds of Wisconsin, and numerous other 
specimens from collectors in the early part of the last century. 

With the remainder of the income of the Wolcott Fund for the 
year, several small lots of ethnological and archaeological objects 
of special importance were added to the Museum. 

The income of the Henry C. Warren Fund was in part used in 
aiding an exploration in Newfoundland by Mr. A. V. Kidder, 
and in part — in connection with Mr. C. B. Moore's gift — in 
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the continuation of the explorations in the Delaware Valley by 
Mr. Ernest Volk. 

The income of the Susan C. Warren Fund was used in building 
new exhibition cases as in former years. 

During the year important gifts have been received. The 
largest is from our constant friend, Mr. Lewis H. Farlow, who has 
for several years made every effort to furnish the Museum with 
specimens to fill gaps in the illustration of the life and customs 
of the Indian tribes, particularly those of the Pacific slope. His 
latest contribution consists of extensive collections from the 
Dieguefio, Pomo, Yurok, Karok, Wintun, Redwood, Yana, 
Mono, Maidu, Shasta, Wigot, Chukchansi and Shoshonean tribes 
of Calif omia; of the Klamath Lake Indians of Oregon; the 
Tlingit of Alaska; the Kickitat of Washington, and the Navajo 
of New Mexico. Mr. Thomas Barbour has given an important 
collection of stone implements and potsherds from the Island 
of Grenada, one of the southernmost of the West Indies. Since 
there are no other specimens in the Museum from this island, 
this collection is an important addition for comparative study. 
Mr. Barbour has also given three fine pieces of cloth from pre- 
historic graves in Peru. We have also received from him several 
specimens collected many years ago from the Chiricahua Apache; 
a pipe and tobacco bag from the Sioux, and two Navajo blfuikets; 
shell ear-ornaments from Dutch New Guinea, and a number of 
photographs, taken by himself, of ruins and Indians in Peru and 
Bolivia, and of ruins at Mitla, Mexico. From Mrs. Thomas 
Barbour we have received two beautiful pieces of cloth with 
elaborated woven designs from the prehistoric graves at Ancon, 
Peru. Mr. William Barbour has given a finely painted buffalo 
robe obtained several years ago from the Indians of the Great 
Lakes region. Mr. A. V. Kidder has presented the collection of 
stone implements made by him during the explorations on the west 
coast of Newfoundland, which was aided by the H. C.Warren Fund; 
also an old Tlingit basket; specimens of com and beans from a 
kiva in a ruin in New Mexico, and an ancient vase from the 
Island of Cyprus. Dr. Clarence J. Blake has given a number of 
specimens collected in Peru in 1836 by his father, the late John 
H. Blake. In 1877 the collection made by Mr. Blake, which for 
several years had been in the Warren Museum in Boston, was 
given by Mr. Blake to the Peabody Museum. It is described 
in the Eleventh Report of the Museum. The specimens now 
given by Dr. Blake are a large stone vessel, an effigy in stone. 
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and a beautiful pottery vessel in the form of a fish, from the 
Cusco valley; a llama, pin and pendants of silver, and a cloth 
fringe, from a grave in Atacama, Chile; two cuttlefish eyes from 
the orbital cavities of a mummy from Arica, Chile. IVom Dr. 
G. M. Allen, three pairs of snowshoes of different types used by 
the natives of Labrador. Dr. A. B. Emerson, 2d, terra-cotta 
heads, spindles, whorls and cups from Teotihuacan, Mexico. Dr. 
William McM. Woodworth, a pair of child's moccasins from the 
Plains Indians. Dr. George P. Howe, Eskimo summer boots and 
strips of sinew from Labrador; Eskimo woman's football from 
Bering Strait. Miss Emma L. Coleman, a Navajo loom; a model 
of a cart, two models of cloth capotes and a palm-leaf basket 
from the Azores. Mrs. J. C. Woodman, by Dr. L. C. Jones, 
a Micmac box of bark ornamented with quill work; an E^skimo 
bag made of seal intestines, from Alaska. Miss Mary Bradley, 
a bone scoop from Vancouver Island; model of a cradle from the 
Mercalero Apache; an Apache club; model of an Indian canoe; 
pottery from New Mexico. Miss Anna Bradley, bow and arrow 
of the Plains Indians. Estate of Alexander Agassiz, tapa cloth 
from Fiji and Samoa. Professor J. B. Woodworth, potsherds 
and stone implements from Laguna, Brazil. Dr. John C. Phil- 
lips, two women's skirts from the Sudan; chipped implements 
and flakes from Newfoimdland. The Estate of Francis A. Pierce, 
by Mrs. Pierce, a collection of weapons and shields from Europe, 
Japan, and Africa. Miss Emma Beck, terra-cotta and stone figures 
from Vera Cruz, Mexico. Professor A. C. Coolidge, a pottery 
vase from Tiahuanaco, Bolivia. Mr. George L. Osgood, Jr., 
six Marquesas ear-ornaments. Mr. I. F. Wheeler, a black jar 
from the Pueblo of Santa Clara, N. M., and an Oneida sash. 
Dr. H. K. Oliver, fifteen stone knives and arrow-points from near 
Richmond, Va. Mrs. W. D. Boardman, a basket from Abyssinia. 
Mr. C. D. Drew, textile fabrics from graves at Chimbote, Peru. 
Miss Louisa F. Ome, a pair of Chinese shoes. Mr. E. H. Thomp- 
son, a set of prehistoric pigments used in the wall paintings in 
the ruins of Chichen-Itza, Yucatan. Mr. James B. Shea, a 
harpoon-point, an axe, and large fish-hook, all of iron, copper 
beads and band, glass beads, bone and antler perforators, a sea 
shell and fragments of a human skeleton, from an Indian grave 
at Savin Hill Park, Dorchester. Dr. R. H. Fitz, a missile club 
from Fiji. Dr. J. D. Somborger, ivory carvings of Kayak and 
Eskimo, from Hebron, Labrador. Miss Betsey B. Davis, casts 
of pottery vessels from Peru and of a large series of pipes and 
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other objects from mounds in Ohio, made from the originals in 
the Squier and Davis collection now in the Blackmore Museum, 
Salisbury, England. Dr. J. C. Tello, a Quechua Indian sash 
and a series of photographs of a large collection of Peruvian 
antiquities. Dr. W. C. Farabee, photographs of several ancient 
gold vases from Pisco, Peru. Mrs. William James, colored pho- 
tographs, made by herself, of the painted sculptures on the wall 
of a prehistoric building, at Acanceh, Yucatan. Mr. Alanson 
Skinner, thirty photographs of the Seminole Indians and their 
habitations, taken by him in August last. Miss Grace Nicholson, 
a collection of photographs of Indians of several California tribes, 
and materials from which baskets are made by the Dieguefio and 
Pit River Indians. 

Mr. Willoughby, Assistant Curator, has done all possible, 
with the little aid he has had, toward caring for and cataloguing 
the accessions. He has placed many lots of specimens on exhi- 
bition by rearranging the cases. He has completely rearranged 
the African and South American galleries, and the South Ameri- 
can and lower North American hall and gallery. 

The labelling of the specimens has constantly progressed, but 
it is a slow and laborious proceeding and can only be accom- 
plished by experts who have the requisite knowledge to make 
the labels properly explanatory. Dr. Tozzer has given aid in 
this work in the Central American Section and Dr. Peabody in 
the European Section. Many printed labels have thus been 
added during the year. The general labels of the rooms and of 
the collections in the cases have been put in place by Mr. Wil- 
loughby, as well as the location maps showing where the speci- 
mens in the case came from. 

Dr. Charles Peabody diuing the month of May personally 
explored two groups of small mounds in Cumberland County, 
North Carolina. One of these mounds contained the remains 
of over fifty skeletons with which were found a number of inter- 
esting objects. He also found a cache of a few finely chipped 
stone points. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, holder of the Thaw Fellowship, attended 
the Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in Sheffield in August. At this meeting she presented 
a paper on '' The Archaeological Activities in the United States," 
in which she referred to the work of the Peabody Museum and 
its explorations. Miss Fletcher was honored by the Association 
for her own work in American ethnology by being made a Vice- 
President of the Section of Anthropology. 
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At the Congress of Americanists, held in the City of Mexico, 
Assistant Professor Dixon and Dr. Tozzer represented the Uni- 
versity and the Museum. At the foundation of the National 
University of Mexico they were official delegates from the U. S. 
Government. 

Assistant Professor Dixon, representing the University, took 
part while in Mexico in the organization of the International 
School of Archaeology, which is to be established in Mexico. 
The universities of Berlin and Paris were represented, and also 
Columbia and Pennsylvania. The plan of the School was adopted, 
and Dr. E. Seler of the University of Berlin was appointed the 
Director of the School for the first year. The plans for this 
International School have been under consideration for some 
time and from its inception the Museum has taken an active 
part. The cordial and liberal support given by the Mexican 
Government promises well for its maintenance. 

Assistant Professor Dixon, as Librarian of the Museum, reports 
that the library has been increased by the addition of 194 volumes 
and 850 pamphlets during the year. Twenty-seven volumes and 
16 pamphlets have been transferred to other departments. 
Exchanges from five Anthropological Societies have been added 
and four additional subscriptions to journals. 

The Hemenway Fellowship for 1909-10 was held by George 
P. Howe, A.B., M.D. The Winthrop Scholarship was held by 
Robert G. Fuller for the first half-year, when he resigned as Win- 
throp Scholar and as Assistant to the Museum to enter a business 
career. 

Instruction has been given in the courses of the Division by 
Assistant Professor Dixon and Doctors Farabee and Tozzer, 
who are also officers in the Museum. These instructors and the 
students in the Division make constant use of the Museum and 
its library. The class-room and upper laboratory accommodate 
all the classes except Course 1, which, owing to the number of 
students, is given in the lecture-room of the Semitic Museum. 

A meeting of the Visiting Committee was held at the Museum 
in January, 1910. An inspection was made of the Museimi and 
a discussion took place in regard to its needs and how best to aid 
in its work. In this discussion the officers of the Museum and 
of the Division of Anthropology took part. 

F. W. PUTNAM, 
Honorary Curator of the Museum. 



THE SEMITIC MUSEUM 

To THE Pbesident OP THE Univbrsitt: — 

S1B9 — In the report for 1908-09 mention was made of a col- 
lection of objects from Babylonia, consisting of seals and in- 
scribed tablets. By a generous gift of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff it 
has been possible to purchase this collection for the Museum. 
There are 681 of the clay tablets, and they are said to have come 
from Tello, Abu Habba, and Nippur. They are of the class 
commonly known as business docimientSi being mainly records 
of commercial transactions. Among them are seventynsix of 
the so-called '* case " tablets, i .e., suc);l as are encased in a thin 
envelope of clay, the envelope containing a duplicate record 
and seal impressions. Of the seals in the collection only the 
best were bought, ten in number. There are likewise two As- 
syrian slabs of alabaster, inscribed with the "standard inscription'' 
of Assumazirpal. The variants in these inscriptions are instruc- 
tive for the light which they shed on the methods of Assyrian 
scribes. 

Four new cabinets have provided space for putting on exhibi- 
tion part of a Palestinian collection acquired a few years ago. 
This collection is believed to be of Canaanite origin, thus ante- 
dating the conquest of the land by the Hebrews. It consists 
mainly of pottery, which is unusually well preserved. There 
are dishes, vases, pitchers, jars and jugs in great variety of form, 
size, and degree of excellence. Among the more interesting are 
those covered with a black, brown, or white slip, and those which 
are ornamented by incisions or by painting characteristic of 
early Palestinian pottery. The collection contains also many 
objects in bronze, such as pins and bracelets, arrow tips, spear 
points, daggers and swords. This collection is of great value 
as illustrating the state of culture in Palestine before the Hebrew 
occupation of the land. 

The great interest of the year has been the continuation of 
the excavations at Samaria. These have been conducted by 
Professor George A. Reisner, with the assistance of Messrs. 
Clarence S. Fisher and Oric Bates. As in 1909, the work has been 
carried on chiefly at the summit, the basilica, and the city gate- 

287 
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way, and as in 1908 and 1909 the snininit has taken most of the 
time and attention. The excavation of the building at the sum- 
mit, identified in 1909 as the palace of Ahab, has been continued. 
The portion unearthed covers about one and a half acres, and 
there seem to be four periods of construction, which are tentatively 
held to be the original building by Omri and additions made by 
Ahab and two later kings, perhaps Jehu and Jeroboam. This 
large Israelite building rests on the rock and underlies the Greek 
and Roman buildings. In one of the rooms was found an alabaster 
vase with an inscription of Osorkon II. This Pharaoh being 
a contemporary of Ahab, the discovery of the vase tends to con- 
firm the date to which the building had on other grounds been 
assigned. 

Of very special importance has been the discovery of a large 
number of pottery fragments with writing in Hebrew characters 
similar in form to those of the Siloam Tunnel inscription and 
the Mesha inscription, which date from the eighth and the ninth 
century B.C. respectively. The records on these potsherds are 
written in ink and are memoranda relating to wine and oil. The 
ostraca were probably attached as labels to jars or groups of jars 
in a store-house adjoining the palace, and they usually state the 
nature of the contents, the owner and the origin of the jars. 
The dates name the year only, the month and day not being 
necessary in giving the age of wine and oil. The time is in all 
probability that of Ahab, though no king's name is given. 

Of the many proper names mentioned on these fragments 
some are already familiar from the Old Testament, as Abiezer, 
Ahimelek, Ahinoam, Elisha, Nimshi, and Joiada. Elisha was 
the name of one of the leading prophets of the Omri dynasty; 
Nimshi, the father of Jehu, founder of the next dynasty; and 
Joiada or Jehoiada, the priest in Jerusalem who led a revolution 
against Ahab's daughter, Athaliah. While there is no suggestion 
that the persons mentioned in these fragments are the same 
as those mentioned in the Bible, it is interesting to meet the 
same names in the two sources. 

More interesting and important is the new fact brought out 
by the discovery that as early as the time of Ahab it was cus- 
tomary to make memoranda on potsherds. That other matters 
more important than these labels of wine and oil were also re- 
corded, we cannot doubt, even if we did not have Biblical warrant 
for such a belief. That such other records have not rewarded 
the labors of the excavator at Samaria or elsewhere in Palestine 
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seems surprising. But this discovery in the palace of Ahab 
gives us new hope that the court records of the kings of Samaria, 
or at least fragments of those records, may still be awaiting 
the explorer. But even if this hope be never realized, the in- 
scribed fragments already found are a priceless treasure, in quan- 
tity and in importance far exceeding all early Hebrew inscriptions 
hitherto known. 

Whether the Semitic Museum shall be allowed to own any 
of these ostraca or of the numerous coins and other small objects 
unearthed at Samaria, we cannot be sure. By the law all antiques 
found in Turkey are the property of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople. But we hope for a division, because 
many of the objects are duplicates, and because our expedi- 
tion has scrupulously observed the spirit as well as the letter of 
the law relating to excavations. 

The cost of this great undertaking, which has occupied the 
years 1908-10, has been borne by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, who 
during the current year has most generously added $10,000 to 
his previous gifts of S55,000. The points excavated have been 
those which seemed to be the most promising, but so extensive 
is the site that much less than five per cent of it has been explored. 
The results of the three campaigns amply justify the wisdom 
of Mr. Schiff in making the expedition possible. The present 
expedition closes with the work of this season, and it is hoped 
that a full account may be published during the year 1911. 
The new information regarding Hebrew architecture and writing 
is a most welcome addition to our knowledge. So important 
indeed does the work seem that all scholars who know of the 
results are unanimous in expressing the hope that there may 
be a resmnption of the excavations in the near future. 

DAVID G. LYON, Curator. 



THE FOGG ART MUSEUM 

To THE PrBSIDBNT OP THE UNIVERSITY: — 

SiRy — I have the honor to present the following report on the 
Fogg Art Museum for the year 1909-10. 

The Museum has been fortunate this year in adding to its 
abeady valuable collection of original works of art a number 
of objects of especial interest, by purchase, gift, and as indefinite 
loans, while many more were placed in the Museum temporarily. 

Of the permanent acquisitions, the most important are three 
paintings: a Madonna and Child with Angels by an early Italian 
master, purchased from the income of the Prichard fund; a 
Holy Family by Pinturicchio, and St. Luke painting the portrait 
of the Madonna and Child, by a painter of the school of Quintin 
Matsys, purchased together from the income of the Randall 
fund with the help of Mrs. Edward M. Cary of Milton. Another 
important acquisition is a drawing by Rembrandt, representing 
Joseph in the carpenter's shop, purchased from the income of 
the Randall fund. This drawing has been made the centre of 
interest in the Rembrandt exhibition which replaced the exhibi- 
tion of primitive engravings in the print room. The prints 
shown illustrate Rembrandt's etched work in all its phases, and 
the large numbers of very fine impressions show Rembrandt at 
his best. The widespread interest in the art of Rembrandt and 
this opportunity to study his works have brought many visiton 
to the print room. 

The collection of classical art has been enriched by two gifts 
from Mr. James Loeb, Class of 1888: a collection of galvano- 
plastic reproductions of Mycenaean objects, which supplement 
very fully the small number already in the Museum, and 9 gal- 
vanoplastic reproductions from Arretine moulds in the Loeb 
collection (6 from moulds now in the Fogg Museum, 3 from 
moulds in Munich). The Museum has received as a gift from 
Mr. Richard Norton, Class of 1892, 7 pieces of ancient potteiy; 
from Miss Catherine I. Ireland, a wood-block engraved by Gustav 
Kruell; and from the Massachusetts Historical Society, a collec- 
tion of plaster casts from engraved gems. 

sao 
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To the Gray collection,. 39 prints have been added, bought at 
the Boston Museum sale of duplicates; 24 prints have been pur^ 
chased for the Randall collection; and by gifts from Miss Cath- 
erine I. Ireland, Mr. Francis Bullard, Class of 1886, Mr. Walter 
•Willson Metcalf, Class of 1906, and the estate of Mrs. Asa Gray, 
16 prints have been added to the small but growing Museum 
collection. 

The number of photographs added was 859, making the total 
number 42,777. Notable among the accessions are the Danforth 
bequest of about 250 photographs (many of large size) from the 
wife of the late Allen Danforth, and the gift from the sons of 
the late Alexander Agassiz, of his collection of photographs of 
Greek architecture and sculpture. By piu'chase have been added 
420 photographs of English parish churches, and photographs 
of a representative selection of the Italian paintings in the 
Louvre, the Jarves collection, the Metropolitan Museum, and 
Fenway Court. 

New slides to the number of 472 have increased the slide col- 
lection to 4,276, and have furnished additions to all of the subjects 
formerly represented. 

The Museum library has received 30 volumes by gift, and 10 
by purchase. Of the whole number, 23 are catalogues of gal- 
leries or exhibitions. 

Three special loan exhibitions have been held in the gallery 
during the year. The first of these, an exhibition of Japanese 
prints, lent by Dr. Denman W. Ross, Class of 1875, offered to 
lovers of Japanese art an imusual opportunity to see many very 
rare prints, arranged m a chronological series, illustrating the 
history of the art from its beginning to the present day. 

In the late autumn and early winter an exhibition of Ruskin 
drawings was held in memory of Professor Charles Eliot Norton. 
Drawings by Ruskin and Turner, etchings by Ruskin, and photo- 
graphs of Turner drawings were lent for this purpose by Professor 
Norton's sons and daughters, by Miss Theodora Sedgwick, Mr. 
Francis Bullard, Mr. Harold B. Warren, the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and the Fine Arts Department. A catalogue of the 
exhibition, with an introduction by Professor Arthur Pope, was 
prepared for free distribution. This exhibition attracted much 
attention, showing that there is a considerable interest in the 
works of Ruskin. 

The Ruskin exhibition was followed by an exhibition of Early 
Italian paintings. Pictures were borrowed from the Misses 
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Norton, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Perkins,. Mr. W. E. C. Eustis, Mr. 
Louis Cabot, Mr. Augustus Hemenway, Mr. Edwin S. Webster, 
Professor Thomas Whittemore, Radcliffe College, and the Museum 
of Fine Arts. The pictures lent for this purpose, together with 
those already in the Museum, illustrated certain important 
phases of the development of Italian painting from the time of 
Giotto to the time of Michelangelo, and showed examples of the 
work of painters of the Florentine, Sienese, Umbrian, Bolognese, 
Paduan, and Venetian schools. 

At the close of these several exhibitions, part of the pictures 
were returned to their owners, but a large number still remain 
in the Museum as temporary loans. 

In addition to those already mentioned, loans have been re- 
ceived from several persons: Dr. Denman W. Ross has lent 
some textiles, a lead-pencil drawing of Strassburg by Prout, 
and a Ward copy of Turner's drawing of Heysham; the 
Misses Norton, a Greek amphora; Dr. Rupert Norton, a Bume- 
Jones cartoon; Mr. Richard Norton, 18 Bume-Jones drawings; 
Mr. John Hays Gardiner, a small head of Buddha, G&ndhfira 
sculpture; and Mr. Francis Bullard has added a number of prints 
to his already large indefinite loan. Mr. Edward W. Forbes 
has lent several works of art, among which mention may be made 
of a Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine by Bernardino di Mariotto; 
Christ appearing to a nobleman by Leandro Bassano; the Annun- 
ciation to the Virgin of her approaching death, the work of a 
primitive painter of the French school; 8 Thibetan paintings; 
and a Chinese painting of a falcon. 

Portraits of Sir Matthew Holworthy and Lady Holworthy, 
painted by the English portrait painter. Sir Peter Lely, the gift 
to the University of J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., Class of 1889, and 
Edward F. Whitney, Class of 1871, have been hung for exhibition 
in the gallery of the Fogg Museum. A Sunset, painted by C. P. 
Cranch^ and given to the University by Miss Caroline A. Cranch, 
and a Landscape by John Crome, which formerly hung in the 
Faculty Room, are at present in the Museum. 

During the year, every uncatalogued work of art in the Museum 
(with the exception of the Fogg Collection, which is awaiting 
the convenience of an expert in Japanese and Chinese art, and 
certain prints and photographs which have their own special 
catalogues) was registered and numbered, as a possession of the 
Museum or as a loan to the Museum, and receipts for all loans 
were sent to the lenders. 981 prints, 2,525 photographs, and 
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472 slides were catalogued, 1,696 photographs remain yet un- 
catalogued, but in large part accessible for use. Seven hundred 
photographs were mounted for the Fogg Museum. 

Photographs were lent 192 times, and slides 157 times, in 
general to members or departments of the University, but 
occasionally to outsiders. 

The receipts during the year from sales of photographs and 
catalogues have amounted to $43.40. 

The number of registered visits to the photograph collection 
for the purposes of study was 844; of these 753 were by members 
of the University and 91 by outsiders. Of the 129 visits to the 
print collection, 94 were by students of Harvard University a^d 
Radcliffe College. 

EDWARD W. FORBES, DireOar. 



THE GERMANIC MUSEUM 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — The principal event of the academic year 190^10 for 
the Germanic Museum consisted in two munificent gifts, received 
in November, 1909, and December, 1910, respectively, from Mr. 
Adolphus Busch of St. Louis toward the proposed new Museum 
buUding. These gifts, aggregating $250,000, added to the S37,000 
endowment fund previously collected, make at last possible the 
erection of a building sufficiently large to display in historical 
sequence our present collection of German sculpture and to 
supplement it by the addition of other representative works of 
German art. The new building, then, will be practically the 
gift of one man. It is a pleasure to note that this man is a Ger- 
man-American, and that the motive of his generous action has 
been the wish to establish at the oldest American university an 
institution which shall bring to view the best that German artistic 
genius has given to the world. The building bearing Mr. Busch's 
name will be by far the largest gift made as yet to Harvard Uni- 
versity by an American citizen of German parentage, and, besides 
being a monument to the donor, cannot fail to become a powerful 
stimulus for the advancement of the study of German culture 
in this country. 

Meanwhile, our collection keeps on growing, thanks to the 
undiminished interest taken in it both here and abroad. 

From His Royal Highness, the Prince Regent of Bavaria,* we 
have received a cast of the so-called Emperor Konrad III (13th 
century), the oldest equestrian statue of German sculpture. It 
stands on a pillar in the transept of Bamberg Cathedral; and 
since Konsad III is buried in this cathedral, it is indeed' possible, 
or even likely, that this equestrian statue was erected in his 
memory. The statue itself shows unmistakable affinity with 
some princely figures of Rheims Cathedral. It is, therefore, 
probably safest to consider it as an ideal impersonation of a ruler. 
While the attempt made by some critics to identify this statue 
with the youthful Parzival is fanciful, it cannot be denied that 
there is something suggestive of the Grail-seeker in the dreamy 
but spirited attitude of this knight. 

884 
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From the Federal Council of the Swiss Republic there has 
oome the welcome gift of a reproduction in cement of a charac- 
teristic sepulchral monument of the fourteenth century. The 
crowded condition of our present quarters has unfortunately 
prevented the mounting of this interesting monument thus far. 

From Mr. Henry W. Putnam of Boston we have received 
twenty facsimile reproductions of Flemish and Dutch paintings, 
from the van Eycks to the elder Breughel. These reproductions 
are in the size of the originals and are strikingly like them in 
color. They were published under the guidance of Professor 
Pol de Mont, Director of the Museum at Antwerp. 

From the Fairmount Park Art Association of Philadelphia has 
been received a cast of the monumental '' Amazon " by Aujgust 
Kiss (t 1865), from the fagade of the Royal Museum at Berlin, 
a monimient combining the classic tradition of Ranch with a 
certain afflatus of romantic daring. 

Professor Hugo Lederer of Berlin, the sculptor of the colossal 
Bismarck monument at Hamburg, has given a cast of his 
" Fencer," one of the finest creations of contemporary sculpture, 
virile, intense, yet restrained. 

Finally, ex-President Roosevelt, in memory of his recent visit 
to Berlin, has given as a loan a large, richly ornamented porcelain 
vase from the Koniglich Preussische Porzellan-Manufaktur. 

The task now before us is to seciure a building plan which, while 
moderate in its dimensions, will be distinguished by beauty of 
proportion and exceUence of design. 

KUNO FRANCKE, Curator. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

To THE Pbesedent OP THE Univbrsitt: — 

SiBy — I have the honor of presenting a report on the work of 
University Extension for the academic year 1909-10, including 
the Summer School of Arts and Sciences for 1910. 

In December, 1909, the Committee on the Summer School 
was reorganized, and the care of supplementary instruction to 
unmatriculated students added to its field. In February, 1910, 
by vote of the Corporation and Board of Overseers, the com- 
mittee became an Administrative Board of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, and the Chairman was appointed Dean in chaige 
of University Extension. 

I. The Sxtmmeb School of Abts and Sciences 

In the general courses the instruction was given by thirty-fiye 
officers of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences (including seven 
professors and twelve assistant professors), together with eleven 
professors and one instructor from other institutions. Fifteen 
assistants were employed in these courses. The scope and cha^ 
acter of the courses was substantially the same as in recent yean, 
the chief changes being the omission of certain courses taken by 
a very few students, and in several departments an enlarge 
provision for research work by advanced students. The Engi- 
neering courses, mainly given at the Engineering Camp, were 
conducted as usual; and the Physical Education courses were 
given by the Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, with a 
large staff of lecturers, instructors, and assistants. 

Notwithstanding the meeting of the National Education 
Association, which brought many thousand teachers to Boston 
in the first week of July, the attendance of students at the Summer 
School was smaller than in 1909 or 1908. 

1900 1010 

Total number of fltndentfl 938 878 

" «* " men 438 476 

" *« ** women 496 897 

Percentage of men 47% 54^% 
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The body of students was made up as follows: — 

1900 1910 

Students At Engineering Camp > 12 81 

Harrard stadents of preceding academic year : ' 

Members of gradoate and professional schools 17 19 

Undergraduates in good standing 46 61 

«fc with deficient record .... 42 57 

RadcliiFe students of preceding academic jear 7 11 

Students in Physical Education 160 170 

Students from outside in General Courses .... 658 528 

937 877 

Names counted twice 4 4 

Total 938 878 

With regard to the condition and prospects of the Summer / 
School special interest attaches to the composition of the last 
group, '' Students from outside in General Courses/' in which 
the ^gineering Camp, the body of Harvard and Radcliffe stu- 
dents, and the students in the Physical Education courses are 
omitted from the count. This group was made up as follows: — 

Teachers and school officers : i^^w 1910 

Professors and college instructors 52 40 

Normal school teachers 16 14 

High school teachers 121 98 

Grade school teachers 68 100 

Endowed and private school teachers .... 64 54 

Other teachers 86 84 

Superintendents and supervisors 6 18 

Principals _68 _42 

Total teachers and school officers . 461 895 

Men 163 162 

Women 298 283 

Percentage of men 35 % 40 % 

Students from other coUeges 48 89 

Students from preparatory schools 2 7 

Other students 47 21 

Other occupations than teaching 88 84 

Occupation not given 62 32 

Total students from outside taking 

General Courses 658 528 

Men 261 248 

Women 392 285 

Percentage of men 41 % 46 % 

* Not indadlng EDgincering Camp students who were at the tiniG memhers of Harvmrd 
Univenity. 

* Not including Harvard students in Shopwork courses. 
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In this body of students from outside there were: — 

1009 1010 

Holders of A.B. or S.B. degree 173 148 

Holders of a higher degree . ^ 71 67 

Members of the Sammer School in some previous 

year 146 99 

The geographical distribution of this same group was as 
follows: — 

1000 1910 

New England States 827 257 

Middle States 157 124 

South Atlantic States 57 26 

South Central States 19 26 

North Central States 66 72 

Western States 6 5 

Foreign Countries 21 18 

658 528 

The causes of our slower growth, as compared with the sum- 
mer schools of some other universities, probably lie partly in the 
geographical position of Harvard; partly in the circumstance 
that it has not proved practicable to provide a larger amount 
of instruction from pedagogical experts adapted to the needs of 
grade teachers; but also in the reputation of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School for severity of requirement in the courses, together 
with the well-known fact that six weeks' work here brings less 
'' credit " toward a degree than can be had with the same effort 
elsewhere. As to this last point it may be said that while there 
is every evidence that the Harvard summer courses are fuQy 
equivalent to half-courses in Harvard College, we believe that 
they would be over-rated if they were made to count more, or if 
they were made easier so that a student could ordinarily take 
and count two of them. 

In the long run the result of our policy ought to be seen in the 
presence at the Harvard Summer School of a' selected body of 
students, and in a stimulating life of study and social enjoyment 
worthy of the academic surroundings and traditions of the place. 
Among the other summer schools of the United States Harvard 
ought to make its distinctive contribution. Merely to duplicate 
what can be done as well or better elsewhere would be but a feeble 
aim. The present method of giving only courses each of which 
shall, so far as possible, occupy a student's whole time, and so 
of aiming to prevent dissipation of effort over too many subjects, 
is different from that customary in most places, and gives entire 
satisfaction under our conditions, although it probably does not 
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draw as many students as would a system which encouraged a 
student to hear more lectures a day, and consequently required 
fewer hours of study for each lecture heard. 

The service of the Summer School to the community outside 
the University walls, for which the School mainly exists, is to be 
rendered by maintaining this policy of severe work and a high 
standard, by carefully watching the changing needs of teachers, 
so far as University instruction can meet them, and by providing 
advanced courses in important subjects to as great an extent as 
the means at hand permit. Eastern Massachusetts has imique 
and permanent interest of peculiar value to schoS^l-teachers from 
every part of this country who wish to vitalize their teaching of 
American history and American literatiLre; and Cambridge has 
the attractiveness to inland dwellers of its nearness to the striking 
phenomena of the tides and the sesrshore. Not a great number 
of distant school-teachers can travel so far or undertake such 
exacting tasks, but to the more ambitious and able men and 
women we can offer much. 

One gratifying fact about the Summer School this year was 
the large proportion of men, as shown by the above statistics. 
It is doubtful if any other American summer school would show 
as large a percentage. Among the teachers and others who come 
from outside there has been for the past six years a steady increase 
in the proportion of men, and (except for a small falling-off in 
1910) an equally steady increase in their absolute number. In 
the same period the absolute number, as well as the proportion, 
of women has tended to diminish. 

The falling off of nimibers in 1910 was unexpected, and may 
indicate that the competition of the more than one hundred 
summer schools in various parts of the country has begun to tell 
more sharply than heretofore. In any case, the financial prob- 
lem of the Summer School is a difiScult one. The financial re- 
sponsibility for the Siunmer School was first assumed by the 
University with the fiscal year 1888-89. Since that time the 
School appears in most years to have had a deficit, paid from the 
College account. In a smaller number of years there was a profit, 
sometimes fairly large, and, if the losses (aggregating about 
S14,000) due to the unsuccessful opening of the University dining- 
hall for seven successive years are disregarded, the profits for 
twenty-two years, down to and including the School of 1910, 
exceed the losses by about $2,200. In 1909 there was a deficit of 
about $4,000; in 1910 of about $5,000. 
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The income in 1910 and the expenses (not including the 
Physical Education courses) referable to the School of 1910 
were as follows: — 

Income 

Begistrftdoii feea $1,614.00 

Tnition fees (exclufiTe of Physical Education) . . . 15,196.67 

Auditors' fees 850.00 

Stated contribution from Physical Education courses • 250.00 

$17,910.67 
Surplus in Physical Education courses . . . 445.85 

$18,856.08 
Expetuea 

Salaries and grants for instruction $16,584.00 

Public exercises and hospitality 1,016.81 

General expenses 520.55 

Administration and office expenses 2,197.08 

Adyertising and circulars 1,989.98 

Postage 289.19 

Tuition fees remitted 100.00 

University Charge : 

Bursar's Office $180.57 

Publication Office 285.98 

Uniyersity Catalogue 214.47 680,97 

$28,877.87 

These repeated deficits will make necessary in 1911 the strictest 
economy and a small reduction in the rate of salaries. 

II. Universitt Extension in Tebm-Timb 

The opportunity and need of providing instruction for the 
community outside the walls of the University, and especially 
for the body of school-teachers in and near Boston, has occupied 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for several years, partly in con- 
sequence of the earnest efforts of a committee of Boston public- 
school teachers. In 1906 plans were made for Afternoon and 
Saturday Courses for Teachers, and in the succeeding years such 
courses were given as follows, for a fee of J15 per course: — 

Counes olTered Courses taken BegistntioB 

1906-07 18 11 166 

1907-08 16 12 110 

1908-09 8 1 14 

1909-10 1 

The courses of the last two years were from the regular list and 
were offered in Boston. The courses of the years 1906-07 and 
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1907-08 were not intended to correspond closely to college courses, 
and were given in Cambridge. 

At the same time with these efforts the Lowell Institute estab- 
lished free evening collegiate courses, given by Harvard instruc- 
tors, as follows: — 

Courses Half-courses Registration Certificates given 

1907-08 2 587 132 

1908-09 1 3 1,614 322 

1909-10 1 2 886 255 

These were aU (with one exception, in which there was some 
modification of method but not of standard) courses from the 
regular Harvard list, given in exactly the same manner as the 
corresponding undergraduate courses. They were consequently 
accepted for the degree of A.B. and S.B. by Harvard and 
Radcliffe. 

In addition to these courses, one of the courses of the Teachers' 
School of Science and one public collegiate course at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts have been recently given by members of 
the Harvard Faculty. 

In the years beginning with 1906-07 an important series 
of Courses for Teachers has been offered in Boston by the pro- 
fessors of Boston University, and has had a steadily increasing 
attendance. 

The existence of these various enterprises brought out the 
need of cooperation, and in December, 1909, pursuant to a vote 
of the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences which gave effect 
to the report of a special committee, President Lowell and Presi- 
dent Huntington of Boston University united in calling a meeting 
of representatives of the institutions in the neighborhood of 
Boston from which such instruction might be supplied, and in 
January, 1910, the '' Commission on Extension Courses " was 
organized, consisting of representatives of the following institu- 
tions: — 

Harvard Uniyersi^ Boston University 

Tafts College Mnseom of Fine Arts 

Mttsachasetts Institnte of Technology Wellesley College 

Boston CoUege Simmons College 

The Harvard representative was made Chairman of the Com- 
mission, and it was understood that the administration of the 
courses would be provided by Harvard. 

On the recommendation of this Commission the degree of 
Associate in Arts was established by Harvard, Radcliffe, Tufts, 
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and Wellesley, to be given on id^itical terms, and to be main- 
tained equal to the Harvard degree of Bachelor of Arts in number 
of courses required, but without the exaction of any entrance 
examination or any academic residence. 

The Commission arranged for 1910-11 a system of courses, 
given mainly by officers of the cooperating institutions, in which 
the Lowell Collegiate Courses and the courses of the Teachers' 
School of Science are included. The expense of these coiu'ses 
will be met partly from the students' fees, partly from the fund 
of the Lowell Institute, and in part from private gifts secured 
through the efforts of the Committee on Education of the Boston 
Chamber of Conmierce, which has taken a strong interest in the 
matter. 

The outcome of this is that there is now in operation in Boston 
a kind of extension college, giving courses which lead to an ade- 
quately guarded degree, and administered by the joint action of 
the neighboring Colleges and other appropriate institutions. 
With further experience the arrangement ought to meet well the 
needs of Boston and the suburbs, so far as collegiate extension 
instruction is concerned. Not the least valuable and promising 
aspect of the movement is the fact that it has been possible in 
this matter to unite in full cooperation for this public service 
eight separate institutions. 

In the current year over 800 students are regularly enrolled 
and at work in these courses. The Boston University Courses 
for Teachers are still continued independently, and have a larger 
number of students than ever before. They constitute a very 
valuable element in the total educational provision, and the two 
sets of courses will be carefully planned so as to supplement each 
other to the advantage of students. 

III. Extension Students in Regulab Coubses 

Students in the courses of the Commission on fixtension Courses 
are not registered in Harvard University or in Radcliffe Collie, 
even though receiving instruction from Harvard professors. 
Students in the Summer School are registered in the Summer 
School as a kind of special department, but are treated as affil- 
iated students, not subject to the general regulations of the 
University, nor possessing any other privileges than those of the 
Summer School. In the course of the past year it has become 
evident that certain students admitted to regular courses m 
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term-time properly bear a relation to the University analogous 
to that of these affiliated students. Thus the courses Greek and 
Latin 5, Latin 15, and Geology 20a have been specially opened 
by the Faculty to teachers, to whom a reduced fee was charged. 
This class of students may be described as persons admitted to 
instruction, but mainly or primarily engaged in some other 
occupation than stud3dng at Harvard. They are strictly Exten- 
sion Students. 

If these men are graduates of colleges, they are conveniently 
included in the list of students of one of the Graduate Schools 
under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Those who are not 
graduates it is not easy, or indeed possible, to subject to the 
same rules and oversight as the body of students under the tharge 
of the Dean of Harvard College, and on the other hand there are 
certain privileges, such as the right of rooming in college dormi- 
tories, preference for football tickets, and the various advantages 
of the domestic life of the academic community, in which they 
will not naturally share. A considerable proportion of them 
owe their primary loyalty to other institutions, of which they 
are at the time members. The Faculty has accordingly voted 
that hereafter students (not being graduates of colleges) who 
are members of the Episcopal Theological School; the School for 
Social Workers, and the New England Conservatory of Music, 
shall be registered as Extension Students. The same principle 
will be applied to the members of other neighboring institutions. 

It would seem desirable that the application of this principle 
should be extended, and that persons in other occupations or 
living at leisure (not being college graduates) who are allowed to 
take some work at Harvard, but are not candidates for the bache- 
lor's degree, should be admitted by the Conmiittee on Admission 
not, as at present, as Special Students in Harvard College, but 
as Extension Students under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
In his relation to the University, there would seem to be no 
essential difference between a student at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music taking a course at Harvard, and a, neighboring 
music-teacher or organist who takes the same course. This 
arrangement would also seem a satisfactory one in the case of the 
occasional precocious boys who are able to take highly advanced 
work in some subject, but have not passed the entrance examina- 
tions, and who are, in general, too young to live away from their 
parents' immediate control. 
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It is to be hoped that the creation of this new class of Extension 
Students may serve both to render the body of Special Students 
more homogeneous, and to increase the possibility of providing 
instruction for mature men who have not been to college, but 
are well fitted to enter our courses and ought to be made welcome 
there. 

The example of Harvard in encouraging such work may, it is 
to be hoped, stimulate Radcliffe College to put some of its courses 
at hours specially convenient for groups of neighboring school- 
teachers. 

IV. Other University Extension 

The work described above falls in greater or less degree under 
the Administrative Board for University Extension, and counts 
for the degree of A.A. In addition it is suitable here to mention 
the following Extension undertakings which are carried on by 
various departments of the University, and in most of which 
the courses are for various reasons not regularly accepted for the 
degree of A.A. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration has specially 
set three of its courses, — Business 14 (Economic Resources and 
Commercial Organization of Central and South America), Busi- 
ness 17 (Industrial Organization), and Business 25 (Corporation 
Finance), — at 4.30 p.m., in order that men actively engaged in 
business may take them, and it receives such men, if of sufiicient 
maturity even though not college graduates, as Special Students 
in the School. 

Several of the research courses in Plant Breeding, Animal 
Breeding, and Economic Entomology at the Bussey Institution 
are given in the summer, and are available for instructors and 
advanced students in other institutions. 

The Faculty of Divinity has for the past twelve years main- 
tained in July a three weeks' Summer School open to women as 
well as men, and each winter conducts under the Lowell Institute 
a course of public Monday lectures on theological subjects in 
King's Chapel. A fair nimaber of ministers settled over neigh- 
boring parishes are registered every year for one or more courses 
as Special Students or as Graduate Students in the Divinity 
School. 

The Faculty of Medicine gives at the Medical School a course 
of free medical lectures — about thirty-five in number — on 
Saturday evenings and Simday afternoons through the winter 
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for non-professional audiences. For students and practitioners 
it provides the Summer School of Medicine, in which, between 
June 1 and October 1, about one hundred different courses, both 
clinical and in laboratories, are offered. Many of these courses 
are open to women as well as men. For medical graduates 
(including practitioners) a very large niunber of graduate courses 
of varying length are offered by the Faculty of Medicine in the 
months of the academic year. 

The Dental School in 1909-10 gave an evening course of lectures 
and demonstrations for practising dentists; and in 1910 a summer 
course, open to senior students, graduates, and practitioners, was 
given from June 28 to August 1. To this course women were 
admitted. 

In addition to these extension undertakings a great number 
of public lectures are now given under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity, both in Cambridge and at the Medical School in Boston. 
The courses of the Prussian Visiting Professor are usually open 
to the public, and, as in the current year, are often attended by 
large audiences. 

JAMES HARDY ROPES, Dean. 



RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 

To THE Pbesident OF THE Uniybrsitt: — 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit the report of Radcliffe 
College for the academic year 1909-10. 

The number of students in actual attendance during the year 
was 485, as against 459 during the preceding year. 

Graduate Students 66 

Seniors 81 

Juniors 68 

Sophomores 70 

Freshmen S9 

Special Students 123 

Unclassified Students 11 

Total 485 

At Commencement, in June, 1910, eightynsix students, four 
of whom had completed their residence in an earlier year, received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Two students who had not 
been registered as Seniors received the degree, and one student 
who had been so registered failed to receive it. One of the eighty- 
six received the degree summa cum lavde; five received it magna 
cum laude; thirty-four, cum lavde. 

Seventeen candidates received the degree of Master of Arts. 
Four of the seventeen had taken their first degree at Radcliffe; 
the others represented the following colleges: Smith College 
(three); Boston University (two); Bryn Mawr College (two); 
Colorado College, University of Maine, Missouri Valley Col- 
lege, University of New Brunswick, Pacific University, Western 
Reserve University (one each). Ten received the degree in 
English, two in the Classics, two in Romance Languages and 
Literatures, one in Germanic Languages and Literatures, one 
in Economics, and one in Zodlogy. Eight took four courses in 
1909-10; two took four and a half; five who were engaged in 
teaching or in investigation and study distributed their work 
for the degree over two or three years, and thus took less than 
four courses in 1909-10; two who ha4 taken full work in 1908-09 
but had not received the degree made up deficiencies in 1909-10. 

346 
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The d^;ree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon four 
candidates: Edith Nason Buckingham, A.B. (Radcliffe College) 
1902, A.M. (ibid.) 1906, in the special field of Zo5logy; Maud 
Bassett Gorham, A.B. (Radcli£Fe College) 1902, A.M. (ibid.) 
1906, in the special field of English Philology; Grace Eil^r Mar- 
shall, A.B. (Mt^Master University) 1898, in the special field of 
Ethics; and Margaret Coleman Waites, A.B. (Radcliffe College) 
1905, A.M. (ibid.) 1906, in the special field of Classical Philology. 

Three hundred and eighty candidates presented themselves 
for examination. Twenty-eight were candidates for admission 
as special students. Fortynsix candidates took part of the ex- 
vnination or worked off admission conditions. One hundred 
and eighty-four candidates took the preliminary examinations, 
and one hundred and twenty-two the final examinations. Twenty- 
seven candidates who took wholly or in part the examinations 
of the College Entrance Examination Board are included in 
the foregoing classification; of these students two were admitted 
to the Freshman Class. 

The results of the final examinations are given in the following 
table: — 

Admitted 
Admitted ** Clear " Rejected 

June 70 34 8 

September 29 6 11 

99 19 

Total rejected 19 

Candidates in Jane who did not 
reappear in September .... 4 

122 

Of the students who were refused admission to the Freshman 
Class, six were admitted on probation as special students. 

The entering class of 1910-11 numbers eighty-eight, who were 
admitted, seventy-three by examination in 1910, eight in 1909, 
three in 1908, and four by the Committee on Admission from 
Other Colleges m 1910. 

Sixty-six graduate students registered during the year 1909-10, 
forty of whom were from other colleges. Twenty-two students 
were admitted to nine whole courses, and twenty-six students 
to fifteen half-courses, of the '' Courses primarily for Graduates 
in Harvard- University open to competent students of Radcliffe 
College." 
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The Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship in Greek Studies in Har- 
vard University was awarded in 1910 to a Radcliffe graduate 
student, Hetty Goldman, A.B. (Bryn Mawr) 1903. The Susan 
Anthony Potter Prize in Harvard University was awarded to 
a Radcliffe graduate student, Maud Elizabeth Temple, A.B. 
(Bryn Mawr) 1904, A.M. (ibid.) 1905. The Caroline I. WUhj 
Prize was awarded to Maud Bassett (jorham, Ph.D. 1910, for 
her Doctor's dissertation. The Captain Jonathan Fay Diploma 
and Scholarship were awarded to Enmia Marshall Denkinger, 
1910. The Fellowship in Ek^onomics, maintained in Radcliffe 
by the Women's Ekiucational and Industrial Union of Boston, 
was awarded for 1910-11 to Lorinda Perry, A.B. (University 
of lUinois) 1909, A.M. (ibid.) 1910. 

The members of the Academic Board for 1909-10 were Pro- 
fessor Byerly (Chairman), and Professors E. L. Mark, E. S. 
Sheldon, S. M. Macvane, H. S. White, E. H. Hall, H. W. Smyth, 
A. A. Howard, G. L. Kittredge. 

Among the gifts for the year were: $5000 from Mrs. George R. 
Emmerton of Salem, for a third hall of residence; $450 from 
the Class of 1900, to start a fund for instruction; $500 unrestricted 
from the Idler Club, on its twenty-fifth anniversary; $1066.35 
from Miss Irwin, the sum given in her honor by present and 
former students, the income to be at Miss Irwin's disposal; an 
additional $1,000 from Mrs. Harriet Minot Pitman Laughlin, for 
the Harriet Minot Pitman Fund for the purchase of books on 
poetry and philosophy. A volume of interest was published 
in June, 1910, Radcliffe College Monograph No. 15, " Studies 
in English and Comparative Literature by former and present 
students of Radcliffe College," dedicated "to Agnes Irwin, 
Litt.D., LL.D., in recognition of her constant encouragement 
of advanced studies while Dean of Radcliffe College." The 
plan of this volume was originated by Professors Schofield, Kit- 
tredge, and F. N. Robinson, who gave generously of their time to 
bring it to successful completion. 

An inventory taken in July, 1910, showed that the Radcliffe 
library contained 25,171 books, 79 boxes of pamphlets, 1,697 
separate pamphlets, in addition to maps, photographs, and charts. 
The accessions in bound volumes for the year numbered 1,666. 
The lending of volumes in the siunmer to the Radcliffe students 
and graduates living in the vicinity, and even to those living at a 
distance, is increasing from year to year. In the summer of 
1910 for the first time the library was open to the women of the 
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Harvard Summer School. The aimual appropriation of $1,200 
which the College is able to make for the library is inadequate. 
The shelves of the new libraiy make ample space for a large addi- 
tion of books, and twice the annual appropriation could wisely 
be expended. Gifts, therefore, of money, or of books from a well 
chosen library, are much needed. 

President Briggs, with the aid of the Student Government 
Association, arranged a series of mass meetings which all the 
students in College were urged to attend. The speakers in 
1909-10 were as follows: President Briggs, President Lowell, 
Dr. R. C. Cabot, Miss Laura D. Gill, Dr. Alfred Worcester, and 
Mr. J. F. Moors. These meetings bring the students together 
for the consideration of serious subjects not academic, and enable 
them to hear and to meet men and women actively at work for 
the public good. Every address is followed by an informal 
reception. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman, a valued and experienced Associate, 
died on December 28, 1909. He was the first and only Secretary 
of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, and 
Regent of Radcliffe College from its organization in 1894 until 
he withdrew in 1896. As far back as 1878 he realized that a 
broad education was needed by well trained yoimg women, and 
he, with a few co-workers, was wise enough to prepare a way 
for its successful establishment by opening to properly qualified 
students the abimdant treasiures of Harvard College. The 
achievement of this undertaking was all the greater because 
he had no precedent in institutions already established in this 
country for the higher education of women. Mr. Gilman lived 
to see the growth of Radcli£fe College, and the granting of the 
higher degrees. His name will always be intimately associated 
with the life of the College which he generously served. 

There have been three resignations from the Associates: Miss 
Irwin, the first Dean of the College; Mrs. Arthur Gilman, 
a loyal worker from the beginning of the institution; and Ezra 
Ripley Thayer, Esq., an Associate and member of the Coimcil 
since 1903. Mr. Thayer, on account of the pressure of other 
duties, resigned also from the Council, to the great regret of his 
colleagues. 

On October 20, 1909, Mrs. Virginia Newhall Johnson, A.B. 
1890, was elected Associate for three years. She was nominated 
by the Alimuiae. On June 15, 1910, John Farwell Moors, Esq., 
was reelected member of the Council for seven years, and Mary 
Goes, A.B. 1887, A.M. 1897,* was elected Dean. 
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The College awarded twentynsix scholarships for 1910-11. 
In addition to these the Radcliffe Choral Society awarded two 
scholarships of $100 each, the Emmanuel Club one of $200, and 
the Radcliffe Union awarded, as it did in 1909, the largest single 
room in Bertram Hall to a graduate student. 

There are already over 1,100 Radcliffe Alumnae. Many of 
these young. women go after graduation to distant parts of the 
country, either to live in their own homes or to engage in various 
occupations. As the number of Alumnae in and near the large 
cities has grown, Radcliffe Clubs have been founded in New York, 
Philadelphia, Providence, Washington, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. The first and largest of these, the New York Club, has 
established a Freshman scholarship in Radcliffe, which was 
awarded for the first time in 1909-10, and the clubs in Philadd- 
phia, Washington, and Chicago are planning to offer scholarships 
in 1911-12. These scholarships are supported largely by annual 
subscriptions. 

A new hall of residence to hold forty to forty-five students 
would do much to make available the superior advantages 
offered at Radcliffe, for many families at a distance prefer to 
have their daughters live under the daily supervision of the Col- 
lege. Fully convinced that a third hall of residence is essential to 
the best development of the College, a committee of the Council, 
aided by the Radcliffe Auxiliary, the Union, and the Alunmae, 
have undertaken to raise $80,000. This gift, if it can be obtained, 
will be one of large practical value, and especially precious to 
the College because it is to bear the name of Mrs. Sarah Whitman, 
who was a loyal and constant helper of Radcliffe. $10,000 have 
have already been given or promised for Sarah Whitman Hall. 
The Council wishes to secure the whole sum at once, with the 
intention of having the building ready for use at the earliest 
possible date. 

As a constantly increasing number of keen, eager students 
come to make use of the exceptional opportunities for study 
offered here, it is important that ample provision be made to 
maintain the close connection with Harvard which has given 
Radcliffe its distinctive character. In the early days the tuition 
fees were more nearly adequate than now to pay the expenses 
of the College. Since the College tries yearly to do more for the 
students by providing a wider range of electives, a Ubrary well 
filled with valuable books, and ampl^ accommodations for board 
and lodging, it needs to call to an increasing extent on endowment 
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It realizes that a truly liberal course of study means that it is 
necessary to secure, first of all, Harvard teachers who are leaders 
in their several departments of learning; and that in distributing 
the total expenditure for college maintenance, salaries of instruc- 
tors ought to come first. It received gladly, therefore, the gift 
of the Class of 1900, a small sum intended to start a fund for 
instruction. A sum large enough to yield an income which shall 
enable the College to make an appreciable increase in the salaries 
of the instructors is difficult of attainment except- through large 
endowment. The College has now in land, buildings, and en- 
dowment, $1,700,000. Permission has been obtained from the 
Legislature to increase its holding from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
Gifts or bequests of unrestricted principal are the greatest 
material need of the College. 

MARY COES, Dean. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON ADMISSION 

To THE President of the Untversity: — 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit to you my report as Chairman of 
the Committee on Admission. During the past year, the Committee 
have received and acted upon 1,003 applications for admission. The 
action of the Committee on these applications is indicated in the tables 
that immediately follow: — 

Applications for Admission to the Freshman Class by Examination 

Admitted without conditions 205 

Admitted with conditions 270 

Total number admitted as Freshmen by examination 565 

Percentage admitted without conditions 52.2 

Refused admission 176 

Percentage refused admission 22Jt 

Candidates in June who did not reappear in September to 

complete examinations 45 

Total number of applicants 786 

Applications for Admission toithotU Examination from Other CdUeges 

and Scientific Schools 

Admitted as Unclassified Students 99 

" " Freshmen 11 

" " Sophomores 12 

" " Juniors 14 

" Seniors 3 

Refused admission 27 

Total number of applicants 166 

Percentage admitted 83.7 

Applications for Admission to Registration as Special Students 

Admitted 29 

Refused admission 22 

Total number of applicants 51 



Total number of applications of all kinds 1,003 

" acted upon favorably 733 



« 



tt 



" acted upon unfavorably 270 

Percentage of whole number admitted 73.0 

258 
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In presenting my annual reports as Chairman of the Committee on 
Admission, it has seemed best to me to use the opportunity they give 
me to point out some of the ways in which the theories embodied in our 
rules for admission work out in actual practice. This leads me to seem, 
perhaps, to emphasize unduly the defects in our system ; but as my 
work gives me unusual advantages in seeing the effects of our regulations 
upon boys, teachers, and schools, it has seemed to me that I could be 
most useful by setting forth what I have learned from that experience. 
Without actual contact with individual applications for admission, no 
one, I believe, can realize the infinite variety of conditions to which our 
rules are applied ; and that contact reveals that college prescriptions — 
the wisdom of which no one would question considered by themselves — 
oftentimes have quite different effects from those they are intended, 
and supposed, to produce. For every item in our list of prescriptions 
for admission, it is possible to make almost unassailable arguments ; 
but the advocate of a particular prescription invariably overlooks the 
general effect of the sum total of all prescriptions. It is, indeed, some- 
thing which can be learned only by the administration of admission. 

This point can be made clear, I think, by recalling very briefly the 
changes that have taken place in our admission requirements. In 1870, 
our prescriptions included only three subjects — Greek, I^tin, and Ele- 
mentary Mathematics. These subjects, neither in niunber nor in extent, 
entirely occupied a school course. A school could give a boy all that the 
College asked for and still have time and opportunity to do other things 
which were regarded by the school and by its community as important 
for the boy's education. Since 1870, the CoUege at different times has 
added to these three prescriptions the following subjects: English, a 
modem foreign language (French or German), History, and Science. 
During these years, also, the departments interested in these subjects, 
old and new, have industriously sought to increase the extent of the 
field in each subject. Every one of these changes, or rather additions, 
considered by itself, cannot be questioned as a good thing ; yet it is 
easy to see that taken all together they have deprived the school entirely 
of its freedom so far as boys going to college are concerned. The CoUege, 
by means of these prescriptions, has gradually obtained a control over 
the whole school curriculum of the boy who wishes to go to college, 
leaving no room at all for the school itself to exercise its discretion or to 
do those things for a boy which the school's community believes should 
be done. This produces the irritating situation of a higher institution 
exercising without responsibility an authority over the acts of a lower 
institution for which that lower institution is held strictly accountable. 
In a given school, every boy who wants to go to college finds his four 
years of work rather minutely prescribed by the college he chooses. If 
this discipline imposed by the college does not work well in a given case, 
the school and not the college is blamed. For eveiy one of its prescrip- 
tions, considered by itself, the College can plausibly urge that it is made 
in the interest of a sound education ; but any one whose work compels 
him to enforce these prescriptions, and who is thereby brought face to 
face with individual bo3n9 and teachers, soon learns that rules made for 
hypothetical bo3n9 do not work as they are supposed to work when 
Implied to actual bo3n9, and that the total effects of coUege prescriptions 
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in actual practice — every one of which, I repeat, is good considered by 
itself — may be summarized under the following heads, no one of which 
can certainly be regarded as characteristic of sound education: — 

1. Over-pressure among students. 

2. Restraint in using the best methods among teachers. 

3. Distortion of curricula. 

4. General emphasis on facts and knowledge rather than on thought 

and power. 

5. Low standards of scholarship. 

It was not, however, upon these effects of our admission system that 
I wished to dwell. I have called attention to them merely to emphasise 
the point which I wish to make, that regulations which considered by 
themselves seem unquestionably good may, when taken together with 
other regulations, exert effects quite contrary to those intended, and that 
there is a much greater discrepancy between our theory and its practical 
working than most people suppose. The effects to which I wish to call 
attention this year are the effects of our admission sjrstem upon quality 
of scholarship in Harvard College, none of which were intended, but 
which follow naturally from our regulations. Seventy-seven per cent 
of the whole number of young men admitted to imdergraduate work 
are admitted to Harvard College by examination. The character of 
these young men, the parts of the country from which they come, the 
kinds of schools in which they have been trained, the attitude towards 
intellectual work that they bring with them, are all matters of vital im- 
portance to the scholarship of Harvard College. I wish to present 
some experience of the Committee on Admission which goes, I think, 
to show that our system tends: — 

1. To restrict the field from which good students may be drawn, and 

therefore to depress the average quality of a class. 

2. To confine within a restricted field the students selected to those 

who have received their training in a particular type of school. 

3. To restrict oiu* students to those who have been subjected to in- 

fluences which help to make them look on study not as good 
in itself but merely for what it brings. 

To illustrate the results of our system of admission with respect to 
the extent of the field from which we draw our students, I give below 
certain tables covering the lasl^five years, and showing the relative number 
of students admitted from schools, both inside and outside of New £ng> 
land: — 

1906 1007 1006 1000 1010 

Residence in New England 354 388 354 357 359 

Residence outside of New England, but pre- 
pared in New England schools .... 07 88 64 100 08 

Total prepared in New England schools . . 451 476 418 457 457 
Prepared in schools outside New England . 125 118 111 116 108 

Total number admitted 576 504 529 573 565 

Percentage of students from outside New 

England 21% 10% 20% 20% 19% 
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A further examination of the numbers iprepared in schools outside of 
New England shows that the greater number of them come from the 
states adjacent to New England. The distribution is as follows: — 

IQM ig07 1006 1000 1010 

New York ) 

New Jersey ^66 66 50 66 68 

Pennsylvania ) 

South Atlantic SUtes 9 7 4 10 6 

Western States 10 14 5 4 4 

North Central States 37 24 46 33 33 

South Central States 2 4 1 1 

Foreign Coimtries 4 2 4 

Insular Possessions 3 2 2 2 



125 118 111 116 108 



These figures certainly suggest that there is an intimate connection 
between our S3rstem of admission and the schools from which our students 
come. A system which operates in such a way as to confine our choice 
of students to those who live in New England and to those who though 
their homes are outside of New England can afford to come to New 
England schools cannot fail to have consequences with respect to scholar- 
ship in Harvard College. In so far as our choice of students is restricted 
to a small section of the country, and to particular schools, we are pre- 
vented from getting students of good quality. Anything which restricts 
the range of choice lowers the average quality of men chosen in each 
successive class. There are, of course, other reasons beside our system 
of admission to account for the fact shown by the figures above ; but 
any one who administers correspondence about admission will soon learn 
that the system of admission is the most powerful factor in producing 
these facts. 

Our system works not only in such a way as to restrict our choice of 
students to those living in this part of the countiy, but also to restrict 
our students to the type of school known as the " preparatory school," 
as distinct from the public high school. If we examine still further the 
figures given above, it appears that by far the greater majority of men 
admitted from New England are trained in the schools of Middlesex 
County. There are in Massachusetts 265 high schools ; but even taking 
so long a period as ten years our records show that students have entered 
Harvard College from only 119 of these schools, and of these 28 have 
sent only one man in ten years. The greater part of our students come 
from schools that are of the preparatory t3rpe, either private or endowed 
schools, or those public schools which are so near the University that their 
character is determined by college prescriptions. Disregarding the fact 
that a public school, by reason of University influence, may be practically 
a preparatory school, the percentages of applicants for admission to 
Harvard, admitted during the last five years, are as follows: — 
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in actual practice — every one of which, I repeat, is good considered by 
itself — may be summarized under the following heads, no one of which 
can certainly be regarded as characteristic of sound education: — 

1. Over-pressure among students. 

2. Restraint in using the best methods among teachers. 

3. Distortion of curricula. 

4. General emphasis on facts and knowledge rather than on thou|^ 

and power. 

5. Low standards of scholarship. 

It was not, however, upon these effects of our admission system that 
I wished to dwell. I have called attention to them merely to emphasise 
the point which I wish to make, that regulations which considered by 
themselves seem unquestionably good may, when taken together with 
other regulations, exert effects quite contrary to those intended, and that 
there is a much greater discrepancy between our theory and its practical 
working than most people suppose. The effects to which I wish to call 
attention this year are the effects of our admission ssrstem upon quality 
of scholarship in Harvard Ck)llege, none of which were intended, but 
which follow naturally from our regulations. Seventy-seven per cent 
of the whole number of young men admitted to undergraduate work 
are admitted to Harvard (College by examination. The character of 
these young men, the parts of the country from which they come, the 
kinds of schools in which they have been trained, the attitude towards 
intellectual work that they bring with them, are all matters of vital im- 
portance to the scholarship of Harvard College. I wish to present 
some experience of the Committee on Admission which goes, I think, 
to show that our sjrstem tends: — 

1. To restrict the field from which good students may be drawn, and 

therefore to depress the average quality of a class. 

2. To confine within a restricted field the students selected to those 

who have received their training in a particular type of school. 

3. To restrict our students to those who have been subjected to in- 

fluences which help to make them look on study not as good 
in itself but merely for what it brings. 

To iUustrate the results of our system of admission with respect to 
the extent of the field from which we draw our students, I give below 
certain tables covering the last^five years, and showing the relative number 
of students admitted from schools, both inside and outside of New Eng^ 
land: — 

IOCS 1007 1908 1900 1910 

Residence in New England 354 388 354 357 350 

Residence outside of New England, but pre- 

paied in New England schoob .... 07 88 64 100 08 

Total prepared in New England schools . . 451 476 418 457 457 
Plepaied in schools outside New England .125 118 111 116 106 

Total number admitted 576 504 520 573 565 

Percentage of students from outside New 

England 21% 10% 20% 20% 10% 
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A further examination of the numbers prepared in schools outside of 
New England shows that the greater number of them come from the 
states adjacent to New England. The distribution is as follows: — 



IOCS 1907 1008 1900 1010 

New York ^ 

New Jersey Y 65 66 50 66 68 

Pennsylvania ) 

South Atlantic States 9 7 4 10 6 

Western States 10 14 5 4 4 

North Central States 37 24 46 33 33 

South Central States 2 4 1 1 

Foreign Countries 4 2 4 

Insular Possessions 3 2 2 2 



125 118 111 116 108 



These figures certainly suggest that there is an intimate connection 
between our system of admission and the schools from which our students 
come. A system which operates in such a way as to confine our choice 
of students to those who live in New England and to those who though 
their homes are outside of New England can afford to come to New 
England schools cannot fail to have consequences with respect to scholar- 
ship in Harvard College. In so far as our choice of students is restricted 
to a small section of the country, and to particular schools, we are pre- 
vented from getting students of good quality. An3rthing which restricts 
the range of choice lowers the average quality of men chosen in each 
successive class. There are, of course, other reasons beside our system 
of admission to account for the fact shown by the figures above ; but 
any one who administers correspondence about admission will soon learn 
that the system of admission is the most powerful factor in producing 
these facts. 

Our system works not only in such a way as to restrict our choice of 
students to those living in this part of the country, but also to restrict 
our students to the type of school known as the " preparatory school," 
as distinct from the public high school. If we examine still further the 
figures given above, it appears that by far the greater majority of men 
admitted from New England are trained in the schools of Middlesex 
County. There are in Massachusetts 265 high schools ; but even taking 
so long a period as ten years our records show that students have entered 
Harvard College from only 119 of these schools, and of these 28 have 
sent only one man in ten years. The greater part of our students come 
from schools that are of the preparatory type, either private or endowed 
schools, or those public schools which are so near the University that their 
character is determined by college prescriptions. Disregarding the fact 
that a public school, by reason of University influence, may be practicaUy 
a preparatory school, the percentages of applicants for admission to 
Harvard, admitted diuring the last five years, are as follows: — 
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1906 1007 1008 1000 1010 

Percentage of candidates, public 

schools 40.4 42.4 45.3 45.5 43.0 

Percentage of candidates, private and 

endowed schools 50.4 57.4 54.5 54.4 56.9 

These figures indicate a larger percentage of candidates from schools 
of the public school type than is actually the case. The figures given 
above for public schools include all men who have been admitted from 
the Boston, Cambridge, and Somerville Latin Schools, which are really 
college preparatory schools governed by the same motives that govern 
the private and endowed schools. A truer idea of the small number oi 
public school men is given by the follow^lg percentages: — 

1000 1007 1008 1000 1010 

Public schools 28.2 30.6 34.0 35.4 30.0 

" Preparatory " schools 71.7 69.1 65.9 64.5 69.9 

In the last ten years, we have had at least one man a year from not 
more than fourteen high schools out of all in the United States ; and 
eveiy one of these fourteen is in Massachusetts. 

The different tables given above indicate, I believe, that our system 
of admission in its practical working tends to restrict students in Harvard 
College to those whose school training has been within the small part of 
the country which can come under the direct influence of our system of 
admission, and within that field to students who have been trained in 
the type of school known as the preparatory school. To this latter 
fact, I attribute some effects on the scholarship of Harvard College 
which are not susceptible of proof, but which my experience compels 
me to regard as true. 

No matter how wisely a preparatory school is conducted, no matter 
how enthusiastic and devoted the teachers, the attitude of the boys 
towards study is largely determined by the practical end of getting 
into college. They are sent for that purpose ; and the teachers must 
emphasize the college examinations. Though a teacher may do his 
best to teach a subject instead of cram for an examination, the fact 
that his work will be judged by examination results compels him to 
train for examinations. In the administration of admission to college, 
it is very noticeable that as a class teachers in preparatory schools desire 
the college to specify minutely what boys must do in order to obtain 
admission to college, the reason being that they have found college 
requirements the most effective arguments in persuading boys to work. 
Boys in preparatory schools, therefore, have constantly put before them 
an end of study which is outside the study itself. When they come to 
college, they look upon their college work in the same way : in school, 
they study to get into college ; in college, they study to get a d^;ree ; 
in both, they economize energy by doing as little as will accomplish 
the purpose. Contact with many hundreds of these youths, both before 
and after they enter College, has convinced me that the lack of interest 
in intellectual pursuits of which we complain in our students is due to 
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the fact that the majority of them spend the most impressioDable years 
of their lives in an atmosphere in which study is r^arded not as an end 
desirable in itself, but as a means to the practical end of getting into 
college. In saying this, I do not mean to blame the preparatory schools; 
for they are the results of a system for which I believe the present college 
requirements for admission are responsible. 

The reason why we are confined in our selection of students to a very 
small section of the country, and within that section to those who are 
trained in " preparatory " rather than public schools is, as I have partly 
explained above, that we have a system which attempts to control by 
examinations the whole school course of a boy during the four years 
preceding his entrance to college. A moment's reflection will convince 
anyone that we cannot do this successfully except (1) when the boy 
knows at or near the beginning of his school course that he is coming to 
Harvard, and has time, therefore, to plan accordingly, and (2) when he 
attends a school so near the University that it is sure to contain each 
year a number of boys who are planning to enter Harvard. The truth 
is that we are trying to apply a system adapted to a time when the Col- 
lege drew only from local schools which had no aim except to prepare for 
college, to national conditions, and schools in which preparation for 
the examinations of a particular college would be an impertinence. The 
net result of this method of procedure on our part is poor scholarship 
in Harvard College. 

I should like to illustrate the points which I have tried to make above 
by actual cases which will show how our methods virtually exclude ex- 
ceptionally fine students, and how difficult it is for the Conmiittee on 
Admission to administer a scheme which is essentially quantitative in 
such a way as to select for the College men of good quality. When 
admission requirements are discussed in the Faculty, the debate usually 
turns on a particular subject or the way of teaching it; but the work of 
the Committee on Admission is the practical work of selecting students. 
Very little of that work is necessary to convince one that you cannot 
select good students by prescribing what and how they shall study. To 
illustrate this, I will give first the programme of a boy who attended a 
school whose curriculum has always been determined by our require- 
ments for admission. The numbers at the right of the subjects indi- 
cate the school periods per week given to the study. 



RnkT 

English 

History 

French 

Latin 

Botany 

Mathematics 



SoOOIld Z OAT 

3 English 

2 History 

3 French . 
6 Latin 
1 Greek . 

4 Mathematics 



Thizd Y«ar 

3 English 

2 History 

3 French . 

4 Latin 

5 Greek . 
3 Mathematics 



3 
2 
3 
4 
5 
3 



Fourth TeAT 

English . . 3 

Latin ... 4 

Greek ... 5 

Mathematics 4 

Physics . . 4 



19 



20 



20 



20 
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This boy entered Harvard easily without conditions, dividing his 
examinations between two years. His record was mostly made up of 
unsatisfactory grades — he had no grade higher than C, and only three 
C's out of ten grades. His record thus far in College indicates that he 
is not a desirable student. 

I will give now the programme of a boy in a high school in Minnesota. 
I wish to call attention to the fact that though he has worked at a higher 
rate he would be rated by our system much lower than the man above. 



UzBtYev 

English . . 5 

Algebra . . 5 

German . . 10 

French ... 10 



Seoond Year 

English . . 
Algebra and 
Geometry 
German . . 
French . . 



Third Tew 

5 English . . 
Geometry 

6 (Plane and 
5 Solid) . . 
5 German . . 

French . . . 



5 
5 
5 



Fourth Tew 

English . . 5 

Physics . . 7 

Latin ... 10 



30 



20 



20 



22 



Concerning this boy, the headmaster of his school wrote as follows: — 

This student is at the head of our class of 180. He made an average 
of 94%. He took Harvard examinations in subjects which he had pur- 
sued at the High School, and passed with high marks, but could not gaia 
admission to Harvard because he had not studied Latin. He is now 
taking double work in Latin, and hopes to complete two years' work 
before the summer is over, and will probably go to Cornell next fall. 

If this student had taken our examinations, the best record that his 
studies and our method of rating them would have permitted him to 
make would have been a record of nineteen points. If he had done this, 
and the Committee on Admission, in view of what they had learned of 
his quality, had exercised their discretion and admitted him with condi- 
tions, he would be required to work for his degree at the rate of twenty-one 
courses as compared with the seventeen and a half exacted of the dull 
man referred to above. 

I wish to give one more illustration which I think is even better of 
the way our theories work for the exclusion of brilliant students. The 
case I select is that of a student in a high school in Detroit. 



first Tear 


Second Tew 


Third Tew 




Fourth Tew 


Algebra . . 5 


Algebra . . 5 


Geometry. . 


5 


Geometry 3 


Latin ... 5 


Latin ... 5 


French . . . 


5 


i ColL Algebra 4 


Anc. History 4 


Phys. Geogr. 4 


Chemistry . 


5 


i Trig. ... 4 


English . . 4 


Mech. Drawing 4 


English . . 


4 


Physics . . 5 
iAdv.Cbem. 10 
i Solid Geom. 3 
i German . 5 
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Of this student, the headmaster of his school writes as follows (the 
italics are mine) : 

I am enclosing at your request an outline of the work pursued by the 
most brilliant pupil in our graduating class this year. You will observe 
that hie course would not permit him to enter Harvard College. When 
Mr. — was here a year ago he asked me to notify the University of any 
young man here who gave great promise in any particular subject, as 
the University would be glad to offer such a student inducement to go 
to Harvard. This young man is the brightest mathematician I have 
known during my twenty-five years in high schoob. As an illustration 
of his ability, during the past year he has read by himself, as recreation, 
most of the Differential and Integral Calculus; and he has also done 
reading in Analytical Geometry. He has done what would be regarded 
as advanced work in college Chemistry. If you care to know more in 
regard to this young man I shall be glad to give you further information. 

It is hard to say what this student could have done if he had wished 
to come to Harvard. By our examinations, he could hardly have made 
a record of more than sixteen points, not because he has not done more 
work, but because our system would give him barely a chance to show 
what he has done in languages, and no chance at all to show wherein 
he is strongest. If by some lucky chance the Committee on Admission 
got an opportunity to pilot him through the shoals and bars of our ad- 
mission requirements they would be obliged to admit him under con- 
ditions which would stamp him as inferior to dull boys like the one I 
mentioned first, and of whom there is a large number, and to make him 
work at a rate of more than twenty courses for his degree. 

These cases are only two of a large number which correspondence 
about admission continually reveals, and are examples of thousands 
we never hear of. From men like these, our present regulations for 
admission cut us off, and operate in favor of dull and indifferent students 
like the man whose school programme I gave first. 

In view of these facts, it seems to me that one who is constantly oc- 
cupied with the actual business of admitting students, or of explaining 
how they can or cannot be admitted to the privileges of the College, 
may be permitted a certain impatience and exasperation at the waste 
of good material he is compelled to witness. It would be perfectly pos- 
sible in a few years to have as many students of the t3rpe I last mentioned 
as we now have indifferent students if the Committee on Admission 
were empowered to admit men by merit alone. Any committee of the 
Faculty that was free to act after collecting facts about an applicant's 
school record and examining him in those subjects in which he is best 
able to show his quality could choose for the Faculty a body of students 
that would relieve teaching of all its drudgery, and make it a perpetual 
delight. The scholarship of Harvard College depends more on the men 
we choose than on anything we can do after we get them. The present 
method of choice, intricate and complex, working in obscure ways, cuts 
us off from thousands of good students, and depresses the quality of 
those we get. 
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I append the following statistics drawn from the records of the Com- 
mittee on Admission: — 

1. Avenge ages for last five yean of men (a) admitted without conditioDSy 

(5) admitted with conditions, and (e) refused admission. 

2. Choice of examination subjects made by men admitted in 1910. 

3. Values in points of examinations offered and passed by men admitted 

in 1010. 

4. Values in points of examinations passed by applicants who were 

refused admission in 1010. 

5. Percentages of conditions in prescribed subjects among men admitted 

in 1910. 

6. Percentage showing the marking of the June examinations of appli- 

cants for admission arranged in such a way as to show (a) the pei^ 
centage of honor marks — A and B ; (b) the percentage of satis- 
factory grades — A, B, and C ; (c) the percentage of unsatisfactory 
grades — D, £, and F; (d) the percentage of merely passing grade — 
D ; and (e) the percentage of failure — E and F. 

7. Classification of candidates, both final and preliminary, for 1910 

according to residence. 

8. Classification of men who have actually entered Harvard during the 

last ten years according to the kinds of schools they have attended 
and the parts of the country from which they have come. 

JOHN GODDARD HART, 
Chttinnan qf the CammiUee on Admiamiim. 
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TABLE I 

Aybraob Aob8 for last Five Ybabs of Mbn 
(a) Admitted withotjt Conditionb 
(f>) Adiuttbd with CONDmONB 
(e) Refused Admission 



Admitted without oonditioDfl 
Admitted with conditionB . 
Refused admission .... 



1900 


1007 


1908 


1900 


1010 


18.42 


18.32 


18.34 


18.81 


18.51 


18.08 


18.89 


18.86 


18.94 


18.98 


18.94 


19.32 


19.31 


19.18 


19.32 


TABLE 


II 









Choice of Examination Sttbjects Made bt Men 

Admitted in 1910 



Elemenlary 

English 

Gr^k 

Latin 

German 

French 

History 

Ancient .... 

Modem .... 

Algebra 

Plane Geometry . 
Geometry .... 

Physics 

Chemistry .... 
Anatomy .... 
Harmony .... 
Geography . . . 

Botany 

Zoology 

Civil Government 
Economics .... 
Freehand Drawing 
Projection Drawing 
Blacksmithing . . 
Chipping .... 
Machine Work . . 
Woodworking . . 



519 
254 
534 
372 
496 

496 

62 

561 

506 

50 

459 

185 

15 

27 

36 

29 

30 

61 

24 

18 

22 

14 

13 

14 

15 



Advaaeed 

Greek 142 

Latin 371 

German 249 

French 365 

History 

English 14 

American 77 

Ancient 2 

European 12 

American and 

English 

Algebra 66 

Solid Geometry ... 131 

Logarithms 140 

Astronomy 2 

Counterpoint .... 2 

English A 128 
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TABLE m 






Values in Points of Examinations Offered 






AND Passed 


BY Men Admitted in 1910 






Candidates for 


the Degree of A.B. 




Polnte Offered 


1 


Men 


Polnte PsMed 


Mei 


18 . . 




1 


16 


2 


20 . . 




3 


18 


1 


21 . . 




1 


19 


1 


22 . . 




11 


20 


. 28 


23 . . 




6 


21 


7 


24 . . 




37 


22 


. 47 


25 . . 




12 


23 


. 24 


26 . . 




252 


24 


. a3 


27 . . 




41 


25 


. 23 


28 . . 




89 


26 


. 197 


29 . . 




17 


27 


. 26 


30 . . 




21 


28 


. 45 


31 . . 




6 


29 


7 


32 . . 




6 


30 


. 10 


33 . . 




3 


31 

32 


3 
2 



506 

The averece number of polnte oflferod 
by ondidetee for the degree of A.B. 
20.6. 



506 

The Averece nmnber of polnte peaed 
by cendidetee for the dei^ee of A.B. 
25.0. 





Candidates for 


the Degree of S,B. 




Polnte Offered 


Men 


Polnte Paewd 


Mei 


22 ... . 


2 


18 


. . 1 


23 ... . 


2 


19 


1 


24 ... . 


8 


20 


6 


25 ... . 


4 


21 


. . 6 


26 ... . 


21 


22 


. . 10 


27 ... . 


9 


23 


. . 4 


28 ... . 


6 


24 


. . 9 


29 ... . 


4 


26 


. . 2 


30 ... . 


2 


26 


. . 12 


31 ... . 





27 


. . 4 


32 ... . 


1 


28 


. . 3 






29 


. . 1 



59 



The ATerage number of polnte offered 
by eaodldatee for the degree of S.B. 
28^ 



59 

The average number of polnte paaed 
by candidate! for the degree d S3. 
23.0. 
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TABLE IV 

Values in Points of Examinations Passed bt Applicantb 
WHO WEBE Refused Admission in 1910 



Pointo 

. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
. 

10 . 

11 . 



JL»B» B>o* 



Points 



3 


2 


12 


4 





13 





1 


14 


3 


1 


15 





2 


16 


11 


4 


17 


1 





18 


6 


3 


19 


1 





20 


8 


2 


21 


3 


1 


22 



A.B. 


8.B. 


9 


1 


2 


3 


14 


2 


6 


4 


8 


4 


6 


6 


31 


7 


7 


3 


5 





1 





1 






130 46 



TABLE V 

Pebcbntaoss of Conditions in Pbescbibed Subjects 
AMONG Men Admitted in 1910 



Candidates for A.B. 

English 4.1 

Greek or Latin .... 1.1 

German or French ... 1.5 

History 3.9 

Algebra 4.1 

Plane Geometry .... 8.3 

Scienoe 13.6 



Candidates for 8.B. 

English 6.7 

German or French ... 8.4 

German and French . . 1.6 

History 16.2 

Algebra 6.7 

Plane Geometry .... 10.1 

Scienoe 5.0 
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TABLE VI 

P1CRGENTAGB8 Showino Makkinqs or the Junb, 1910, Fdial 

EXAIONATEONS 

AaadB A,B, andC D, E, and F D EandP 

Elementary Engliflh .... 2.7 

" Greek 7.9 

Latin 9.1 

" German .... 7.3 

" French .... 7.8 

Ancient History 1.4 

Modem History 3.0 

Elementary Algebra .... 20.7 

Plane Geometry 12.6 

Geometry 24.5 

Physics 38.0 

Chemistry 14.0 

Anatomy 28.5 

Botany 7.6 

Geography 00.0 

Zoology 41.6 

Civil Government 00.0 

Economics 4.5 

Freehand Drawing 00.0 

Projection " 28.5 

Bladcsmithing 30.7 

Chipping, etc 23.0 

Machine Tool Work .... 27.7 

Woodworking 46.1 

Harmony 00.0 

English A 11.6 

Advanced Greek 12.9 

Latin 19.5 

" German 5.3 

" French 3.0 

American History 3.4 

English History 00.0 

Ancient History 00.0 

Emx)pean History 20.0 

Advanced Algebra 23.8 

Logarithms 15.7 

Solid Geometry 33.6 

Astronomy 00.0 

Counterpoint 00.0 



21.4 


78.5 


31.5 


47.0 


39.6 


60.3 


49.2 


11.1 


38.1 


61.8 


22.2 


39.6 


33.1 


66.8 


40.0 


26.8 


33.6 


66.3 


30.2 


36.0 


8.7 


91.2 


51.4 


39.8 


9.0 


90.9 


24.2 


66.6 


40.9 


59.0 


21.1 


37.8 


24.6 


76.3 


88.8 


36.5 


54.7 


45.2 


28.3 


16.9 


58.0 


41.9 


14.5 


27.4 


54.0 


46.0 


20.0 


26.0 


42.8 


57.1 


00.0 


57.1 


61.5 


38.4 


38.4 


00.0 


27.2 


72.7 


9.0 


63.6 


66.6 


33.3 


33.3 


00.0 


8.8 


91.1 


44.4 


46.6 


4.5 


95.4 


31.8 


63.6 


00.0 


100.0 


33.3 


66.6 


64.2 


35.7 


7.1 


28.5 


76.9 


23.0 


23.0 


00.0 


61.5 


38.4 


38.4 


00.0 


72.2 


27.7 


16.6 


11.1 


100.0 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


20.0 


80.0 


40.0 


40.0 


19.4 


80.5 


20.3 


60.1 


52.7 


47.2 


36.1 


11.1 


55.3 


44.6 


20.8 


23.7 


26.6 


73.3 


47.9 


25.4 


33.5 


66.4 


30.1 


36.3 


17.2 


82.7 


46.5 


36.2 


00.0 


100.0 


60.0 


40.0 


00.0 


100.0 


40.0 


60.0 


20.0 


80.0 


00.0 


80.0 


45.2 


54.7 


7.1 


47.6 


35.3 


64.6 


30.0 


34.5 


57.5 


42.4 


15.0 


27.4 


00.0 


100.0 


00.0 


100.0 


50.0 


50.0 


00.0 


50.0 
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TABLE VII 

CLAfiSDlGATION OF CaNDIDATBB, BOTH FiNAL AMD PbBLIIONABT, 

VOB 1910y AGGORDINO TO RSSIDENCX 



Norih AUantie Divinon 

Maine 18 

New Hampehiie .... 25 

Vermont 3 

Maasachusettfl .... 1,298 

Rhode Island 17 

Connecticut 20 



New England 1,381 

New York 234 

New Jersey 40 

Pennsylvania 66 



1,720 



SotUh AUantic Dwiaion 

Delaware 1 

Maryland 12 

District of Columbia . . 16 

Virginia 1 

West Virginia 2 

Florida 2 

Georgia 4 

South Carolina .... 1 



Western Dmeian 

Montana 

Colorado 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 



39 

4 
6 
1 
1 

10 
6 

18 



North CeniralDwUion 
Ohio 

Tfidiatni. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 



46 

42 
10 
52 
12 
11 



North Central Division (ConUnuedH 



Minnesota . 
Iowa .... 
Missouri . . 
South Dakota 
Nebraska . . 
Kansas . . . 



11 
8 

11 
1 
5 
3 



South Central Dioieion 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 



166 

4 
1 
3 
2 
5 
4 



Canada 
China . 
Cuba . 
England 
France . 
Germany 
Honduras 
Japan . 
Mexico 



Foreign 



Home Unknown 



19 

3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 



17 



Insular Territories and 
Dependencies 
Canal Zone, Panama . . 1 

Hawaii 9 

Porto Rico 1 



11 
2 



Total .... 2,020 
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TABLE Vni 
Classification of Men ¥rHO have Actually Entebed Habyabd 

DUBING THE LaBT TeN YeABS ACCORDING TO THE KiNDS OF 

Schools they have attended and the Parts of 
THE Country from which they have come 

PublieSehooU 

1901 1002 1008 1004 1005 1006 1007 1008 1009 1910 

New England ... 185 238 208 187 173 180 199 173 193 182 
Total North Atlantic, 

including New 

England 210 258 230 213 193 195 224 189 215 201 

26332321 43 



South Atlantic 
Western . . 
North Central 
South Central 



0423232841 

15 21 12 15 8 12 10 14 18 12 

3111000200 



Total United States . 230 290 248 235 205 213 238 209 241 217 

Foreign 00 00 00 00 

Insular Territories 

and Dependencies 00000000 10 

Prioaie and Endowed SchooU 

1001 1002 1003 lOOi 1005 1008 1007 1006 1000 1010 

New England ... 246 227 215 204 217 244 217 184 207 228 
Total North Athmtic, 
including New 

England 295 294 260 268 263 301 261 226 245 263 

7753261232 

714133 11 202 

. 26 19 15 16 17 14 12 19 17 12 

4401002001 



South Atlantic 
Western . . 
North Central 
South Central 



Total United States . 339 325 284 289 285 324 287 249 265 280 

Foreign 3 8 2 2 1 3 1 8 

Insular Territories 

and Dependencies 00021032 12 
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REPORT OF THE MEDICAL ADVISER 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — I have the honor to present in tabular form a report of the 
work of the Medical Adviser for the academic year 1909-10. 

The figures in the "Graduate" column of Table II include a few 
medical students, but sick medical and dental students are seldom cared 
for at the Infirmary or by the Medical Adviser. 

The five hundred and seventy-five Infirmary patients are included in 
Tables I and II. 

The " percentage of cdgn-offs" among College students is not to be 
compared with the figures given for Graduate Students, for the reason 
that practically all illnesses among College students are necessarily 
recorded in the Medical Adviser's office, while the same is not true of 
the Graduate Students. It is probable that a majority of minor illnesses 
among students in the Graduate Schools is not reported to the Medical 
Adviser. It will be noticed that there is no such marked difference 
between the undergraduates and graduates in the percentage of students 
who are ill enough to go to the Infirmary. 

Of thirty-six cases of appendicitis, with nineteen operations at the 
Infirmary, all made good recoveries. 
The three deaths at the Infirmary were as follows: — 
Stafford Hammond, April 10, tuberculosis. 
Maurice MacPherson, May 13, pneumonia. 
Professor Charles Gross, December 3. 
Hammond was a Christian Scientist and did not seek medical aid 
until twelve days before his death. 
Other deaths among students were as follows: — 

George Eneeland Munroe, April 28, some mastoid complication. 

Warren Bard, July 2, drowned. 

Thomas Savage Bowles, August 14, pneumonia. 

MARSHALL H. BAILEY, Medical Adviser, 
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TABLE I. 
Illnbss Report, 1909-10. 



JDImmm 


Sept. 


Oct. 
8 


Not. 

7 


Dec. 
9 


Jan. 
11 


Feb. 
6 


Msr. 

7 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


Told 


Appendicitif ..... 


5 


8 


8 


54 


Aithmft 








2 

4 


1 
8 


1 
8 


 . 
10 


 a 

2 


1 
2 


• • 

1 


6 


Bronchitis 




2 


5 


87 


ChiOnkftn-T)ox 








1 




1 




1 


4 


2 


9 


Colds — unclMsifled . . 




14 


28 


25 


47 


80 


52 


16 


32 


1 


246 


Corvza 






2 


2 


8 




4 


4 


1 




16 


Diarrhoea 




8 


4 


8 


4 


1 


8 


2 


2 


• • 


27 


Dinhtheria 






1 






2 










3 


Ear, of the 




1 


• * 


5 


2 


2 


8 


8 


1 


2 


19 


Eye, of the 


• • 


9 


6 


10 


8 


6 


12 


12 


15 


3 


81 


General Debili^ . . . 


1 


3 


12 


7 


9 


17 


24 


20 


17 


3 


113 


Headache 




4 


1 


5 


1 


• • 


8 


8 


4 


1 


22 


Heart, of the 




2 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


2 


a • 


1 


• a 


5 


Indigestion 




10 


22 


6 


15 


6 


14 


11 


10 


1 


95 


Insomnia 






2 

1 


1 

• • 


2 

1 


2 

• • 


• • 

2 


a a 
a a 


• a 
a a 


1 

• • 


6 


Jaundice 




4 


8 


La Grippe 




7 


12 


22 


22 


82 


70 


20 


8 


1 


194 








1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 






9 


Malaria 




1 


• . 


1 


• • 


• . 


1 


• • 


• • 


• • 


S 


Measles 








1 

• • 


4 
2 


8 
8 


5 
18 


7 
6 


• • 

4 


• • 

•  


20 


<* German . . . 




• • 


. . 


f8 


Bfiscellaneoas .... 


1 


87 


54 


48 


86 


82 


44 


85 


89 


11 


337 


Mumps 




1 


1 


6 


11 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


31 


N^enralflria ...... 






3 




8 










2 


8 


PharyngitiB 




2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


5 


2 


2 


• • 


17 


Pneumonia 








1 
8 


5 
8 


2 

4 


1 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 


• • 

• • 


11 


Rheumatism 


1 


• • 


2 


17 


Scarlet FeTer 




• • 


• • 


• . 


• • 


•  


• • 


8 


• • 


1 


9 


Skin, of the 




2 


8 


• • 


8 


8 


3 


4 


1 


• • 


19 


Surgical 




28 


SO 


42 


40 


18 


36 


26 


34 


8 


262 


Teeth, of the 




1 


2 


8 


5 


3 


8 


2 


6 


• • 


30 


Tonsilitis 




17 


14 


78 


26 


20 


26 


22 


14 


3 


215 


Tuberculosis 




2 


a . 


• • 


1 


• • 


1 


• • 


a a 


•  


4 


Typhoid 


8 


2 

160 

75 


215 

74 


• • 

282 
141 


•  

278 
197 


• • 

205 
176 


1 
854 

178 


• • 

217 
108 


 a 

205 
191 


 • 


8 


Totals 


46 


1965 


Visits 


57 


1197 


Of&ce consultations. 






medical 


5 


198 


282 


844 


816 


261 


426 


248 


298 


183 


2456 


Office consultations. 
























surgical 


1 


80 


111 


80 


218 


90 


141 


99 


181 


59 


1010 


Total number of con- 






sultations 


6 


853 


417 


565 


781 


527 


745 


455 


615 


249 


4663 



Cases not seen by the Medical Adviser 689 
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TABLE n 
Illness Report as Related to the different Schools 



AppendicitiB . . 
Asthmm .... 
Bronchitis . . . 
Chicken-pox . . 
ColdB, unclasBified 

Coryza 

Diarrhoea . . . 
Diphtheria . . . 
Ear, of the . . . 
Eye, of the . . . 
General Debility 
Headache. . . . 
Heart, of the . . 
Indigestion . . . 
Insomnia .... 
Jaundice .... 
La Grippe . . . 
Laryngitis . . . 
Malaria .... 
Measles .... 
<< German . 
Miscellaneoos . . 

Mumps 

Neuralgia . . . 
Pharyngitis . . . 
Pneumonia . . . 
Rheumatism . . 
Scarlet Fever . . 
Skin, of the . . . 
Surgical .... 
Teeth, of the . . 
Tonsilitis .... 
Tuberculosis . . 
Typhoid .... 



Totals 



>>• 



No. of Students 
% of ''Sign-offs' 
No. of Students at 

Infirmary ... 
%of <*Sign-oiFB' 



. *> 



College 



11 
8 
8 
2 

74 
8 
6 



3 

24 

25 

6 

2 

29 

2 

4 

49 

2 

1 

10 

4 

90 

5 

2 

6 

6 

6 

2 

6 

80 

16 

56 

1 



547 



664 
67 

126 
19 



2 



10 

• • 

9 

8 

67 

4 

8 



6 

23 

10 

4 

1 

20 

• • 

1 

46 

2 



2 

4 
81 



1 
6 
1 
2 
3 
5 

62 
7 

48 
2 



441 



499 

88 

89 

18 



8 



12 

• • 

6 

• • 

53 
2 
9 



2 
19 
36 

8 

• • 

17 
1 

• • 

34 
3 
1 
1 
3 

61 

81 3 

2 



3 
1 
4 

• • 

2 

51 

2 

42 



2 



380 



505 
76 

76 
16 



5 
1 
7 
3 
31 
1 
3 



2 

8 

22 

3 

2 

17 

1 

2 

21 



3 
4 

40 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 

26 
4 

32 



254 



367 
69 

75 
20 



8p. 



1 
1 
6 



2 

11 



2 



45 



126 
36 

12 
10 



Un. 



1 
2 
5 
3 
1 



1 
4 



9 
1 
6 



56 



104 
63 

25 
24 



8ci. 
eotif. 



12 
42 

2 

17 



I 



2 

1 



2 



2 



3 



13 



12 



^ 



2 



2 



23 



2 

9 

28 

5 



1 
16 



20 



125 



763 
16 

102 
14 



1 



2 
1 
8 



8 



1 
2 

• • 

17 

7 



1 
3 
2 
9 



11 



98 



690 
16 

52 
9 



I 

5 



2 



2 



1 
1 



49 
14 

2 
4 



» 



54 
5 

37 

9 

246 

16 

27 
3 

19 

81 
113 

22 
5 

95 
8 
8 
194 
9 
3 

20 

28 
337 

31 
8 

17 

11 

17 
9 

19 
262 

30 

215 

4 

3 

1965 
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TABLE m 
STILLMAN INFIRMARY 

List of Cases, 1909-10 

AbBcesB-ma8toid 1 Miscellaneom Surgical 46 

^^ peritonsillar 5 Mumps S5 

^* miscellaneous 11 Otitis Media 11 

Appendicitis 36 Pharyngitis € 

Bronchitis 20 Fnenmonia 6 

Chicken-pox 7 Poliomyelitis-anterior 1 

Colds — unclassified 88 Rheumatism S 

Diphtheria 3 Scarlet Fever 8 

Dislocations 2 Sepsis 16 

Enteritis 5 Sprains 7 

Fractures 3 Synovitis 9 

Hernia 2 Tonsillectomy 8 

Jaundice 5 Tonsilitis 88 

La Grippe 77 Tuberculosis 4 

Malaria 4 Wounds 6 

Measles 10 No diagnosis 20 

" German 26 — 

Miscellaneous Medical 73 Total 675 

Room patients 102 

Ward patients 478 

Total 675 

Discharged — well 400 

" relieved 168 

*' not relieved 3 

i* against advice 1 

Died 8 

Total 676 

Total number of hospital days 3,827 

Daily average 14.06 

Total number of operations 66 

Operations for Appendicitis 19 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR APPOINTMENTS 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit to you a report of the Appoint- 
ments Office for the year ending September 30, 1910. 

As in the past the work of the Appointments Office has been divided 
into two parts: I, Permanent Work; II, Temporary Work. 

I. PERMANENT WORK 

In the case of ahnost all teaching positions filled through the Appoint- 
ments Office the various Departments of the University have either 
acted directly or been consulted. Due credit has been given the De- 
partments in this report for positions they have secured independently 
of the Appointments Office. 

To a somewhat lesser degree the Departments have acted through 
or been consulted by the Harvard Alumni Association in relation to 
technical business positions. Reference has been made to all such cases. 

Of necessity the work of the various Departments, the Harvard 
Alumni Association and the Appointments Office is closely allied. 

(A) Registration of Teachers and Business Men: — 

1910 1009 

Harvard Appointments Office — Teaching 

Active 1,9701 2,020 

Inactive 266 267 

Harvard Alumni Association — Business .... 1,575 1,417 

Total 3,811 3,704 

(B) Calls for Teachers upon the Appointments Office: — 

1910 1909 

Direct, from Schools, Colleges, and Universities . . 491 582 

Indirect, through Teachers' Agencies 129 180 

Total 620 762 

(C) Calls from Business Houses upon the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion: — 

1910 1909 

Total 231 213 

& The deereaM In the number of teechen reclstered may be aeoounted for by the dia- 
eardlng of eome appUcaUons which have become entirely Inactive In the case of teaohen who 
have reeelTed permanent appointments or who have given up teaching for business. 
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(D) PermaneEit Teaching, AdminiBtrative, and Educalional PoaitioDB 
filled by the variouB Departments in cooperation with the Appointments 
Office: — 

Poaitioiki SalailM 

UniyersitieB or Colleges: 

Regular Teachers 82 $97,624^ 

Substitute Teachers 10 10,950 

Total 92 $108,574 

Technical Schools 11 14,875 

Normal Schools 4 5,260 

Normal and Collegiate School for Negroes .... 1 850 

PubUc High Schools 12 11,850 

Pftvate Schools 31 42,700 

Tutors or Companions (one year) 2 3,750 

Superintendents of Schools 5 9,150 

Head-masters or Prindpab 7 13,200 

Total 165 $210,209 

(B) Permanent Business Positions filled by the Harvard Altimni 
Association: — 

PMltloiM SdbitaB 

Banking Houses 2 $ 456 

Brokerage Firms 2 520 

Business Manager 1 5,000 

Commercial Agent 1 1,200 

Construction Company 1 416 

Cotton Buyers 4 2,340 

Department Store 1 520 

Editors 2 1,820 

Electrical Company 1 1,200 

Insurance 1 416 

Journalist 1 780 

Law Office 1 520 

Library Assistant 1 540 

Manufacturing iConcems 10 5,137 

Publishing Houses 3 2,080 

Secretaries 6 9,180 

Superintendent 1 1,800 

Wholesale Dealers 2* 520 

Wool Commissioner 1 206 

Total 42 $34,653 

& ft*i^»*— of three men not reported. * One mhry not reported. 
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(F) Permanent BucdneBB Podtions (Technical) filled by the Harvard 
Alumni Association: — 

Poilttoiii SalAriM 

Architect 1 $ 780 

Chemists 3 4,200 

Foreign Correspondent 1 520 

Engineer, Constiructive 1 1,825 

" Electrical 1 520 

" Mechanical 3 3,072 

Total 10 $10,917 

(0) Business Positions filled by the Departments of the University: — 

Number of 
I>«l»rtin«Bt Number of Potittoiw, 

of Positions SaUryie- SaUitat 

fillad ported 

Astronomy 1 1 % 1,000.00 

Botany 1 

Business 3 2 1,440.00 

Chemistry^ 2 2 2,600.00 

Economics 1 1 3,600.00 

Engineering* 9 8 9,638.40 

Forestry 5 4 4,540.00 

Total 22 18 122,818.40 

(H) Total number of Permanent Positions filled in 1910 as compared 
with 1909 by the Appointments Office in cooperation with the various 
Departments of the University, or by the Departments independently, 
as far as reported to the Appointments Office, or by the Harva^ Alumni 
Association: — 

19X0 1900 

Permanent Teaching, Educational 

and Administrative Positions . 165 $210,209.00 509* 
Permanent Business Positions 

filled by the Harvard Alumni 

Association 42 34,653.00 45 

Permanent Business Technical 

Positions filled by the Har- 
vard Alumni Association . . . 10 10,917.00 17 
Permanent Business Positions 

filled by the Departments 

of the University 22 22,818.40 — 



Total 239 $278,597.40^ 571 $364,974.12* 

A One potftloii SDed in ooOperatlon with the Hanrard Almnnl AaoolAtlon. 

* Two poeltlone filled In eoSperatlon with the Hairard Almnnl Aaoolatlon. 

• Selerlee not oomputed under theie dirtalooe In 1909. 

* SeUrtee of eight men not reported. 

• Sebtflee of iereii men not reported. 
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The large decrease in poeitions filled in 1910 as compared with those 
filled in 1009 can be accounted for by the fact that no Harvard Uni- 
yendty positions were counted in 1910, whereas, in 1909, 266 Harvard 
University positions were counted. 

No attempt has been made this year to compare the report table by 
table with last yesir, as so many changes were made in the form of the 
report that it would have been impracticable. 

The following tables (/) and (/) are a recapitulation of the foregoing 
tables, showing the positions filled by the various Departments of the 
University according to single and combined subjects: — 

(/) SiNGLB SUBJBCTS 

Botany 3 Latin 5 

Chemistry 7 Law 2 

Economics 8 Mathematics 10 

Education 1 Music 1 

Engineering 1 Philosophy 1 

English 27 Physics 2 

French 5 Phsrsical Training 5 

Geology 1 Political Science 1 

German 8 Psychology 5 

Greek 2 Zo6logy 2 

History 14 

Italian 1 Total 112 

(/) CoicBiNBD Subjects 

Ancient Languages 1 

Classics 6 

Chemistry, Physiology, and Geometry 1 

English and Geometry 1 

English, French, Algebra, and Geometry 1 

English and Public Speaking 1 

French and German 4 

French and Music 1 

General Teacher 2 

Latin and German 2 

History and Government 1 

Mathematics and Physics 3 

Chemistry and Physiography 1 

English, French, and Latin 1 

Latin, Greek, and German 1 

German and History 1 

Germanic Languages 1 

French, German, Latin, and Greek 1 

Physics and Chemistry 1 

Romance Languages 6 

Science 2 

Total 39 
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(jE) GBOOBAFHIOAIi DXBTRIBTrnON 





8 

tl 


Teehnlcal 
School 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1 
& 

1 




1. 


|| 

to 

m 


• • 

1 

• • 

88 

• • 

• • 

8 
1 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• « 


1 

 • 

• • 

• • 



• • 

• • 

6 

1 
8 

• • 

8 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 
« • 


Totala for 
Stat«a 


Main* 

NewHampahin 

Vtttnont .......... 



8 
8 

1 


• • 

• • 

1 
16 




1 

• • 

• • 

7 


• • 

1 

• • 

18 
1 
2 

4 
8 
1 

2 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 


• • 


1 

• • 

• • 

4 

• • 

• • 

 • 

•  

  

• • 

• • 


• • 
« • 

• m 

8 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

•  

• • 

• • 

1 

1 

• • 

1 


7 
6 

4 


Maaaaehuwtta 

Rhoda laland 


86 
1 


Conneotleut 

New York 


1 

10 

8 

4 


• • 

• • 
 • 

1 


1 


1 
1 

• • 

• • 


4 
20 


"Svw JaiMjr 


8 


PttuMylraiila 

South ATLAimo Dimioir: 
Maryland 


10 

2 


Diatrtct of Coliimbia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

Georgia 


• • 

1 
4 


• m 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 


 • 

• • 

1 

• • 


1 

• • 

1 




Plorlda 

Soirm CiNTBAL Dituign: 

Kantnoky 


1 


2 


Tazaa 


a 

7 
8 
6 
1 

4 
8 

• • 

1 
8 

1 

8 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

2 

• • 

• • 

1 


• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 


2 


NoBTB CnnmAL Dirmoir: 

Ohio 

Indiana 


10 

8 


niinola 

Miohinn 


8 

2 


WlatHmiin 


6 


MinneaoU 

North Dakota 

Iowa 

MiaKnnI 


8 

1 
2 

8 


Kanaaa 


8 


WaarBDr DmnoN: 

Colorado 


4 


Utah 


1 


Narada 

Oragon ■*••....«•• 


1 


1 
1 


Waafaington 

Oallfonila 

OaMABiA 


4 
1 

2 


• • 

• • 

• • 






1 








• • 

  

 • 

1 

• • 

• • 


4 
1 

4 


IIVflliAlTD 


1 


CmvA 


1 


• • 






m m 


2 






1 


Bmora (or aanaral traT6D . . . 


2 


• 


70 








81 




Total poaltlODa 


24 


6 


13 


2 


6 


7 


48 


20 


280 
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II. TEMPORARY WORK 

More attention has been given to this department than ever before, 
and an attempt has been made to secure statistics showing the amount 
of money earned by the men in the various occupations and the amoimt 
of time spent in earning the money. 

The average mark of the men who secured work through the office 
was found to be B — . The averages obtained by men in the different 
occupations are listed in two tables (P) and (Q) below. 

Owing to inadequate machinery when the first attempt to secure 
these statistics was made, it is impossible to present them in as concise 
a form as will be possible another year. 

No attempt has been made to compare this year's statistics with last 
year's, as new methods of counting have been introduced that would 
make any comparison imfair. On the whole, there has been a slight 
increase in the temporary work. 

Nimiber of men registered for term-time work 560 

Nimiber of men who secured term-time work 436 

Number of men registered for simimer work 584 

Niunber of men who secured summer work 204 

Total registration for term-time and summer work, allowing for men 
registered for both 956* 

(Jf ) The division of the registration among the different Departments 
of the University is as follows: — 

College 611 Dental 6 

Medical 22 Scientific 7 

Law 122 Extension 5 

Graduate 136 Unclassified 28 

Business Administration ... 13 

Divinity 6 Total 956 

iN) 

Amount earned by 436 men through the aid of the office during 

term-time $45,699.32 

Amount earned by 204 men through the aid of the office during 

the summer 20,062.40 

Total amount earned through the aid of the office $65,761.72 

* Total amount earned independently by men registered with 

the office, during the year 71,088.05 



Total amount earned by men registered with the office .... 136,849.77 

i 188 duplioate regtstrattona. 

* To about 700 Inquirlea 603 rei>lie0 were received. 
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The f oUowing table shows the niunber of temporary podtioDS filled — 
2,290 in aU: — 

(0) TXIIFOBABT WOKK 



Aooountant 

Advertiaer 

Agent 

Attendant 

Boatman 

Bookkeeper 

Boeton 1915 Exhibit . . 
Camp Councillor, tutor . 

Canvasser 

Caretaker 

Carpenter 

Cataloguer 

Chauffeur 

Choreman 

Clerk 

Coach 

Companion 

Computer 

Conductor 

Custodian 

Destroyer of Tree Pests . 

Draftsman 

Elevator Man 

Engineer 



Errandman 

EiXpressman 

Farm Hand 

Furnace Tender 

Gardener 

Genealogist 

General Man on Estate . . 
Guard, Gate Keeper, Usher 

Guide 

Hotel Employee 



1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
7 
4 
2 
2 
1 

10 
2 

65 

352 

2 

15 
1 
1 
1 
2 

10 
1 
1 
1 
101 
5 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 

32 

93 
9 



Inspector 2 

Janitor 1 

Meter Reader 55 

Monitor 179 

Musician 12 

Night School Teacher . ... 2 

Outing Class Teacher .... 4 

Painter 1 

Playground Director .... 5 

Proctor (examination) ... 115 

Proof-reader 2 

Reader 20 

Room for Services 3 

Scene Shifter, Chair Mover, etc. 8 

Secretary . 6 

Settlement Worker 8 

Snow Shoveller 5 

SoUcitor 42 

Statistician 7 

Stenographer 23 

Store Clerk 29 

Substitute for Schools ... 8 

Smnmer School Teacher . . 1 

Supervisor of Study .... 53 

Supervisor and Tutor .... 5 

TeUer 10 

Ticket Taker 383 

Time Keeper 1 

Translator 8 

Tutor and Companion ... 45 

Tutor (special subjects) . . . 127 

Typewriter 138 

Waiter 235 



2,290 
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FvnihiJ/'ytar 

Sqytambflr 80, 1909 — January S7, 1010 



PorittfftMi 



No. of 

P0fll> 

tloiui 



Advecitoer 

Botton 1015 Ezhlbtt . . . . 

Carpontfar 

Cataloguer 

Choraman 

Clerk 

Coach 

Companion 

Comimter 

Draftanaan 

Erraodman 

EzprMman 

Fumaoe Tender 

Oardener 

Gate Keeper, Guard, Uahar, 

Guide 

Janitor 

Meter Reader 

Monitor 

MuBloian 

Night School Teacher . . . 
Outing daai Teacher . . . 

Painter 

Proctor 

Proof-reader 

Reader 

Scene Shifter, Chair Mover, 

etc 

Secretary 

Snow Shoyeller 

Settlement Worker . . . . 

SoUdtor 

Statiatloian 

Stenographer 

Store Clerk 

Substitute for Schools . . . 

Supenrieor 

TeUer 

Ticket Taker 

Tranalator 

Tutor 

Typewriter 

Walter 



2 
7 
1 
2 

26 
176 
2 
7 
1 
8 

66 
6 
4 
1 

84 
1 

17 

82 
6 
2 
2 
1 

26 
2 
8 

8 
3 
6 
6 

38 
6 

12 

29 
1 

21 


64 
7 

31 

78 
116 



Hours 



890 



39 
360 

U 
83i 
193i 
7,066 
66 
133 

6i 

U86 

189 

166 

>17 

2i 

1,009 



470i 

46 

182 

i60i 

4 
1221 
329 
106i 

i2f 

1691 
»7 

• • 

*1,001 

UOl 

139 

11.326 

80 

• • 

64 

• • 

21 
767i 

• • 

18,446 



Amount 



32.660 



624.00 

04.40 

.36 

43.18 

41.70 

2,221.23 

105.00 

56.50 

1.63 

103.40 

31.60 

36.00 

12.25 

.66 

189.36 

27.00 

708.46 

664.60 

32.00 

127.44 

162.00 

1.00 

131.16 

67.50 

59.18 

81.09 

153.42 

1.83 

139.25 

505.04 

164.66 

150.62 

388.66 

125.00 

1,165.00 

36.00 

247.60 

12.00 

1,672.22 

570.60 

4,805.52 



$16,031.88 




2 
6 
1 

2 

14 

02 

2 

4 

1 

5 

41 

5 

2 

1 

30 
1 

18 

81 
5 
1 
1 
1 

25 
2 
8 

8 
2 

4 

5 
84 

8 

4 
27 

1 
14 


64 

6 
81 




110 



19« 
581 

1« 
4U 
181 
761 
88 

8i 

6ft 
87 

2 
88 

8ft 

aft 

»5ft 



81 

9 
82 
flOft 

4 

41 

164ft 

201 

1 
85 
If 

• • 

29ft 
831 
91 
49 
80 



Sis 



4 
22ft 

• • 

1671 



812.00 

15.73 

.85 

21.56 

2.96 

24.14 

68.60 

0.63 

1.63 

17.58 

.77 

7.00 

2.13 

.66 

'4.65 

27.00 

64.11 

6.97 

6.80 

75.44 

80.00 

1.00 

6.25 

88.75 

7.39 

1.00 

26.03 

.45 

27.85 

14.20 

0.52 

0.57 

14.39 

125.00 

83.21 

4.00 

4.58 

2.40 

58.94 

21.95 

48.10 






B~ 

I> + 
B — 
C + 
CH- 
B-l- 
B — 
B 

B — 
C + 
C + 
B — 
B~ 

B — 

B 

C-h 

B~ 

C-f- 

B 

C-h 

c+ 

B + 
C — 

B — 



B~ 
B — 
B — 
C-h 
B — 
B — 
B — 
B — 
B — 
B — 
B — 
C-h 
B — 
B~ 
C-h 



1 StatletloiooinpUed upon number of man who reported only. TeBnanliaTaiioiraportQd. 
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(Q) Tbbm-Tiicb Emflotmbnt 
Second ha!f'-y9car 

Jftniuuy as. 1910 — Jwm 28, 1010 



Pbtftkna 




No. of 
pofll- 
ttoDs 



1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

81 

186 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

45 

4 

1 

8 

18 

1 

88 

07 

6 

2 

1 

75 

12 

2 

8 

2 

4 

1 



7 

82 

5 

1 

820 

1 

53 

10 

50 

120 



Hoan 



1,180 



7 
14 

• • 

5 
2,481 

• • 

248« 
2,718 

• • 

770 

125 

16 

20 

• • 

1* 
75 
85i 

8 

• • 

116 



178 



2,2881 
154 



«705 
288 



Amount 



1,7081 



121,2421 



83,171i 



$1.75 

18.50 

75.00 

2.00 

1.106.45 

150.00 

77.40 

778.55 

561.20 

161.84 

25.00 

4.80 

1.00 

50.00 

.50 

19.50 

7.60 

2.00 

144.00 

60.25 

5.00 

11,782.55 

662.80 

156.00 

108.00 

108.00 

2,238.90 

77.75 

20.00 

166.49 

256.20 

178.00 

38.40 

285.63 

1,085.00 

12.113.55 

12,400.00 

5.00 

641.00 

1.50 

3,622.10 

5,627.50 

352.37 

5,508.88 



880,667.40 




1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

20 

88 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

87 

8 

1 

8 

18 

1 

87 

98 

5 

2 

1 

74 

10 

2 

8 

2 

4 

1 

6 

7 

25 

2 

1 

829 

1 

42 

10 

81 

112 




12 
801 

• • 

770 
621 
16 
20 

• • 

1* 

a 

IH 

8 

• • 

81 



84* 



80 
15i 



285 

• • 

39* 



1 
421 



1911 



150.00 

3.87 

8.78 

187.06 

161.84 

12.50 

4.80 

1.90 

50.00 

.50 

.53 

2.53 

2.00 

18.00 

5.32 

5.00 

46.82 

7.12 

31.20 

51.50 

108.00 

30.18 

7.78 

10.00 

55.49 

128.10 

59.33 

38.40 

39.27 

156.00 

91.89 

1,200.00 

5.00 

1.95 

1.50 

86.24 

562.75 

11.37 

49.62 



C+ 

c 

B~ 
B- 
B- 
C+ 

c+ 

B- 
C + 

c+ 

B- 
C- 

t« 
B + 
C+ 
B- 
B + 
C+ 
B- 
A> 
C+ 
B- 
C+ 
C + 
A 

B+ 
B- 
C+ 
B- 
B- 
C+ 
B- 
B- 
B- 
B- 

B- 
B- 

C+ 
B- 
B- 
B- 

C+ 



1 Stotlsttes Qomplled apon number of men who reported only. 18 men hare not reported. 
* Desger (t) IndSeetee men not In ooUege 1909-10. 
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(B) Smacm Emflotiimnt 

JOM 29, 1010— Stpt«Db«r 80. 1010 



POiltlOIH 



AdrsrtlMr 

Acsnt 

AttencUnt 

Boatman 

Bookkeeper 

Cunp Couneillor, Tutor 

Caretaker 

Catalocuer 

Chauffeur 

Choreman 

Clerk 

ComiMmlon ...... 

Custodian 

Draf teman 

Farm Hand 

General Bdan on Ertate . 

Guide 

Hotel Employee . . . . 

Inapector 

Playground Dtreotor . . 

Ptoctor 

Room for Se rvl eee . . . 
Settlement Worker . . 

Stenographer 

Summer School Teaohar 

Time Keeper 

Tutor 

Tutor and Companion . 
Typewriter 



No. of 
port- 
tione 



1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 


40 
6 
1 
1 
8 
2 

70 

1 
4 

15 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

48 

86 
1 



201 



Hours 



40 

• • 

40 



1,162 

» • 

1181 
1.827 



40i 

•  

4.«26| 

• m 

107} 
1011 

• • 

1,7671 



0.0281 



Amount 



$12.26 

06.60 

10.60 

100.00 

66.00 

716.00 

803.33 

230.00 

64.00 

20.40 

620.08 

048.76 

1.00 

14.78 

36.76 

136.60 

1.301.80 

726.66 

220.00 

210.00 

107.76 

16.00 

120.00 

60.76 

260.00 

00.00 

8,860.26 

0,048.26 

6.00 



880,063.40 



I 



a 



1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
8 

86 
6 

■1 
1 
2 
2 

61 

1 
4 

16 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



84 
1 




r 

< 



1 

I 



I 



40 

• • 

20 



676 

 • 

141 

62 



40i 
00 



13 



601 



6Q« 



812.25 

47.80 

5.25 

100.00 
66.00 

178.75 

106.66 

116.00 

64.00 

3.67 

17.07 

180.75 
1.00 
14.78 
17.87 
67.75 
27.23 
80.74 

22a00 
62.50 
13.18 
16.00 

120.00 
2638 

26aoo 

00.00 

06J3 

202.59 

5.00 



(5) SuMMXB Emplotxsmt 

POrtttont flDed by the Dowrtmants of the UnlTerMty Independently 

• Number of 

Department Number of Positions, 

of Positions Salary 

filled reported 

Business 8 7 

Economics 1 1 

Forestry 6 6 

Total 15 14 



$788 

658 

1,548 

$2,994 



ROGER ALDEN DERBY, 

Secretary far Employment 
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ORDINARY DEGREES CONFERRED, 1906-10 

1906 1007 1008 1000 1010 

Bachelors of Arts 874 U8 879 421 462 

Bachelors of Arte out of course 62 68 60 78 62 

Bachelors of Science 62 79 60 60 67 

Bachelors of Science oat of coarse 18 17 10 18 12 

Bachelors of Dirinity 6 7 12 12 6 

Bachelors of Divini^ oat of coarse ...... 

Bachelors of Laws 178 188 169 168 182 

Bachelors of Laws oat of coarse 18 28 18 14 11 

Bachelors of Agricaltoral Science 2 6 7 6 1 

Bachelors of Agricaltoral Science oat of coarse 2 1 

Doctors of Medicine 80 70 69 66 78 

Doctors of Medicine oat of coarse 1 2 8 

Doctors of Dental Medicine 84 24 18 10 24 

Doctors of Dental Medicine oat of coarse ... 6 

Masters of Arts 110 124 116 112 142 

Masters of Arts oat of coarse 4 8 8 7 

Masters of Science 8 2 4 8 4 

Maaters of Science oat of coarse 

Doctors of Philosophy 46 88 48 3S 87 

Doctors of Science 1 

Metallargieal Engineers 

Mining Engineers 8 1 8 6 8 

Masters in Civil Engineering 2 1 2 1 

Masters in Mechanical Engineering 8 4 

Masters in Electrical Engineering 1 8 4 

Masters in Electrical Engineering oat of coarse 1 

Masters in Architectare 2 1 2 2 

Masters iq Landscape Architectare 1 1 1 

Masters in Forestry 2 4 6 8 

Masters in Bosiness Administration 8 

Totals ^81 1098 ^64 1011 1081 



TlfrDEX 



Acconatf, The S2 

AdminittraliTe Boardi 90, 76, 106, 121 

ijOMissiov, Report of (he Chainnan of the CoBunhtee on S52 

AdmiMioii RequiremenU 10, 863 

AdTifertf Committee of .... 6, 76 

AgBftiz, Alexander, death of 5, 816, 880 

Age of Freahmen > 84 

Amef, James Barr, death of . . . « . -» 15, 136 

Andorer-Hanrard Library 16 

Andorer Theological Seminary 19, 188 

Apflstoh Chapel ahd PmLUPS Bbookb Housb, Report on 188 

ApponrTMSXTS Office, Report on 871 

AnxoLD Arborbtum, Report on • 185 

Abt Musbux, Fooo, Report on ... 830 

Athlbtio Spobts, Report of the Chairman of the Committee on 85 

Baseball 88 

Badcetball 85 

Expenditures •.•.•.•.••«.•.• 87 

Class in General Athletics for Freshmen . 86 

Football 86 

Gradoate Treasurer 86 

Personnel of the Committee ' 85 

BoTAHio Gabdbk, Report on . . s . . . . • 189 

BoTAHiOAL MusBim, Report on 193 

Chapel Services, Change in •.-.•.• 14, 188 

Chbxioal Laboratobt, Report on 197 

Choice of ElectiTes 6,67 

Christian, Henry A 17, 143 

Class of 1885, Gift of 82 

College Dormitories 13 

College Entrance Examination Board 11, 75 

Cashing, Harvey 17,143 

Cutting, William Bayard, Jr., death of 89, 177 

Dean's List 79 

Deaths of Students 72, 89, 867 

Deficit 83 

Degree with Distinction 68 

Degrees — 

Juris Doctor 16, 140 

Doctor of PubUc Health 17, 148 

Associate in ArU 81, 69, 841 

Degrees conferred, 1906-10 881 



I 
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Dbhtal School, Report on 168 

Coones of instmction 168 

Dedication of New Building 169 

Enrolment of Students 168 

Eyening Coarse 168 

librEiy 168 

Memorial Fnnd, Joseph Warren Smith, Jr 168 

Research Department, Organization of 167 

Statistics 164 

Dining Halls 14 

DiYimTT School, Report on 188 

AndoTer Theological Seminary 188 

Courses of instruction 130 

Degrees awarded 130 

Enrolment 188 

Interchange of Instruction with Faculty of Arts and Sciences .... 189 

King's Chapel Lectures 183 

Library 136 

Registration Statistics . ^ 188 

Summer School of Theology 133 

Dedication of Tablet in Chapel 135 

Effect of Rank in College on Standing in the Professional Schools .... 8 

ElectiTes, Choice of ...... . . . •. 6, 67 

Extension, Uniyersity 19, 69, 840 

Faculty of Abtb and Soiskces, Report on 86 

Degree with Distinction 68 

List of Courses 86 

New Rules for the Choice of Electires 67 

Smith, Clement Lawrence, death of 71 

Special Oral Examination in French or German 68 

Supplementary Instruction 68 

Fellowships 104 

Fooo Abt Musbum, Report on 830 

Football 16, 86 

Free Public Lectures at Medical School 844 

Freshman Dormitories 13 

Obbmabio Musbum, Report on 834 

Gifts 88, 104, 181, 140, 177, 187, 196, 197, 810, 888, 834, 848 

Graduate School of Applied Scibngb, Report on 109 

Appointment of Gordon McKay Prof essor 118 

Bussey Institution 114 

Degrees of S.D. and A.M., Administration of 116 

Department of Architecture 113 

Department of Landscape Architecture 113 

Division of Engineering Ill 

Diyision of Forestry . . ,* 114 

Division of Mining and Metallurgy . . . 118 

Enrolment in 109 

Lawrence Scientific School, Distribution of Students in 109 



284 INDEX 

Pi 

Oraduatb School ov Arts avd Soukcss, Report on 89 
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TREASURER'S STATEMENT FOR 1909-10 



To THE Board of Oysbseebb of Habyabd College : — 

The Treasurer submits the annual statement of the financial 

affairs of the University, for the eleven months ending June 30, 

1910. 

The net income of the general investments for this period 

was divided at the rate of 4 per cent, among the Funds to 

which these investments belong. 

From the income of all bonds bought at a premium for 

general investments $10,215.19 was credited to the various 

accounts concerned, and for special investments $1,858.12, as 

the fair yearly repayment to make good the premiums at the 

maturity of the bonds. 



CHARLES F. ADAMS, 2d, Treasurer. 



BosTOH, January, 1911. 



Exhibit A 



BAIiANCE SHEET 

June SO, 1910 



ASSETS 
Cash xh Banks: 

Bonar, $41,870.08 

Treasarer — General, 167,028.77 

Treararer — Special — Schedule 1, .... 7,092.47 $216,491.27 



AocouNTs Rbcbivablb: 

Term Bills of January, 1910, $1,248.01 

Term Bills of June, 1910, . . . 129,646.85 

Sundry accounts of Bursar's office, .... 10,101.20 

Interest accrued, 1,248.06 142,288.61 



IifTBHTOKT — Stores, 8,410.69 



Insukakcb Unsxpiiubd, 4,222.05 



Inybstmbkts : 

Securities — Special — Schedule 1, .... $2,646,296.88 

Securities — General — Schedule 2, .... 16,118,808.68 

Land and Buildings — Special — Schedule 1, 1,405,818.68 

Land and Buildings — General— Schedules, 2,946,960.02 28,112,878.96 



$28,482,786.58 



NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year from July 81 
to June 80, the restricted income for the month of July, 1910, amounting to 
$176,680.81, which would have been available in a fiscal year of tweWe months, 
is excluded from the figures for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1910. 



Exhibit A 



BALANCE SHEET 

Jane 80, 1910 



LIABILITIES 
AooouHTS Patablb: 

Salarief and Aids, $282,215.23 

I>epotit8 and Advance Payments, 10,996.46 $248,210.67 

CAmAL: 

Gains and Loaaes for General InTestments, 680,121.68 

Income on General Inyestments Unapportioned, 168.64 

Fonda and Gifts, Angast 1, 1909, $22,028,696.66 

General Suspense, August 1, 1909, 28,771.80 

$21,994,924.86 
Gifts for Capital — BzhibitD, $681,460.14 
Gains and losses in TaluaHon 

of Special Investments, . . 66,728.17 
Unexpended balances of appro- 
priations charged as expense 
in prior years, now credited : 

College, 7,284.62 

Medical School, 6,776.62 

Unexpended balances of new 
gifts for buildings, .... 197,949.89 869,187.74 

$22,864,062.09 
General Deficit ~ Exhibit B, 194,821.46 

Funds andGifts— June 80, 1910, 

Schedule 4, $22,766,864.64 

General Suspense, Credit 

Balances, June 80, 1910, 

Schedule 6, 130,969.82 

$22,897,828.86 
L€9» General Suspense,Debit 
Balances, June 80, 1910, 
Schedule 6, 288,688.22 $22,669,240.64 22,669,240.64 

$28,482,786.68 



Exhibit B 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOKE AND 



For the year ended June SO, 1910 

INCOME 
Rbstrigtbo Ingomb: 

From Spkoial Iktbstmbkts, 
Interest and DiTidendi— Schedule 1, . . . . $90,021.28 
Rents of Land and Buildings, . . $138,585.20 
Less Operating Expenses, . . . 75,471.81 58,113.39 

Net Income — Schedule 1, $148,134.67 

From Gbnbral Intbbthbkts, 
Interest and Diyidends on 
Securities — Schedule 2, . . .$579,762.54 

Bank Balances, 3,634.02 

Advances to Departments and 
Miscellaneous, 12,979.81 $596,876.37 

Rents of Land and Buildings, . . $228,836.72 
Less Operating Expenses, . . . 84,244.29 

Net Income — Schedule 3, 139,592.43 

Total Income General Investments, .... $735,968.80 
Less balance remaining after apportion- 
ment to the Funds and Gifts, 20.12 

Net Income General Investments appor- 
tioned, 735,948.68 

Gifts for Immediate Use — Exhibit E $447,287.74 

Less Unexpended balances of new gifts for 
buildings, added to Funds and Gifts — 
Exhibit A, 197,949.39 249,388.35 

Sales of PublicationB, Materials, etc 38,085.60 

Gbhbbal Inoomb: 

Tuition Fees, $639,655.07 

Laboratory Fees, 32,208.86 

Other Fees, 64,240.98 

Gross Rents of College Dormitories, etc 92,383.67 

Sales of Publications, Materials, etc 24,444.78 852,938.86 

$2,024,440.66 
GeneralDeflcit — to Exhibit A 194,821.45 

$2,219,262,11 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year from July 31 
to June 30, the restricted income for the month of July, 1910, amounting to 
$175,530.31, which would have been available in a fiscal year of twelve months, 
is excluded from the figures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910. 



Exhibit B 

CONSOUDATED STATEMEITT OF INCOME AND 

EXFENDITUBE 

For the year ended June 30, 1910 

EXPENDITURE 

from Rbstbictsd Income for : 

AdminiBtratiTe Purposes, $5,862.97 

Educational Purposes, 862,886.16 

Other ActiTitie 521,882.21 

Aids, 189,591.17 $1,029,622.51 



Prom Genebal Imgoiie for : 

AdministratiTe Purposes, $118,505.04 

Educational Purposes, 869,401.98 

Other Activities, 69,700.28 

Aids 12,787.00 1,066,894.25 



Repairs and equipment of College dormitories, . $6,478.21 
Caretaking and operating expenses of College 
dormitories, 26,956.91 88,485.12 

Repairs and equipment of land and buildings for 
general purposes, . $26,680.40 

Caretaking and operating expenses of land and 
buildings for general purposes, 64,129.88 90,810.28 



$2,219,262.11 



nrOOME AND EXFSKDITUBE 

For the year ended 



IirCOMB 



Unlverrity (Sch. 7), 

College, including Oradnaie Schools 
(Sch. 8), . . . , 

Library (Sch. 9)» 

Oradoate School of BnsineBs Adminis- 
tration (Sch. 11), 

Divinity School (Sch. 12), 

Law School (Sch. 18), 

Medical School (Sch. 14), 

Dental School (Sch. 15), 

Bnssey Instltation (Sch. 16), .... 

Arnold Arboretam (Sch. 17), ... . 

Botanic Garden (Sch. 18), 

Botanical Mnsenm (Sch. 19), .... 

Gray Herbarium (Sch. 20), 

Obserratory (Sch. 21), 

Museum of Comp. Zoology (Sch. 22), 

Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology (Sch. 28), . . 

Semitic Museum (Sch. 24), 

Germanic Museum (Sch. 25), .... 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum 
(Sch. 26), 

Appleton Chapel (Sch. 27), 

Phillips Brooks House (Sch. 28), . . 

Hemenway Gymnasium (Sch. 29), . . 

Stillman Infirmary (Sch. 80), .... 

Funds and Gifts for Special 
Purposes (Sch. 81), . . $369,791.77 

LeiM Unexpended balances 
of new gifts for buildings, 197,949.89 

Less Deficits of the follow- 
ing departments included 
in the above expenditure 
of other departments and 
deducted to show the total 
net expenditure : 

AppletonChapel(Sch.27),$10,516.08 
Hemenway Gym. (Sch. 29), 10,084.05 



Restricted Gknenl Total 

$58,224.81 $8,971.00 $67,195.31 

481,409.42 577,482.44 1,008,841.86 

55,490.68 112.11 55,602.79 



25,906.88 


15,399.22 


41,306.10 


30,805.25 


9,315.28 


89,620.53 


82,841.18 


113,575.00 


145,916.18 


157,540.56 


77,551.80 


285,092.86 


2,720.24 


19,248.41 


21,968.65 


14,213.20 




14,218.20 


46,256.94 




45,256.94 


12,791.79 




12,791.79 


1,569.10 




1,569.10 


16,045.18 




16,045.18 


48,889.09 




43,889.09 


30,743.51 




30,743.51 


10,148.19 




10,148.19 


15,611.31 




15,611.31 


2,573.47 




2,573.47 


9,260.67 




9,260.67 


8,053.33 




8,053.33 


1,372.96 




1,872.96 




2,153.25 


2,168.25 


3,274.16 


19,598.40 


22,872.56 



171,842.38 



171,842.88 



$1,180,583.75 $843,356.91 $2,023,940.66 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year from July 31 
to June 30, the restricted income for the month of July, 1910, amounting to 
$175,530.81, which would have been available in a fiscal year of twelve months, 
is excluded from the figures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910. 
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Exhibit C 



BY DEPARTMENTS 

June 30, 1910 

EXPBKDITUBB ObKBRAL 

Deficit Snrplas 

$61,007.86 $16,187.45 

1,089,197.68 80,855.82 

86,778.28 81,170.44 

28,927.19 12,878.91 

36.368.58 8,252.00 

117,066.61 28,849.52 

259,685.55 24,548.19 

33,889.42 11,920.77 

26,596.67 12,383.47 

48,179.42 2,922.48 

6,800.65 5,991.14 

1,503.18 65.92 

17,669.00 1,628.82 

57,226.28 13,337.19 

37,383.42 6,639.91 

11,370.45 1,222.26 

22.480.59 6,869.28 

1,550.82 1,028.15 

18,981.73 9,721.06 

18,569.41 ' 

1,880.74 7.78 

12,237.80 

21,557.59 1,314.97 

233,009.42 61,167.04 

$2,239,362.24 



20,600.13 



$2,818,762.11 $263,884.51 $69,068.06 
~ 69,068.06 

$194,821.45 



Dispofition of Greneral Deficit or Surplus 
FuiTDS AND Gifts Qbnbbal Suspbhse 



Debit 



Credit 
$16,187.45 



Debit 



99,048.80 19,618.62 987.78 
82,077.56 2,393.83 1,486.71 



Credit 



61.59 





575.00 




11,808.91 




1,018.56 




2,233.44 




3,785.74 




25,063.78 




820.82 


25,364.01 




1,000.00 


49.16 


10,969.98 
12,888.47 




4,133.83 


1,211.35 








30.01 




5,961.18 




65.92 






40.42 




1,588.40 




18,408.98 


1,524.12 


1,452.83 




154.60 


116.40 


6,601.71 




666.62 




555.64 




7,542.06 


672.78 








1,050.59 


27.44 





9,248.88 



472.18 



267.74 259.96 



297.24 



1,017.73 



20,618.89 81,785.98 



1167,588.99 $70,296.44 $143,670.48 $46, 141.58 
70,296.44 == 46,141.58 == 



$97,292.55 



$97,528.90 
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Exhibit D 

GIFTS FOB CAPITAL 

June 30, 1910 

ESTABLISHING NEW FUNDS OR INCREASING OLD ONES 

From the estate of James Barr Ames, of the Class of 1868, 
of Cambridge, Mass., $10,000, to constitute the principal of 
the Ames Fund. '^ The income shall annually be paid to the 
Dean of the Harvard Law School or in default of a Dean to 
some member of the Faculty of the Harvard Law School, to 
be used at the discretion of that Faculty for the benefit of the 
School. No other accounting shall be required for the expendi- 
ture of the income than the receipt of the Dean or other mem- 
ber of the Faculty of the Law School who receives the same, 
that it has been received by him to be used for the benefit of 
the School in such ways as may seem advisable to its Faculty 
for the time being." 

From an anonymous giver, securities valued at $44,000, 
without restriction beyond the payment of a certain annuity. 

For addition to the principal of the Fund for the Professor- 
ship of Hygiene, $14,000, from the anonymous founder of this 
Fund. 

For the Arnold Arboretum Fund, from 

Heni7 P. Curtis $10 

B.F.Keith 110 

Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture . . 500 

9620 

From Winthrop Ames, $1,000, to be added to the ** Lowell 
Fund for a Botanic Grarden." 

From Mrs. William S. BuUard, $25,000 additional, '<In 
accordance with the expressed wish of my son, Stephen 
BuUard, lately deceased, and as a gift from him, ... to be 
added to the endowment fund of the Bullard Professorship 
of Neuropathology . . . ." 

From members of the Class of 1881, $1,360, to be added 
to the '« Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund of the Class of 1881." 

12 



QTFIS FOR CAPITAL 13 

From members of the Class of 1882, $5,624,659 to be added 
to the Fund of the Class of 1882, established on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their graduation. 

From members of the Class of 1883, $4,829.33, to be added 
to the <« Class of 1883 Fund," established on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their graduation. 

From members of the Class of 1884, $15,000, to be added 
to the '' Class of 1884 Fund," established on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their graduation. 

From members of the Class of 1885, to conmiemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their graduation, $105,097.01, 
which with the additional gifts pledged, increasing the amount 
to $111,839.68, «' shall be designated as the 'Class of 1885 
Gift,' the principal to be permanently invested with the general 
funds of the University, the income only to be used for the 
benefit of Harvard College ; but without other restriction." 

From the estate of John Clarence Cutter, securities valued 
at $13,319.75, the net income, after the payment of a certain 
annuity, to be used under specified conditions for an annual 
course of free public lectures which shall be called the *' Cutter 
Lectures on Preventive Medicine " and shall be delivered in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

From the estate of Emma Howe Proctor, $500, for the 
general purposes of the Dental School. 

From Mrs. Robert D. Evans, $5,000, to be added to the 
Dental School Endowment Fund. 

From William F. Drea, $10, towards the Class of 1909 
Dental Endowment Fund. 

From Edwin Ginn, $100, to be added to the Charles Follen 
Folsom Memorial Fund in the Medical School. 

From Adolphus Busch, $50,000 additional to his gift for the 
erection of a new building for the Germanic Museum. This 
gift is not restricted to endowment, but by vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows it is to be so held, the income to be used for 
the maintenance of the new building. 
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From Mrs. Arthur W. Blake, $450, to be added to the 
F. B. Greenough Fund for Surgical Research. 

Through the Harvard Medical Alumni Association, $500, 
to be added to the principal of the Harvard Medical Alumni 
Fund, established in 1907 by the Association. The income of 
the Fund is to be added to the principal, or applied to increase 
the salary of one or more of the younger instructors in the 
Medical School, or to be applied otherwise in accordance with 
the wishes of the Association. 

From Henry L. Higginson, $50,000 additional, for the 
general purposes of the University. 

From Jose Brunetti y Gayoso, Duke of Arcos, and Virginia 
Woodbury Lowery Brunetti, Duchess of Arcos, in memory of 
their brother, Woodbury Lowery of the Class of 1875, $20,000, 
'* to be held as a perpetual fund bearing his name, the income 
to be awarded from year to year by the President and Fellows 
to some person, preferably an instructor or graduate of Har- 
vard University, to enable him to carry on research in histori- 
cal archives, preferably those relating to American History in 
the archives of foreign countries and more particularly in Spain. 
The income for any one year may be all awarded to one per- 
son, or in parts to more than one person, as the President and 
Fellows may deem best. In case there is in any year no 
person to whom they think it wise to award it, the income 
for that year may be held in reserve to be used at a later time, 
or may be added to the principal/' 

From Mrs. Charles Elliott Perkins, $30,000, to establish, 
in memory of her husband, scholarships in Harvard University 
for students from Iowa, '* the scholarships to be forever known 
and designated as the 'Charles Elliott Perkins Scholarships.'" 

<< ... It is my desire that the benefits of this foundation 
shall be open to those desiring a so-called classical or liberal 
education, and to those desiring to fit themselves for the pro- 
fessions ; and especially that young men who intend to pursue 
technical studies in preparation for a career in business or 
engineering may be encouraged by these scholarships to 
precede their technical studies, or combine them, with such 
liberal studies as shall contribute to their breadth of view. 
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sympathy with all humane interests, and capacity for ultimate 
leadership." 

In fulfilment of the purpose above described, the giver 
desires the income of the fund to be divided among four or 
more scholarships, in accordance with the terms of trust, which 
provide, as follows, in part : — 

«' I. One undergraduate scholarship of at least $300, to be 
offered annually to bona fide residents of Des Moines County 
upon graduation from the Burlington High School, . . . If no 
award is made, or the recipient fails to be admitted, the income 
is to be added to the principal. 

^'11. Two undergraduate scholarships of $300 each, to be 
offered annually to studejits from Iowa high schools, ... 

''III. One graduate scholarship of $300, to be offered each 
year to a graduate of an Iowa college or university in any of the 
graduate or professional departments of Harvard University. 

'* In case the income of the fund should be more than su£S- 
cient to pay the stipends above mentioned, the President and 
Fellows may, at their discretion, add such excess of income to 
the principal, or increase the amount of the stipends, or create 
additional scholarships for Iowa students. I hope that if the sti- 
pends of the undergraduate scholarships are increased, the maxi- 
mum stipend will be given to the Burlington Scholarship. . . . 

''In making the foregoing statements of my wishes and 
intentions, I desire to impose as absolute requirements, 

" First — The name of the scholarships. 

" Second — The limiting of the recipients to Iowa boys. 

" Third — The maintenance of at least one scholarship avail- 
able only to bona fide residents of Des Moines County gradu- 
ating from the Burlington High School, or the public school 
which takes its place. 

" I hope that the President and Fellows will be governed in 
other particulars by my expressed wi0hes, but, realizing that 
conditions may change in the future, I impose no further trust 
than is set out in the preceding paragraph, leaving it to the 
discretion of the President and Fellows to see to it that the 
scholarships are assigned in such manner from year to year, and 
from generation to generation, as shall best serve the interest 
of the State of Iowa." 
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From a graduate of Princeton University, $10,000, "to 
found the Princeton Fellowship at Harvard," without other 
conditions. 

From the estate of Miss Eliza O. Ropes, of Salem, Mass., 
securities valued at $56,730, and $5,550.50 in cash, the amount 
of dividends on the above securities, with interest on the same, 
received by the executors < < for the support of, or to assist in 
endowing, a Professorship to be known as the Nathaniel Ropes 
Chair of Political Economy. If the incofne from the stock is 
more than sufficient for the support of the professorship, the 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, of which 
Professor F. W. Putnam is at the present time Curator, to 
annually receive the surplus." 

From Robert W. Sayles, $5,000, to be added to the Fund 
which he established, the income of which is to be used for the 
support of a summer course in structural or stratigraphical 
geology conducted preferably in the mountain region of western 
North America. 

From the estate of Amey Richmond Sheldon (Mrs. Frederick 
Sheldon), of Newport, R. I., $15,250 additional, for the 
Frederick Sheldon Fund, " the income thereof to be applied 
in the discretion of and under rules to be prescribed by the 
President and Fellows aforesaid to the further education of 
students of promise and standing in the University by pro- 
viding them with facilities for further education by travel after 
graduation, or by establishing travelling scholarships." 

To establish the Joseph Wan-en Smith, Jr., Memorial Fund, 
the income of which is to be used for the general purposes of 
the Dental School without further restriction, from 

The family of Joseph Warren Smith, Jr $10,000 

Walter A. Davis 100 

Samuel T. Elliott,- 100 

Paul H. Shinn 26 

$10,225 

For the Teachers' Endowment Fund, $13,390.53 additional, 
from previous contributors. 
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In memory of Julian Palmer Welsh, of the Class of 1897, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., $1,288.90 and a bond for $1,000, par value, 
to establish a memorial fund which is to accumulate until it 
amounts to $3,000. *' The income of the fund is then to be 
spent in buying for the Harvard College Library books in 
English and American literature, two subjects in which Mr. 
Welsh was much interested. The income of this fund is, how- 
ever, to be charged on demand with the expense (not to exceed 
$100) of designing and engraving a book-plate." 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock, of Worcester, Mass., 
$10, the seventh payment of that amount for establishing the 
Jerome Wheelock Fund of $100,000. 

From the estate of Augustus Woodbury, D.D. 1849, of 
Concord, N. H. : — 

$1,000, to be used for the benefit of the Divinity School, 
** in such manner and for such purposes as the Faculty of said 
 Divinity School ' shall see fit.'* 

$2,000, to establish **the * Augustus Woodbury Scholar- 
ship', the income of which shall be given to such students 
in said College as the President and Fellows may select, 
the primary condition being that such student shall have been 
prepared for college at Phillips Exeter Academy in Exeter, 
New Hampshire." 

Three other scholarships were provided for by Dr. Wood- 
bury's will, one in Brown University and two in Dartmouth 
College. *'And I request the corporation of the Colleges 
above mentioned ... to allow the funds for scholarships in 
their respective institutions to accumulate before the income is 
paid as directed : to wit . . . that in Harvard College to 
accumulate for four years from the date of receipt, to the 
end that one scholarship in one or other of said colleges 
shall be assigned annually and with the hope that such 
scholarship will be considered a worthy object of attainment 
by some member of the graduating class of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and thus become an incentive to diligence in study." 

From Frederick Cheever Shattuck, $4,000 in cash, and 
securities valued at $13,000, the first payment on account of 
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his offer of $25,000, to establish «< The Henry P. Waloott 
Fellowship in Clinical Medicine." 

<*The income of this Fund is to provide for the support of 
a Fellow in Clinical Medicine, who shall receive his appoint- 
ment from the Corpomtion on nomination by the Jackson 
Professor of Clinical Medicine ; who, while the holder of tlie 
Fellowship, shall not engage in private practice, but devote his 
time to teaching and clinical research work." 

From eight anonymous givers, $532 additional, to be added 
to the Hai*vard Dental Alumni Endowment Fund. 

From the estate of Henry S. Nourse, $6,062.47, on account 
of the principal of Mr. Nourse's residuary bequest. 

From the proceeds of the sale of the old Medical School 
building, $40,000.00, the balance of which, after the extinction 
of advances to the Medical School, is, by vote of the President 
and Fellows, to be added to the Henry L. Pierce (Besidumiy) 
Fund in the Medical School. 

Tlie total amount of these gifts for capital acoouni is 
$581^450.14^ as shomn in Exliilit A. 
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Jane 80, 1910 

From Edwin II. Abbot, $200, in accordance with the teims 
of his letter of gift, to be added to the Teachers' Endowment 
Fund. 

From D. Webster Abercrombie, $50 additional, to be 
credited to Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Heturned. 
** Thoagh my own indebtedness to the Loan Fund while an 
undergraduate at Harvard was discharged many years ago, 
I still have great appreciation of the help it was to me, . . .** 

From the Acsculapian Club, $150, ** to be awarded during 
the academic year 1910-11 as a scholarship to a deserving 
white student in the first year class of the Harvard Medical 
School, said scholarship to bear the name of the Aescuhipiau 
Club Scholarship." 

From John S. Ames, $846.36, for the Division of Forestry, 
for repairs on the ** Marsh House" belonging to the Harvard 
Forest in Petersham and for certain other expenses. 

From Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, $100, for anatomical research. 

From an anonymous giver, $428, to pay for a series of 
lectures on Tropical Agriculture, given in the autumn of 1S)09 
in Cambridge by Dr. John C. Willis, Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens in Ceylon. 

From an anonymous giver, $4,253.98, towards the support 
of the Clinic at the Harvard Medical School. 

From an anonymous giver, $350, for the Ricardo Prize 
Scholarship for 1910-11. 

From an anonymous giver, $200, towards meeting the 
expenses of a clinical study of cancer under the direction of 
the Cancer Commission of Harvard University. 

From an anonymous giver, $250, for the salary of a secretary 
for the Cancer Commission of Harvard University. 

i» 
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From an anonymous giver, $500, for the payment of an 
additional salary in the Medical School. 

From an anonymous giver, $50 additional, towards the 
return of aid he received while a student in Harvard College, 
to be used during the year to aid a certain undergraduate. 

From an anonymous giver, $50, to be used as the income of 
Scholarship Funds is used. 

From an anonymous giver, $2,500 additional, ** for immediate 
use by the Depailment of Social Ethics." 

From an anonymous giver, $1,000, **to be applied to Fel- 
lo^i^hips in the Department of Social Ethics." 

For an addition to the building at the Arnold Arboretum, 
from 

Ernest B. Dane $1,000 

Mrs. Robert D. EvanM 5,000 

Walter Hanneweil 5,000 

Charleii S. Sargent * * • 5,000 

Mrs. Francis W. Sargent 5,000 

Mrs. Robert G. Shaw 5,000 

Bayard Thayer 5,000 

Mrs. Bayard Thay»*r 6,000 

Frank G. Webstir 6,000 

$41,000 

To increase the income of the Arnold Arboretum for the 
ye^r 1909-10, from 



Mrs, George R. Agassiz . 

Thomas Allen 

Frederick L. Ameti . . . . 

John S. Ames 

Miss Mary S. Ames . . . 

Oliver Ames 

Lars Anderson 

Mrs. Larz Anderson . . . 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Francis R. Appleton . . . 
John Jacob Astor . . . . 
Miss Ellen B. Baoon . . . 
Walter C. Baylies . . . . 
Boylston A. Bcal . . . . 

Amount carried forward 



$1,000 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
10 



Amount brought forward 

£. Pierson Beebc 

George Nixon Black .... 
Mrs. Arthur W. Blake . . . 

Francis Blake 

Peter B. Bradley 

Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee . 
Mrs. John L. Bremer .... 
Miss Helen O. Bricc . . . . 

Peter C. Brooks 

Shepherd Brooks 

E. 8. C 



Mrs. Louis Cabot 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Chapin • 
Alexander Cochrane 



$2,810 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
300 
100 



$2,810 Amount carried forwanl 



$8,910 
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Fob the Abnold Abbobbtum (^eonitnued) 



Amount brought forward . . 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. Codman 

BAlsB Alice S. Coffin 

Charles A. Coffin 

Robert J. Collier 

Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge . . 
T. Jefferson Coolidge . . . . 

F. G. Crane 

W. Murray Crane 

Zenas Crane 

Mrs. Charles P. Curtis . . . . 
Mrs. Charles H. Dalton . . . 

Ernest B. Dane 

Mrs. Ernest B. Dane 

Mrs. Arthur E. Davis . . . . 

George Dexter 

Philip Dexter 

George B. Dorr 

Mr. and Mrs. Eben 8. Draper . 
Mrs. George A. Draper . . . . 

Carroll Dunham 

Miss Hannah M. Edwards . . . 
Mrs. George R. Emerton . . . 

William Endicott, Jr 

Arthur F. Estabrook 



(< 



n 



Charles S. Fairchild 

L. Carteret Fenno 

Sewell H. Fessenden 

Miss Cornelia A. French . . . 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Frick . 

Friend 

A. P. Gardner 

William A. Gaston 

J. E. Gay 

R. H. I. Goddard 

Mrs. Henry S. Grew 

E. A. Hamill 

Charles Hayden 

Augustus Hemenway 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway . . 

Henry Homblower 

Henry S. Howe 

Heniy 8. Hunnewell 

Mrs. Henry S. Hunnewell . . . 

Walter HnnneweU 

Mn. Oscar lasigi 

Amount carried forward . . 



$8,910 Amount brought forward . . $9,260 

100 Eben D. Jordan 100 

100 George G. Kennedy 100 

100 Nathaniel T. Kidder 100 

100 Mrs. David P. Kimball .... 100 

100 Horatio A. Lamb 100 

100 Gardiner M. Lane 100 

100 John M. Longyear 100 

100 Mrs. John M. Longyear . . . 100 

100 Arthur T. Lyman 100 

100 Mrs. Theodore Lyman .... 100 

100 Clarence H. Mackay 100 

100 Mrs. Edith Carpenter Macy . . 100 

100 Thomas L. Manson 100 

100 Mrs. Charles E. Mason .... 100 

100 Miss Ellen F. Mason 100 

100 Miss Fanny P. Mason .... 100 

100 George von L. Meyer .... 100 

100 George H. Miffiin 100 

100 Thomas Minns • . 100 

26 J. P. Morgan 100 

100 Mrs. J. P. Morgan, Jr 100 

100 John T. Morris 100 

100 Mrs. John t. Morse 100 

100 Frederick 8. Moseley ..... 100 

100 Robert Osgood 100 

100 John Parkinson 100 

100 Frank E. Peabody 100 

100 George A. Peabody 100 

100 Charles L. Peirson 100 

1,000 John C. Phillips 100 

100 Mrs. John C. Phillips .... 100 

25 Dudley L. Pickman 100 

100 Mrs. Dudley L.* Pickman . . . 100 

100 Wallace L. Pierce 100 

100 David Pingree 100 

100 Laban Pratt 100 

100 Thomas E. Proctor 100 

100 WilUam A. Read 100 

100 Mrs. Jacob C. Rogers .... 100 

100 ElihuRoot 100 

100 Mrs. Robert 8. Russell .... 100 

100 Thomas F. Ryan 100 

100 Richard M. Saltonstall .... 100 

100 Charles 8. Sargent 100 

100 Mrs. Charles 8. Sargent ... 100 

100 Winthrop Sargent 100 

19,260 Amount carried forward • $18,860 
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For the Abhold Asborbtux (continued) 



Amoant brought forward • $13,860 



Mrs. Winthrop Sargent . . 
Frank A. Schirmer . . . 

Henry F. Sean 

Mrs. J. Montgomery Sean 
Mn. KnyTet W. Sean . . 
Bin. O. Howland Shaw . . 

Qnincy A. Shaw 

Mrs. Robert G. Shaw . . 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 



C. R. Simpkins . 100 

Charles A. Stone 100 

Mrs. Charles A. Stone .... 100 

Galen L. Stone 100 

Nathaniel H. Stone 100 

Charles E. Stratton 100 

Miss Alice P. Tapley 25 

Mrs. A. P. Tapley 25 

Bayard Thayer 100 

Mn. Bayard Thayer 100 

Dnncan F. Thayer 100 

Miss Evelyn Thayer 100 

E. V. R. Thayer 100 

Mrs. E. V. R. Thayer .... 100 

John E. Thayer 100 

Mn. John E. Thayer 100 

John E. Thayer, Jr 100 

Nathaniel Thayer 100 

Amount carried forward . $16,2G0 



Amoant brought forward . $16,260 

Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer .... 100 

Miss Susan Thayer 100 

Miss S. B. Thayer 100 

Samuel Thorn 50 

Two anonymous giren in New 

York 600 

Charles H. Tyler 50 

William Austin Wadsworth . . 100 

Charles C. Walker 100 

Edwin S. Webster 100 

Mn. Edwin S. Webster ... 100 

Frank G. Webster 100 

Mn. Frank G. Webster ... 100 

Laurence J. Webster 100 

Mn. Laurence J. Webster . . 100 

Charles G. Weld 100 

C. MinotWeld 100 

Stephen M. Weld 100 



Mn. Stephen M . Weld . 
Mrtf. Henry C. Weston . 
William P. Wharton . . 
George li. White . . . 
William Whitman . . . 
John D. Williams . . • 
Robert Winsor .... 
WUUam M.Wood . . . 



100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



$19^10 



Towards meeting the cost of fitting up the new office of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, from 

Charles H. Haskins $145.50 

George L. Kittredge 20.00 , 

$165.50 

From the Trustees of the Bache Fund, $500, towards the 
salary of an additional machinist to assist in research at the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

For a course of lectures delivered in Cambridge in the 
autumn of 1909, on '*La Chanson de Roland," by Professor 
Joseph Bedier of the College de France, from 

Gordon Abbott $20 Amount brought forward . . . $115 

J. T. Coolidge, Jr 25 W. H. Schofleld 25 



J. D. M.Ford. 25 

G. L. Kittredge 25 

F. N. Robinson 20 



vAmonnt carried forward 



.$115 



G. B. Shattack 25 

E. S. Sheldon 25 

C. H.C.Wright 10 

$200 
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From Charles Sumner Bird, $200, for the Charles Sumner 
Bird Scholarship for 1910-11, '*to be awarded on the same 
conditions as those attached to the scholarships given by the 
Harvard Club of Boston/' 

From an anonymous giver, $150, towards the salary of an 
Assistant in the Department of Botany. 

For present use at the Botanic Garden, from 

Mn. Oliyer Ames $5,000.00 

A. F. Estabrook 1,000.00 

Walter Hannewell 1,000.00 

S.M.Weld 1,000.00 

$8,000.00 

For present use at the Botanical Museum, from 

ADonymonB $1,500.00 

Anonymoas 69.10 

$1,56!).10 

From W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., $250, establishing the 
'•W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., Scholarship," **to be awarded 
each year to a deserving student from the State of Maryland, 
who may be registered in any department of the University. 
In the event of there being no student at the University from 
the State of Maryland eligible for it, this scholarship may be 
awarded to any deserving undergraduate student ... to con- 
tinue for an indefinite period, and appointment thereto is to 
be made by the Committee on Scholarships, subject to my 
approval." 

From Mrs. John L. Bremer, $250, to be expended by 
the Department of Comparative Anatomy for scientific 
drawings. 

From Miss Katherine E. Bullard, $500 additional, '' for the 
benefit and use of the Department of Neuropathology." 

Towards meeting the second year's expenses of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, in accordance 
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with the pledges which made the undertaking possible, 
from 



OliTerAmei $600 

George F. Baker, Jr 100 

Walter C. Bayliee 500 

Charlei S. Bird 250 

J. A. Lowell Blake 500 

Edward D. Brandegee .... 100 

AlUton Burr 100 

Benjamin P. Cheney 1,000 

Charles A. Coffin 200 

"E" 1,000 

EsUte of Robert D. Eyane . . 1,000 

Charles 8. Fairchild 500 

William A. Gaston 100 

General Edacation Board . . 11,975 

Joseph T. Gilbert 100 

Robert Goelet 250 



Amount broaght forwaid . $18,175 
Robert Walton Goelet .... 250 

Henry S. Howe 100 

A. Lawrence Lowell 1,000 

George S. Mandell ...... 750 



J. l^erpont Morgan, Jr. . 
Nathaniel C. Nash .... 
Bradley W. Palmer . . . 
George L. Peabody . . . 
James H. Proctor .... 
Estate of William B. Rice 
Horace S. Sears ..... 
Herbert N. Straus 
Jesse I. Straas 
Percy S. Straas 
Members of the Class of 1879 



} 



Amount carried forward . . $18,175 



. 1,000 
100 
100 
200 
100 
500 
800 

500 

. 1,800 
$24,275 



For the general purposes of the Graduate School of Business 
Administ ration, from 

Ignacio Calder6n $50 

Edward A. Filene 100 

Robert F. Herrick 100 

Adrian H. Joline 100 

James Logan 50 

George D. Markham 50 

W. G. McAdoo 50 

Frederick W. Taylor 160 

$050 

For loans in the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
from 

Charles C. Bolton $800 

Edgar C. Felton 100 

J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr 500 

George W. Perkins 50 

$850 

From Carroll Dunham, $100 additional, for present use at 
the Bussey Institution. 

From the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, $28,675.18, to pay retiring allowances granted by 
the Executive Committee of this Foundation to persons con- 
nected with Harvard University. 
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From Arthur T. Cabot, $50, for experiments to be made by 
Dr. Barney in the Medical School. 

For improvements in the lectui*e room used by the Depart 
ment of the Classics in Harvard Hall, from 

E. D. Brandegee $200 

Henry B. Chapin 125 

Prentiss Cummingt 200 

W. Amorj Gardner 200 

Babson S. Ladd 200 

William K. Richardson 125 

Lawrence E. Sexton 200 

$1,250 

To be added to the income available for the payment of 
salaries in the College, from 

A. Lawrence Lowell $500 

George Wigglesworth 1,000 

$1,500 

From Archibald Cary Coolidge, $20, the proceeds from the 
sale of copies of the Hohenzollern book-plate. 

. From Archibald Cary Coolidge, $650, towards providing 
additional service at the College Library. 

From "A Friend of the Dental School," $50, for the pur- 
chase of surgical instruments. 

Towards the expenses of dedicating the new building at the 
Dental School, from 

Mrs. James H. Beal $50 

Samuel Carr 50 

Hazen Clement 20 

Charles E. Cotting 50 

Mrs. Sumner Hollingsworth 25 

Mrs. Eliot Hubbard 5 

Gardiner M. Lane 50 

Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop 50 

Mrs. Clarence Moore 50 

John T. Morse, Jr 50 

Mrs. Guy Norman 20 

Francis G. Peabody 10 

Charles G. Saunders 10 

Mrs. Frederick R. Sears 50 

Mrs. Arthur R. Sharp 25 

Miss Ellen M. Tower 50 

Mrs. William B. Walker 25 

Robert Winsor . . . . , 50 

$640 
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For the purchase of land, the erection of buildings, or the 
endowment of education and research, for the benefit of the 
Dental School, from 

Charles A. Bnuskett $8,000 

Ernest H. Caswell 25 

Roland E. Desoe 10 

Martin B. Dill 100 

Nathaniel A. Finkelstein 50 

J. Austin Furfey 500 

George F. Grant 100 

Charles A. Jameson 10 

Blaine W. Morgan 10 

Charles S. Parker 25 

William K. Potter 1,000 

M. C. Smith 126 

Harry S. Parsons 800 

$5,255 

From George H. Wright, $25, to forward original research 
in the Dental School. 

From Mra. Henry Draper, $4,400 additional, to be spent by 
the Director of the Observatoiy in prosecuting the researches 
in the photography of stellar spectra with which the late 
Dr. Henry Draper's name is honorably associated. 

• 

For the equipping of a special room in Emerson Hall for the 
study of the virion of animals, from 

Anonymous $50 

Richard H. Dana 80 

Samncl D. Warren 80 

W. R. Warren 80 

George Wigglesworth SO 

flTO 

From the Department of English, $100, for a lecture 
delivered in Cambridge, in December, 1909, on *' Logic and 
Grammar," by Professor Otto Jespersen of Copenhagen. 

For expenses of the exhibition of certain works of the Boston 
Art Museum at the William Hayes Fogg Art Museum during 
the summer of 1909, from 

Edward W. Forbes $32.30 

K. G. T. Webster " . . . . 26.00 

$57.30 
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For the purchase of two paintings, one representing St. Luke 
painting a picture of the Madonna, by a master of the Flemish 
school, and **The Holy Family," by Pinturicchio, for the 
William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, from 

Mrs. E. M. Gary $3,500 

Edward W. Forbes 800 



f4,300 

For loans to Freshmen, from 

•« A Friend" $6,000 

Anonymous 500 

W. B. Castle, Jr 25 

H. B. French 196 

WiUiam U. Gove 1,000 

George W. Kemp 500 

Franklin W. Moulton 25 



$7,246 



For the construction of an exhibition case for photographs 
in the geological section of the University Museum, under the 
direction of the Department of Geology and Geography, from 

Mrs. W. Scott Fitz $100 

Mrs. Henry S. Grew 100 

Mrs. Edward Wigglesworth 100 

$300 

From Adolphus Busch, $100,000, to be used for the erection 
of a building for the Germanic Museum. 

Towards a new chemical laboratory, in memory of Wolcott 
Gibbs, LL.D., Rumford Professor and Lecturer on the Appli- 
cation of Science to the Useful Arts from 1863 to 1887, at this 
University, from 

F. Lothrop Ames $1,000 Amount brought forward . . $20,200 

John S. Ames 500 T. Jefferson Coolidge .... 1,000 

Six anonymous givers .... 7,800 Charles E. Cotting 500 

Anonymous 250 James M. Crafts 500 

Anonymous 100 Warren Delano 500 

Francis Bartlett 2,000 Lucien Eaton 20 

Thomas Prince Beal .... 100 William Endicott, Jr 500 

Mrs. A. F. Cary 3,000 Frederick P. Fish 200 

Duiiel K. Catlin 100 Mrs. W. Scott Fitz 2,000 

Theron E. Catlin 100 Charles H. W. Foster .... 500 

Alexander Cochrane 5,000 ** Two Friends, L. H. F. and 

Mrs. J. P. Cooke 250 A. H. F.** 250 



Amount carried forward . . $20,200 Amount carried forward . • $26,170 
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Fob thb Wolcott Gibes 

Amonot bronght Ibrwaid . . $26,170 

William A. Gacton 250 

Edwin FarohAin Greene . . • 100 

MiM KaUiarine Honf ord . . 250 

Charles Jackson 500 

Thomas W. Lawson 500 

JamesLoebl 

Morris Ix)eb i ' 

Miss Katharine P. Ix>ring . . 50 

Arthur Lyman 100 

Arthur T. Ljman 1,000 

Frank Ljman 500 

Harry Lyman | ^ ^^^ 

Theodore Lyman ( * 

Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr. . . 1,100 

George 8. Mandell 50 

George D. Markham .... 100 

Arthur H. Marks 500 

Mrs. Bennett H. Nash .... 250 

Charles J. Paine 1,000 

Albert T. Perkins 50 

Amount carried forward • . f83,470 



Mbmobial Fubd (comtimuei) 

Amount brought forward . . $83,470 

George B. Pierce 10 

DaridlMngree 1,000 

Franklin Remington 25 

John L. Saltonatall 500 

Mrs. Frederick C Shattnck . 250 

Quincy A. Shaw 1,000 

A. Shuman 250 

Ralph Simpkins 50 

Benjamin B. Thayer .... 25 

Ellhu Thomson 1,000 

Alfred Tnckerman 100 

Bayaid Tuckerman 100 

Miss Emily Tuckerman . . . 1,000 

Theodore N. Vail 1,000 

Eliot Wadsworth 500 

Grant Walker 1,000 

George Wigglesworth .... 1,000 

Moses Williams 100 

William P. Wolcott 25 



$92,405 



For the Gray Herbarium, from 



Rodolphe L. Agassiz $10 

Thomas Allen 10 

Miss Mary S. Ames 10 

Anonymous 25 

Anonymous 25 

Walter C. Baylies 10 

Thomas P. Beal 10 

A. C. Bent 10 

Mrs. Arthur W.Blake 10 

Mrs. John L. Bremer 10 

Miss Sarah F. Bremer 10 

Edward M. Brewer 10 

William Brewster 10 

Addison Brown 10 

Mrs. William S. Bullard .... 10 

"E. S.C." 50 

Mrs. James B. Case 10 

Horace D. Chapin 10 

Charles F. Choate 10 

Miss Cora H. Clarke 10 

Miss Louise H. Cobum .... 10 

Miss Helen Collamore 10 

Amount carried forward . . . $290 



Amount brought forwaid . 
George G. Crocker . . . . 
Mrs. Charles A. Cummings 
Mrs. Charles P. Curtis . . 

Henry P. Curtis 

Samuel B. Dana 

Frank A. Day 

George Dexter 

William Endicott 

Charles F. Fairbanks . . . 
William Farnsworth . . . 

Dudley B. Fay 

Mrs. Joseph N. Fiske . . . 

S. W. Fletcher 

Mrs. William H. Forbes . . 

Francis A. Foster 

Francis C. Foster 

Mrs. Francis C. Foster . . 
Miss Harriet E. Freeman . 
Miss Cornelia A. French . 
George A. Goddard .... 
Miss Harriet Gray 

Amount carried forward . 



$290 
10 

5 
10 
10 
10 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

5 
10 
20 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 



$520 
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For thb Gray Herbarium {continued) 



Amount brought forward . 
Mrs. Heniy S. Grew . . . 
Mrs. AugastoB Hemenway . 
Miss Clara Hemenway . . . 
Joseph P. B. Henshaw . . . 
Miss Rose HoUingsworth 
Henry Homblower .... 
Miss Katharine Horsford 
Clement 8. Honghton . . . 

Henry 8. Howe 

Mrs. John £. Hudson . . . 
Mrs. Arthur Hunnewell . . 
Henry 8. Hunnewell . . . 
Walter Hunnewell .... 

Bernard Jenney 

Edward C. Johnson .... 
Frank Lowell Kennedy . . 

Charles A. Kidder 

David P. Kimball 

Mrs. David P. Kimball . . 
The Misses Kimball .... 
Mrs. Harriet M. Lau^lin . 
Erasmus D. Leavitt .... 
George V. Leverett .... 
Miss Mary F. Linder . . . 
Augustus P. Loring .... 
Miss Katharine P. Loring . 
Miss Louisa P. Loring . . . 
William C. Loring .... 
Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop . 
Mrs. George G. Lowell . . 

Arthur T. Lyman 

Miss Ellen F. Mason . . . 
Mrs. Gilbert N. McMillan . 
Miss Susan Minns .... 
Mrs. Samuel Torrey Morse 
Nathaniel C. Nash . . . . 
Grenville H. Norcross . . . 
Mrs. Otis Norcross, Jr. . . 

Amount carried forward . 



$520 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
10 
10 

2 
10 
25 
10 
10 
10 

5 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
50 
10 
10 
10 
10 



$972 



Amount brought forward . . . $972 

Miss Mary R. Peabody .... 10 

Charles L. Peirson 25 

Mrs. Anna T. Phillips 10 

Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman .... 10 

David Pingree 20 

Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam ... 5 

Mr. and Mrs. George Putnam . . 20 

Miss Sarah E. Read • 15 

Mrs. William Howell Reed ... 10 

George E. Richards 10 

William L. Richardson • • . . 25 

Denman W. Ross 10 

Mrs. M. Denman Ross 10 

Mrs. Waldo O. Ross 10 

James E. Roth well 10 

Mrs. Robert S. Russell .... 10 

Mrs. Philip H. Sear 10 

Mrs. G. Howland Shaw .... 10 

David N. SkilUngs 10 

Francis Skinner 10 

Francis P. Sprague 10 

Nathaniel H. Stone 10 

Mrs. Joshua A. Swan 5 

Nathaniel Thayer 100 

Benjamin Vaughn 10 

Charles C. Walker 10 

Miss Cornelia Warren 10 

Benjamin M. Watson 10 

Frank G. Webster 20 

Mrs. Frank G. Webster .... 20 

Stephen M. Weld 25 

Mrs. Charles T.White 10 

George Wigglesworth 10 

Miss Adelia C. Williams .... 25 

John D. Williams . , 20 

Moses Williams 10 

Miss Mary Woodman 10 

$1,537 



From the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, 
$4,158,569 to be added to its previous gifts for improve- 
ments upon, and additions to, The Soldier's Field, to be 
made by said Committee, with the approval of the Cor- 
poration. 
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From the Harvard Club of Boston, llyOOO, establishing five 
schohii'ships of $200 each, to be awarded annually beginning 
with 1910-11, **to properly qualified graduates of public High 
and Latin Schools (including the Roxbury Latin School), 
within a radius of twenty miles from the State House in 
Boston, during their first year in Harvard College as candi- 
dates for the degree of A.B. or S.B. 

** In awarding the scholarships, the committee will take into 
consideration the scholarly attainments of the applicants as 
shown by their school records, and also their character, quali- 
ties of leadership, and well-rounded development . . • ** 

From the Harvard Club of Buffalo, $200, for the scholarship 
of the Club for 1909-10. 

From the Harvard Club of Chicago, $480, for the scholai^ 
ship of the Club fur 1908-09 and 1909-10. 

From the Harvard Club of Cleveland, $400, for the scholar- 
ship of the Club for 1909-10. 

From the Harvard Club of Fitchburg, $158.50, for the 
scholarahip of the Club for 1909-10. 

From the Harvard Club of Hawaii, $150, for the scholarship 
of the Club for 1909-10, **the award to be made with the 
understanding that it is a loan, repayable after a term of years." 

From the Harvard Club of Indiana, $200, for the scholarship 
ofthe Club for 1909-10. 

From the Harvard Club of Lowell, $300, for two scholar- 
ships of $150 each, for the year 1909-10, the beneficiaries to 
be nominated by a committee of the Club. 

From the Harvard Club of Lynn, $33.33, the final payment 
for 1909-10, on account of the Club's ofier of $100 annually 
to be awarded to a student from Lynn, Swampscott, Saugus, 
or Nahant deemed by the Executive Committe worthy of 
such aid. 

From the Harvard Club of New Jersey, $250, the second of 
three annual prizes of this amount to be awarded to that stu- 
dent from New Jersey who entera the Freshman Class in Har- 
vard College with the highest credit in his examinations for 
admission. 
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From the Harvard Club of Philadelphia, $200, for a special 
scholarship of the Club for 1909-10. 

From the Harvard Club of San Francisco, $450, for the 
scholarship of the Club for 1909-10. 

From the Treasurer of the Harvard Club of San Francisco, 
$50 additional, for the scholarship of the Club for 1908-09. 

From the Harvard Club of Seattle, $300, for the scholarship 
of the Club for 1909-10. 

From the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., $117 addi- 
tional, towards the maintenance of the scholarship of the Club 
for three years, beginning with 1909|-10. 

From the Harvard Club of Worcester, Mass., $100, the final 
payment for 1909-10 (the balance having been paid previously 
to the student) , on account of the generous offer of the Club to 
maintain a scholarship of $200 annually for at least three years, 
beginning with the present year, the holder to be a resident of 
Worcester County and preferably of Worcester. 

From the Harvard Medical Alumni Association, $1,500 addi- 
tional, to be used to increase the salaries of some of the younger 
Instructors and Assistants in the Medical School. 

From the Harvard Menorah Society, $100, for a prize in 
1908-09, the second gift of this amount, which through the 
generosity of Jacob H. Schiff the Society is able to offer to the 
University annually until fuither notice, for a prize to be known 
as the ** Harvard Menorah Society Prize," for an essay by an 
undergraduate on a subject connected with the work and 
achievements of the Jewish people. 

From anonymous friends of the University, $200, the first of 
three annual scholarships, beginning with 1909-10, to establish 
the Huidekoper Scholarship in memory of Edgar Huidekoper 
and Frances Shippen Huidekoper of Mcadville, Pa., **to be 
enjoyed by a properly qualified graduate of Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, who may desire to pursue his studies 
in one of the graduate departments of the University. The 
incumbent of the scholarship is to be chosen in the usual manner 
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« 

after conference with the proper authorities at Allegheny Col- 
lege. This scholarship may be held in two or three saccessiye 
years by the same student if there be no other candidates." 

From James H. Hyde, $600, for the Fellowship of the Cercle 
Franfais de TUniversite Harvard for 1909-10. 

Towards the expenses of the International Commission on 
the Teaching of Mathematics, from 

Ginn and Company $100 

George Wentworth 100 

1200 

From Nathaniel T. Kidder, $11,000, for the new wing added 
in 1909 to the building occupied by the Gray Herbarium. 

From Gardiner M. Lane, $1,000, to be used for classical 
lectures or such other purpose as the Department of the 
Classics may decide. 

From Joseph Lee, $2,500, for the salary of an instructor in 
the Department of Education. 

For the purchase of books for the College Library, from 

Gordon Abbott, for books on French Literature $150.00 
AnonymoQ«, for a collection of the works 
of Alexander Pope formed by Marehall C. 

Lefferts 4,000.00 

Anonymous, for books on Oceanic Linguistics . 25.00 

Anonymous, for books on Algiers 15.00 

Anonymous 12.98 

Anonymous 12.00 

John S. Bryan, for books relating to the South . 5.00 
Lawrence S. Butler, for books on Paris .... 50.00 
Archibald Gary Coolidge, for books on the his- 
tory of France, Germany, and other subjects 8,100.00 
Archibald Gary Goolidge 1 for books on South 1 
Glarence L. Hay . . . i America / ' 
Harold J. Goolidge, for books on Ghina .... 50.00 

Dante Society . 80.00 

Roland B. Dixon, for books on the Oceanic Area 25.00 

Students in Economics, for books for that course 15.08 

Department of English 9.96 

John H. Gardiner, for books on Burmah . . . 20.00 
Editors of ^'The Harvard Grimson," in memory 
of their president, Fabian Fall, 1910, for extra 

books needed in large courses 250.00 

Amount carried forward $9,694.00 
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For thb pubohasb of books fob thb Collbgb Libbabt (continued) 

Amount brought forward $9,694.00 

Oeorge L. Kittredge, for books illustrating the 

history of Witchcraft 50.00 

John S. Lawrence, for books on the lives of suc- 
cessful men 10.00 

JamesLoeb, for ^' Labor Periodicals" 100.00 

Morris Hicky Morgan, for a German translation 

ofPersius 2.88 

Edwin Stanton Mnllins, for books on Folk-lore 50.00 

Walter W. Nanmburg, for books on Shakespere 100.00 

William Phillips, for books on London .... 100.00 

Evan Randolph 100.00 

James F. Rhodes, for books on Western histoiy 800.00 
Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch, for books relating to 

the South 80.00 

Saturday Club, of Boston, Mass 500.00 

Horace B. Stanton, for the Moli^re Collection . 25.00 

Enrique deC. Zanetti, for books on Cuba . . . 150.00 

$11,211.88 

From Frank L. Crawford, $16.50, for binding books pre- 
sented by him to the College Library. 

From friends, in memory of Henry Weidemann Locke, S.B. 
1902, $100 additional, for a scholarship for 1909-10 in Electri- 
cal Engineering in the Graduate School of Applied Science. 

From James Loeb, $175, ** to be used in providing a suitable 
frame for the ancient portrait of Chaucer bequeathed to the 
Library by Professor Norton/ 
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From Arthur T. Lyman, $50 additional, for charts, maps, 
etc., for the Department of Economics. 

From Philippe Belknap Marcou, $50 additional, for a prize 
for French composition, to be called the Jeremy Belknap Prize, 
as a memorial to Dr. Jeremy Belknap of the Class of 1762. 

From the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
$2,000 additional, *^ to be expended at the Arnold Arboretum 
by the Director, to increase the knowledge of trees." 

From tiie Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
$1,200, «'to aid the College to enable Professor Theobald 
Smith to continue his experiments on bovine tuberculosis ..." 
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From J. Ewing Mears, $225, his first annual gift in accord- 
ance with the terms of his offer to establish a scholarship with 
an income of $225 per year, to be designated '^The James 
Ewing Mears, M.D., Scholarship in Medicine," to be held by 
the beneficiary ^^ for the full course of four years in the Medi- 
cal School, subject to the standing he shall maintain in scholar- 
ship and to his good conduct as a student." 

To be added to the income available for the payment of 
salaries in the Medical School, from 

Henry L. HigginBon $5,000 

Frederick Cheever Shattnck 100 

$5,100 

From an anonymous giver, $184.58, the balance remaining 
after aiding two students from a gift of $300, the money to be 
used by the Dean of the Medical School for the assistance of 
needy students. 

From members of the Class of 1879 of the Harvard Medical 
School, $366.79, establishing '« The Loan Fund of the Medical 
Class of 1879. The money to be used as a loan fund to aid 
any student or students in the Medical School in accordance 
with the request of the Class, or in the absence of such request 
under the direction of the Faculty of Medicine. 

<* The Class reserves the privilege of converting this loan fund 
into a scholarship if at any time in the future the amount of 
the fund should be sufficient to justify such a change." 

For the use of the Division of Music, from 

Percy L. Atherton $25 

W. Kirkpatrick Brice 75 

Frederick S. Converse 10 

Carroll Dunham 60 

William G. Farlow \ 10 

Horace £. Smith 50 

PhiUp L. Spalding 50 

Walter R. Spalding 5 

$275 

From James J. Putnam and Moorfield Storey, Trustees, 
$1,000 additional, for the Department of Neuropathology, for 
researches bearing on the knowledge and treatment of diseasee 
of the nervous system. 
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From the Patria Society of Harvard University, $50, to be 
awarded by the Corporation of Harvard College to the winner 
of a prize essay contest, open only to undergraduates, apon 
the subject, *^ Harvard Men in the Revolution." 

From John B. Stetson, Jr., $150 additional, for books and 
periodicals for the library of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

For the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, from 

A friend f 100 

Mn. N. E. ]&aylie8 25 

Clarence B. Moore 500 

$625 

From Henry W. Haynes, $55, his second annual gift of this 
amount, to the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, for the general purposes of the library, includ- 
ing binding current serials. 

From Edward Dyer Peters, $250, his third gift of like 
amount, for a scholarship in Mining and Metallurgy in the 
Graduate School of Applied Science for the year 1910-11. 

From John C. Phillips, $3,000 additional, to be used under 
the direction of the Shattuck Professor of Pathological An- 
atomy, the Associate Professor of Pathological Anatomy, and 
the donor, for work in the Department of Pathology. 

From Theodore Lyman, $150, for the salary of an Assistant 
in Physics for 1909-10. 

From Edward C. Pickering, $3,000 additional, for immediate 
use at the Observatory. ^ 

From Murray Anthony Potter, $225, in memory of his 
mother, for two prizes in Comparative Literature, to be called 
the ** Susan Anthony Potter Prizes," and for a prize in Spanish 
Literature of the Golden Age. 

From Robert W. Sayles, $350, towards the salary and 
expenses of an Assistant in the Summer School in Geology 
in Montana. 
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From Lincoln Frederick Schaab, $380.18, the amount 
received by him in scholarships while in the Law School, 
pins interest at six per cent., to be used for aid to students 
in the same manner as Scholarship Money Returned in the 
Law School is used. 

From Jacob H. Schiff, $10,000 additional, for a scientific 
expedition to and excavations in Palestine, ''upon the con- 
dition that, as far as the present expedition is concerned, its 
labors are to be completed with the end -of next summer's work, 
and that proper provisions be made out of the funds in hand to 
publish results." 

From Jacob H. Schiff, $5,000, for immediate use at the 
Semitic Museum. 

From Mrs. Joshua Montgomery Sears, in memory of her 
son, Joshua Montgomery Sears, Jr., $1,500, to be distributed 
in not exceeding four prizes, to students in one or more or all 
of the classes in the Harvard Law School, '* who shall have 
done the most brilliant work in their class during the year, 
. . . and in making the distribution no regard shall be paid to 
the pecuniary means of the students who are to receive the 
same." 

From Mrs. Joshua Montgomery Sears, $5,000, '' for acqui- 
sitions to the Library of the Arboretum." 

From Henry L. Shattuck, $50 additional, toward the general 
expenses of undergraduate instruction in Eburvard Ck>llege. 

From Francis Skinner, $1,500 additional, for the purchase 
of books for the Arnold Arboretum in memory of his father, 
Francis Skinner, of the Class of 1862. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nichols, $500, for the School 
for Social Workers. 

From Jeremiah Smith, $1,000 additional, to be used for aid 
to students in the same manner as Scholarship Money Returned 
in the Law School is used. 

From Julian L. Coolidge, $100, for the South End House 
Fellowship for 1909-10. 
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To forward original work in the Laboratory of Surgical 
Besearchy from 

John S. Ames $1,000 

Ernest B.Dane 1,600 

Mrs. J. Collins Warren 100 

$2,600 

From John E. Thayer, $500 additional, for the Bermuda 
Biological Station for Besearch. 

From Frank Graham Thomson, $5,000, for additional 
instruction in Municipal Government. 

From Miss Mary L. Ware, $360 additional, toward the 
salary of an assistant at the library of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

From Frederick Adams Woods, $400, for a '* Fellowship 
for the Study of Heredity in American History,** for 1909-10. 

From Morrill Wyman, $400, for the purchase of a special 
piece of apparatus for the use of the Pathological Laboratory. 

From Thomas Barbour, $12, for the purchase of books for 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

For present use at the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
from 

Ck>rham Brooks $25 

Louis Cabot 100 

Theodore Lyman 50 

John C. Phillips 25 

$200 

The total amount of these gifts for immediate use is 
f447,287.74, as shown in Exhibit B. 



SPECIAL nnnSSTMENTS 

June 80, 1910 

UNIVERSITY 

John W. Carter, 

Universitj Honsea and Lands, 

Gtoorge B. Dorr, 

Univerntj Honaes and Lands, 



SCHEDULB 1 



Gtoorge Draper, 

University Houses and Lands, 

Robert H. Eddy, 

University Homes and Lands, 

John Davis Williams French, 

University Houses and Lands, 

John C. Gray, 

University Houses and Lands, 

Walter Hastings, 

Real Estate, Sacramento St., Cambridge, .... 

Henry L. Higginson, 

University Houses and Lands, 

Insurance and Guaranty, 

Real Estate, Lucas St., Boston, 

Joseph Lee, 

University Houses and Lands, 

Henry 8. Nourse (part), 

40 shares Missouri Zinc Fields Co., 

Real Estate, Chicago (sold during year), 

Francis E. Parker, 

University Houses and Lands, 

Henry L. Fierce (Residuary) (part), 

Equipment at Memorial Hall 

Biverside, 

11 shares Harvard Riverside Associates, 

Henry Villard, 

University Houses and Lands, 

William F. Weld, 

University Houses and Lands, 

Amounts carried fonrard, 



PHBdiMl. Net 



$12,500.00 $817.58 



115,966.66 2,945.84 



48,456.50 1,880.97 



56,787.00 1,448.54 



5,388.09 185.19 



85,000.00 685 .06 



80,000.00 1,190.86 



48,485.45 1,880.38 



4,000.00 



10,000.00 864 .03 



120.00 



994.58 



118,817.44 8,891.24 



157,098.14 6,498.67 



11,000.00 



50,000.00 1,870.13 



100,000.00 8,640.25 
$778,505.18 $88,471.81 



SPECIAL INVESTMENTS 3d 

PrincipaL Net Income. 
Amounts brought forwaxd, $778,505.18 $S8,471.21 

COLLEOE 

Daniel A. Buokley (put)» 

Be«l Estate in Cambridge, Mass., 70,228.31 6,698.78 

" t* Deer Isle, Me., 1.00 

Gtoorge Newhall Clark, 

100 sharesSt. Joseph B'j, Light, Heat & Power Co., 10,000.00 375.00 

Bdward W. Oodman (part), 

$6,000 Kansas aty. Fort ScoU & Memphis R. K. 

Cons. M. 6's of 1928, 6,250.00 300.00 

6,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 4,816.26 150.00 

9 shares Pacific BiUls, 4,600.00 320.00 

16 <' Barristers Hall Trust, 1,085.00 33.76 

11 " Boston Real Estate Trust, 13,219.60 495.00 

26 <' Central BuUding Trust, 2,375.00 100.00 

 

Edward Erwin Coolidge, 

200 shares U. S. Smelting, Ref . & Mining Co. pref d, 9,000.00 525.00 

T. Jefl^rson Ooolidge, for Research in Physics, 

626 shares Massachusetts Electric Cos., cum. pref*d, 57,600.00 1,093.75 

Biot Professorship (Jonathan Phillips's Gift), 

$10,000 City of Boston 3i's of 1920, 10,000.00 175.00 

Professorship of Hygiene (part), 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . 5,000.00 206.25 
$16,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 15,681.86 480.00 

6,000 New York Central & Hudson Riyer R.R. 

(L. 8. & M. S. Coll.) 84'8 of 1998 4,800.00 210.00 

36 shares American Smelting & Refining Co., . . 3,115.00 183.75 

60 •* American Tel. & Tel. Co., 5,260.00 300.00 

26 " Canadian Pacific, 3,515.00 175.00 

40 <* Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, .... 4,000.00 280.00 

Real Estate in Boston (sold in 1908-09), .... 26.65 

Arthur T. Lyman (part), 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co.'s Note (transferred 
during the year to General Inyestments), ... 1,000.00 

Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship, 

$16,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 14,100.00 360.00 

6,000 Louisrille & Nashyille Unified M. 4*8 of 1940, 5,000.00 100.00 

Ctoorge Foster Peabody Soholarship» 

$6,000 Mexican Coal & Coke Co. 1st M., S. F. 6's 

of 1926, 4,800.00 300.00 

Amounts carried forward $1,032,837.09 $37,349.09 
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SPECIAL INTESTBIENTS 



PrineipaL Nel! 
Amounts brought forward, $1,088,887.09 $87,349.08 

Sarah E. Potter Endowment (part), 

100 shares Boston & Albany, 18,600.00 875.00 

100 ^^ Massachusetts Electric Cos., com. prefd, 4,000.00 176.00 

50 *' Plymouth Cordage Co., 10,000.00 460JOO 

18 '' PnreoziaCo., 60.00 4.80 

William Beed Scholarship, 

$1,000 New York Central & H. R. Gold Si's of 1997, 1,000.00 17.60 

1,000 Norfolk and Western Dirisional 1st lien & 

gen. M. 4's of 1944, 1,000.00 80.00 

8,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1981, 8,000.00 40.00 

Ifelson Bobinson Jr. Additional (part), 

1,750 shares Gaulej Coal Land Co. preferred, . . 175,000.00 

Elisa O. and Mary P. Ropes (part), 

100 shares Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, . . . 18,087.50 700.00 

100 «< Northern Pacific, 11,986.50 700.00 

800 << Pennsylvania, 11,987.60 600.00 

866 *' Boston & Maine (sold during the year), 1,098.00 

Dnnlap Smith Soholarship, 

$5,000 Metropolitan West Side Elerated R. B. Ex- 
tension M. 4*8 of 1988, 4,700.00 100.00 

Stonghton Scholarship (part), 

Real Estate in Dorchester, 3,094.80 180 JM) 

Teachers' Endowment (part), 

$5,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase Money, 8d 

M. 6'sofl916 5,000.00 860.00 

50,000 Wisconsin Central, Minneapolis Terminal 

Purchase Money M. 8i's of 1950, 60,000.00 876.00 

10 shares Harrard Rirerside Associates, 10,000.00 

Wales Professorship of Sanskrit, 

Real Estate, Comhill, Boston, 40,000.00 1»S60.21 

Samuel Ward's Oifb (part), 

Ward's (Bumkin) Island, Boston Harbor, .... 1.00 

J. Palmer Welsh Memorial (part), 

$1,000 Ontario Power Co. 5*s of 1948, 1,000.00 

LIBRARY 

William B. Castle » 

$1,000 Honolulu Gas Co., Limited, 6's of 1985, . . 1,000.00 30.00 

Franois Parkman Memorial (part), 

$5,000 LonisTille & JefFersonville Bridge 1st M. 

Gold 4's of 1945, 4,600.00 8004)0 

lohabod Tucker (part), 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 6,000.00 806.26 

Amounto carried forward, $1,405,768.89 $46,060.66 
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Prindpftl. Net Income. 
AmountB brought forward $1,406,758.89 $45,060.56 

MEDICAL SCHOOL 
John O. Cutter Bequest, 

6,250 Carthage Water Power Co., Ist M. 5 % Notes, 
5,000 Elmira Water Works, Ist M. 6'b of 1918, 

(sold daring the year), 

8,000 Congress Hotel Co., Ist. M. 6's of 1988 (sold 

during the year), 

1,000 Western Union Telegraph Co. Conv. 4's of 

1986 (sold during the year), 

1,000 Maine Steamship Co., Ist M. 6's of 1926 (sold 

daring the year), 

3,000 Albany By. Consol. M. 5's of 1980 (sold 

during the year), 

CAvin and Lucy Ellis (part), 

$40,000 Northern Faciflo-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. coUateral) of 1921, 

Beal Estate in Boston (half interest in), 

Beal Estate in Eden, Bar Harbor, Maine, .... 

Hamilton Kuhn Memorial (part), 

18,000 Burl. & Mo. in Nebr. non-ex. 6's of 1918, . 16,570.00 640.00 

20,000 Kansas C, Mem. &Birm. Inc. 5's of 1984, . 17,600.00 1,000.00 

10,000 U. Elec. Sec. CoU. Tr. 5's of 1987, 26th ser., 10,000.00 500.00 

188 shares Edison Elec. Ill'm'ng Ck>. of Boston, 44,885.00 1,868.00 

Ctoorge O. Shattuck (part), 

$25,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis B. B. 
Cons. M. 6's of 1928 ($208.70 deducted from in- 
come for sinking premium), 28,666.70 1,296.80 

Henry F. Waloott Fellowship in Clinical Medi- 
cine (part), 

6,000 J. M. GufFey Petroleum Co. IstM. 5'8 of 1912, 6,000.00 

5,000 " " " 1918, 5,000.00 

2,000 •* " " 1914, 2,000.00 



x.w 






148.88 




19.88 




17.78 




80.00 




45.00 


26,585.00 


1,200.00 


22,500.00 


212.85 


10,000.00 





MUSEUM OF COMPABATIVE ZOOLOGY 

Karia Whitney, 

$2,000 C»ty of Providence 4*s of 1911, 2,000.00 40.00 

8,000 »» " «* 1921, 8,000.00 60.00 

OBSEBVATOBY 

Advancement of Aatronomioal Science (1902). 

16 shares Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 9,000.00 465.00 

Advancement of Astronomical Science (1901), 

Real Estate m Cambridge, 2,476.81 

Amounts carried forward, .... $1,611,588.40 $62,497.64 
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SPECIAL INVESTMENTS 



Frinci|MkL Net Income. 
AmoimtB brought forward, $1,611,588.40 $52,497.64 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY 

Feabody Building (part), ^ $54,000 Kansas & Mis- r 11,512.78 682.82 
Feabody CoUeotlon (part), > soon R. R. Ist M.5's< 19,218.64 1,068.84 
Feabody Frofessor (part), ) of 1922, L 19,218.64 1,038.84 

Thaw (part) ($8.47 deducted from income for sinking 
premium), 
$20,000 Girard Point Storage Co. 1st M. Si's of 1940, 20,254.25 691 .58 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM 

Bobert Charles Billings, 

$5,000 Butte Water Co. Ist M. 5*8 of 1921, .... 4,000.00 125.00 

BU8SEY INSTITUTION • 

Woodland Hill, 

Laboratory of Comparatiye Pathology building, . . 20,658.86 

SPECIAL FUNDS 

Bussey Trust (part). 

Real Estate in Boston, 381,972.12 28,996.06 

Fund of the Class of 1834, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 1,000.00 41.85 

Fund of the Class of 1844, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 6,500.00 868.18 

Fund of the Class of 1853, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 3,725.00 153.66 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part). 

Real Estate in Boston (half interest in), 22,500.00 212.36 

Charles L. Hanoock Bequest (part). 

Real Estate in Chelsea and Chicago, 65,001.00 3,125JS2 

Anonymous, 

20,000 Massachusetts d*s of 1930, 20,000.00 300.00 

5,000 " " 1939, 5,000.00 

19,000 " '* 1941, 19,000.00 . . . 

Bobert Troup Faine (accumulating) ($187.38 de- 
ducted from income for sinking premiums), 

$38,000 Massachusetto 3i's of 1913, 38,506.63 1,185.25 

6,000 " ^' 1916, 5,125.14 154.15 

12,000 '< << 1935, 12,258.14 199.08 

4,000 '* <* 1938, 4,298.61 59.14 

Gtoorge Smith Bequest (part), 

$10,000 Du Quoin, 111., Water Works Co. 6*8 of 

1901, 1.00 

20,000 Laclede Gas Light Co. 5's of 1919, . . . 20,000.00 1,000.00 

32,000 United States Steel Corporation 5's of 1963, 24,000.00 1,600.00 

200 shares Laclede Oas Light Co., preferred, . . 18,800.00 1,000.00 

Amounts carried forward, .... $2,354,089.15 $88,808.77 
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6,000.00 


160.00 


10,850.00 


299.00 


6,734.25 


828.00 


2,750.00 


176.00 


12,900.00 


180.00 


4,370.00 


172.50 


6,500.00 


800.00 


1,050.00 


28.00 


1,100.00 


88.00 


200.00 




1,815.00 


68.00 


300.00 


175.00 
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PrindpaL Net Income. 
Amounts brought forwaid, 92,854,089.15 $88,808.77 

Frederick Sheldon (part), (rec'd daring year), 

$2,000 New York Gas & Electric Light, Heat & 

Power Co. 4*8 of 1949, 1,800.00 80.00 

2,000 Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Street 
Croflstown Ry. Ist M. 5'8 of 1996, . . . 

20 shares Astor Trust Co 

23 *' Bank of America, 

82 «' Consolidated Oas Co. of New York, 

11 " Corn Exchange Bank, 

100 ^^ ManhatUn Trust Co., 

28 << Mexican Telegraph Co 

50 * ^ New York Loan & Improvement Co. , 

7 •* Newport Trust Co., 

11 *• Newport Water Works, 

50 *' Ontario Silver Mining Co., .... 

160 '* U. 8. Life Insurance Co 

100/15000th Trust Estate Hastings & Dak. Ry . Co., 

Gtordon HoKay Endowment (part), ($1,208.00 

deducted from income for sinking premium), 
$69,000 American Agr. Chem. Co. 5's of 1928 (sold 

during the year), 

120,000 American Tel. & Tel. 4's of 1929, . . . 
50,600 Atch., Top. & Sante F6 Gen. M. 4's of 1995 

(sold during the year), 

2,000 Burl. & Mo. in Nebr. non-ex. 6's of 1918 

(sold during the year) , 

17,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy 4's of 1921 (sold 

during the year), 

8,000 General Electric Conv. 5's of 1917, . . 

8,000 Interborongh Rapid Transit 5's of 1952, 

206,000 Interborough R.T.Conv . 6 % Notes of 1911, 

86,000 Kansas City Railway & Light 6's of 1912, 

8,000 Lake Shore & M. S. Deb. 4*8 of 1928 (sold 

during year), 

20,000 Main Central Improv. A, 4i's of 1916, . 
89,000 Minneapolis General Electric 5'8 of 1934, 
20,000 New York Central & H. R. 4'b of 1934 (sold 

during year), 

$100,000 Kanawa & Michigan 5'b of 1927, .... 

$80,000 New York, N. H. & H. Deb. 4*b of 1955, 

61,000 N. Padflc-Great N. Joint 4's of 1921, . 

40,000 Puget Sound Electric 5's of 1910, . . . 

12,000 '* '' 5's of 1932, . . . 

6,000 Seattle Electric Cons. 5's of 1929 (sold 

during year), 

40,000 Wabash Equip. Ser. C. 4i*s of 1910 and 1915, 

800 shares Great Northern 

240 " Northern Pacific, 

160 '* Pennsylvania 

Amounts carried forward, $8,264,205.40 $120,115.78 
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44 SPECIAL INVESTMENTS 

PrincipftL N«t 
AmonntB broaght fonrud, . . . $8,264,906.40 flSO, 115.78 

FZioe Greenleaf. ($256.67 deducted from income 
for sinking premiums.) The total amount of this 
Fund is $794,997.48,which is invested as follows : 

$70,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

1st M. 6*s of 1926, 73,039.44 3,816.80 

11,000 Burl. & Mo. River R. R. in Nebraska non- 

ezempt 6's of 1918, 10,000.00 880.00 

25,000 Central Crosstown Coll. Trust 6 % Notes of 

1909, 21,848.76 

48,600 Central Vermont R*y 1st M. 4's of 1920, . 87,846.00 1,740.00 
8,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R. 4's of 1922, 2,880.00 120.00 

60,000 Chicago Junction Railways & Union Stock 

Yards Coll. Trust 6*s of 1916, 47,000.00 1,260.00 

8,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis cons. 

M. 6's of 1928, 9,284.72 408.62 

60,000 MetropolitanTel.&Tel.Co.lstM.6*sof 1918, 49,760.00 2,600.00 
84,000 New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 

(Michigan Central CoUateral) 8l*s of 1998, 28,412.10 1,190.00 

82,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4*8 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, .... 

60,000 Seattle Electric Co. 6% Notes of 1911, . . 

60,000 Union Pacific R.R. lstM.& L.0.4*s of 1947, 

60,000 Note of Arlington Mills, 

26,000 Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 

60,000 Note of Massachusetts Cotton Mills, . . . 
860 ^hares Boston & Lowell R. R., 
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Fitchburg R. R., preferred, 

Oreat Northern, preferred, 

" •* Iron Ore Properties, 

Old Colony R. R., 

N. Y. Central A Hudson River R. R., . 

Northern R. R. (N. H.), 

West End Street Railway, preferred, . 

Central Vermont R'y, 

Pennsylvania R. R., 

Boston Real Estate Truft, 

Paddock Building Trust, 



Cash in American Trust Co. 



19,993.66 


960.00 


49,883.88 


2,600.00 


44,626.00 


1,000.00 


60,000.00 


1,000.00 


26,000.00 


1,162.15 


60,000.00 


1,000.00 


46,800.00 


1,440.00 


22,806.27 


888.76 


18,126.00 


892.00 




60.00 


68,190.00 


1,868.76 


2,866.28 


106.00 


29,290.00 


1,806.00 


4,806.66 


104.00 


428.72 




61,866.04 


8,121.00 


26,230.26 


666.00 


10,000.00 


860.00 


7,092.47 


64.81 



$4,069,202.88 $148,184.67 
SUMMARY : ====== 

Cash, Exhibit A, $7,092.47 

Securities, Exhibit A, 2,646,296.88 

Land and BuUdings, Exhibit A, 1,406,813.68 

$4,069,202.88 

Interest and Dividends, Exhibit B, 90,021.28 

Rents, Land and BuikUngs, Exhibit B, 68,113.39 

$148,184.67 



Schedule 2 

SEOUBITIES — GENEBAI. INVESTMENTS 

June 80, 1910 

MoxtgAgea and Other Loans. Principal. Inoome. 

Mortgages, $872,000.00 

AdTanoes to Bassey Trast, 812,499.08 

AbbeTille Cotton Bdills Note, 50,000.00 

American Woolen Co.'s Note 100,000.00 

Cartis and Sanger's Note, 50,000.00 

Darlington Manufacturing Co.'s Note, 50,000.00 

Hartford Carpet Corporation's Notes, 50,000.00 

Massachusetts Cotton Mills Note, 50,000.00 

Merchants & Miners' Transportation Co.'s Note, 40,000.00 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co.'s Note, 25,000.00 

Otis Elerator Co.'s Note, 50,000.00 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.'s Note 50,000.00 

11,699,499.08 978,088.01 

Public Funds. 

£8,500 Imperial Japanese Sterling 4i'8 of 1925, $15,834.55 $767.02 

$94,000 United States of Mexico 4's of 1954, . . 89.250.00 8,800.00 

$102,584.55 $4,567.02 

Railroad Bonds. 

$100,000 Baltimore & Ohio 1st M. 4's of 1948, . . $96,625.00 $4,000.00 

100,000 B. & O. (S. W. DiT.) 1st M. Si's of 1925, 89,750.00 1,750.00 
100,000 Baltimore & Ohio (Pittsburg, Lake Erie 

& West Virginia) Ref. M. 4's of 1941, 99,250.00 4,000.00 
185,000 Bangor & Aroostook Cons. Ref. M. 4's of 

1951, 118,750.00 2,500.00 

68,000 Burl. & Mo. in Nebr. non-ex. 6's of 1918, 68,600.00 2,268.00 

444,000 Chicago, Buri. & Quincy Si's of 1949, . . 455,551.49 7,473.80 

150,000 <' *' Gen. M. 4's of 1958, 145,250.00 6,000.00 

200,000 C. B. & Q. (Illinois Diy.) 4's of 1949, . 200,866.68 3,977.78 
100,000 Chicago & No. Western Gen. M. Si's of 

1987, 100,911.95 3,488.28 

100,000 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Gen. M. 

4's of 1988, 106,130.18 1,920.90 

100,000 Chicago Terminal Transfer 1st M. 4's 

of 1947, (Mid during y«ar) 9,989.57 

300,000 Duluth, Missabe & Northern General M. 

5'sofl941, 214,523.81 4,523.81 

100,000 Indiana, 111. & Iowa 1st M. 4's of 1950, 96,500.00 2,000.00 
200,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 

Cons. M. 6's of 1928, 284,758.64 10,068.97 

114,000 Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 

(assented) Income 5's of 1934, . . . 103,500.00 5,700.00 

Amounts carried forward, . . . .$2,130,967.75 $69,661.06 
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Principal. 
AmounU brought forward, . . . $3,180,967.76 $69,661.06 

Railroad Bonds (eontinued) . 
$100,000 Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Deb. 

4'b of 1928 96,000.00 4,000.00 

800,000 Long Island Unified M. 4's of 1949, . . 288,257.60 18,000.00 

200,000 Louisville & Jeflfersonrille Bridge Co. 

1st M. 4's of 1946, 191,000.00 8,000.00 

100,000 Minneapolis Union Ist M. 6*8 of 1922, . 101,697.96 2,366.88 

100,000 Montana Central 1st M. 6's of 1937, . . 130.796.86 1,869.87 

800,000 New York Central & H. R. (L. S. & 

M. S. Coll.) Si's of 1998, 294,464.40 10,600.00 

66,000 New York, New Haren & Hartford Con- 

Tertible 3i's of 1956, 61,377.44 823.86 

26,000 New York, New Haven & Hartford Con- 
vertible Deb. 6'8 of 1948, 25,000.00 750.00 

100,000 New York, New Haven & Hartford Deb. 

4*sofl956 105,625.00 1,876.00 

200,000 New York, Ontario & Western Ref . M. 

4'8 of 1992, 209,501.10 7,884.18 

343,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 

4»s (C. B. & Q. CoU:) of 1921, . . . 164,326.92 10,290.00 

100,000 OregonShortLineCons.lstM.5'sof 1946, 115,010.74 8,083.03 

100,000 Oregon Short Line Ref. M. 4*s of 1929, 96,876.00 4,000.00 

62,000 Pennsylvania Co. 3l's of 1916, .... 49,875.00 1,907.50 

250,000 Richmond-Washington Co. Coll. Trust 

4's of 1943, Series C, 255,476.55 9,834.06 

100,000 St. Louis & San Francisco Ref. M. 4*s 

of 1951, 97,125.00 8,000.00 

£40,000 St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba (Paci- 
fic Extension) 4's of 1940, 200,688.72 8,667.18 

$100,000 Southern Pacific 1st Ref. M. 4's of 1956, 97,062.50 2,000.00 

100,000 Southern Pacific Conv. 4's of 1929 . . 99,626.00 8,000.00 

200,000 Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis 

Gen. M. Ref. 4'b of 1953, 200,000.00 4,000.00 

400,000 Union Pacific 1st M. & L. Q. 4's of 1947, 363, 1 14.75 8,000.00 

100,000 ♦* *^ Conv. 4's of 1927, . . . . 95,392.50 2,000.00 

15,453,059.6^ $172,491.96 

Traction Bonds. 
$160,000 Boston & Northern Street R'y 1st M. 

Ref. 4's of 1954, $139,000.00 $8,000.00 

86,000 Central Crosstown Coll. Trust 5% Notes 

of 1909, 85,376.00 

100,000 Chicago RaUways 1st M. 5's of 1927, . 100,944.46 4,687.78 

300,000 Interborou^-MetropoUtan Coll. Trust 

4i'sofl956, 264,782.50 13,600.00 

300,000 Interborough Rapid Transit Co. Con- 
vertible 6% Gold Notes of 1911, . . 297,716.38 18,148.00 

Amounts carried forward, .... $877,818.83 $84,169.78 
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PrindiMl. Inconw. 

Amonnts brought forward, .... $877,818.88 $34,169.78 

Traction Bonds (cotUinued). 
$100,000 Interborongh Rapid Trantit Co. Gold M. 

6*8 of 1952 (sold during jear), ... 2,030.66 

26,000 Kansas City Terminal R'y Ist M. Gold 4'8 24,487 .60 

100,000 Metrop. West Side Elerated 4's of 1988, 91,746.26 4,000.00 
100,000 *• *« *• Ext. M. 4's 

of 1988, 97,000.00 2>000.00 

160,000 Old Colony Street R'y 1st M. Ref . 4's of 

1954, 189,000.00 8,000.00 

100,000 Second Are. (N. Y.) Con. M. 6's of 1948, 115,789.60 

93,000 Third Avenne (N. Y.) 1st Consol. M. 

4*s of 2000, 94,062.88 

100,000 United Traction & Electric Co. 1st M. 6's 

of 1988, 110,036.84 4,568.63 

$1,649,880.38 $49,764.07 



Sundry Bonds. 
$200,000 American Tel. & Tel. Co. 4's of 1929, . $196,000.00 $4,000.00 
100,000 Boston Electric light Co. 1st Cons. M. 

6's of 1924, 109,862.56 4,320.61 

145,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

1st M. 6's of 1926, 162,981.77 6,766.26 

200,000 Calumet & Heda Mining Co. 6 % Coupon 

Notes of 1919, 201,800.00 9,161.11 

140,000 Chicago Edison Co. 1st M. 6's of 1926, . 144,646.40 6,709.60 
260,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union y 

Stock Yards Coll. Trust 6's of 1916, . 260,100.70 6,229.86 
100,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union 

Stock Yards 4's of 1940, 98,600.00 4,000.00 

160,000 Detroit Edison Co. 1st M. 6's of 1983, . 162,781.94 2,716.66 
148,000 General Electric Co. Conyertible Deb. 

6's of 1917, 149,146.39 7,064.88 

100,000 Madison River Power Co. 1st M. 6's of 

1936, 86,000.00 6,000.00 

60,000 Massachusetto Gas Co.'s S. F. 4i's of 

1929, 48,376.00 1,126.00 

100,000 Metrop.Tel.&Tel.Co.lstM.6'Bof 1918, 99,600.00 6,000.00 
100,000 Minneapolis General Electric Co. Gen. 

M. 6's of 1934, 102,076.80 4,916.26 

100,000 Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co. 1st 

M. Coll. Trust 41's of 1982, 100,716.61 2,216.66 

100,000 Municipal Gas & Electric Co. of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 1st M. 4i's of 1942, . . . 100,000.00 4,600.00 
100,000 New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 6's of 1916, 106,647.02 4,068.82 
76,000 New YorkTel.Co.Gen. M.Gold S.F. 4l's, 71,668.76 796.68 

100,000 North American Co.Coll.Trust 6 % Notes 

of 1912, 93,626.00 6,000.00 

Amounts carried forward, . . . $2,269,818.48 $88,670.13 
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Principal. 
Amonnto brought forward, . . $3,268,818.43 $88,570.1S 

Sundry Bonds (eoniinutd) . 
$100,000 Pejeicot Paper Co. lit M. 6*i of 1917 

and 1921, 99,000.00 

200,000 PorUand Genl Elec. lit M. 5'b of 1985, 208,076.93 
100,000 Railway & Ligbt SecurilieB Co. Coll. 

Trust 6*s of 1936, 100,862.80 

100,000 Railway & Light Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust 6's of 1989, 2d series, .... 100,000.00 
100,000 Southern Power Co. 1st M. Gold 6*s, . 98,000.00 
160,000 St. Louis National Stock Tards Co. Ist 

M. 4'sofl980, 157,650.00 

100,000 Seattle Electric Co. 5% Notes of 1911, 98,666.67 

100,000 Tacoma Railway & Power Co. 1st M. 5's 

of 1929, •••■•.««..... 

50,000 United Electric Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust 5*s of 1986, 24th series, . . . 

75,000 United Electric Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust 5's of 1988, 27th series, . . . 

75,000 United Electric Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust 5's of 1989, 29th series, . . . 

100,000 Washington Water Power Co. 5's of 1989, 100,386.67 

50,000 Wood Worsted Mills Corp'n 41% Cons. 

and Equip. Gold Notes of 1910, . . . Cnid dotlDc yMr) 2,250.00 
100,000 Western Elec. Co. CoU. Trust. Gold 

41% Notes, 99,18600 

$8,621,867.40 $127,272.98 



100,980.00 
50,000.00 
75,000.00 
76,811.40 



4,541.67 
4,369.99 

7,500.00 

1,535.34 

3,200.00 
5,000.00 

4,591.11 

2,500.00 

3,718.75 

2,009.32 
2,486.67 



Railroad Stocks. 

700 shar«s Baltimore & Ohio, $70,362.50 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, pfd, 50,670.58 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, . . 177,425.94 

Chicago & No. Western, 819,255.55 

Great Northern, preferred, .. . . . 133^55356 

Great Northern Iron Ore Properties, / 

LouisviUe A NashTiUe, 93,924.00 

LouisTiUe Property 1-00 

Manhattan, 92,762.50 

New York Central A Hudson RiTcr, . 151,173.21 
(50% paid) New York, New Haren & 

Hartford, 88,101.79 

Northern Pacific, 115,815.00 

Pennsylvania, 382,360.30 

Union Pacific Ry. Stock 91,437.50 

$1,927,338.48 
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{ 



$4,200.00 
3,549.00 
8,876.00 
5,687.50 
9,359.00 
1,432.50 
5,200.00 



3,675.00 
7,294.50 

836.00 

7,000.00 

14,313.00 

1,250.00 



$72,672.50 
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Mannfactaring and Telephone Stocks. . 
9000 shares American Smelters Securities Co. 5 % 
cnmulatlTe preferred, series B, . . 

1320 *^ American Tel. & Tel. Co., 

12 " Amoskeag Mannfactnring Co., . . . 

1000 <* General Electric Co., 

187 *^ Merrimack Mannfactnring Co., . . . 
24 '' Pacific MiUs 



Frindpsl. 

$196,000.00 

161,610.52 

8,664.00 

118,576.00 

18,616.10 

16,668.29 



$10,000.00 

7,920.00 

720.00 

6,000.00 



3,840.00 



$610,122.91 $28,480.00 



Beal Estate Tmst Stocks. 
1000 shares Barristers Hall, 



2600 
1000 
750 
1089 
1000 
1876 
1000 



Department Store, 

Essex Street, . . . 

KimbaU Building, 

Paddock Building, 

Post Office Square Building, 

Western Real Estate Trust, 

St. Paul Business Real Estate Assoc 



$92,766.00 
220,291.88 
100,000.00 
76,000.00 
104,863.72 
103,000.00 
196,500.00 
100,000.00 



$2,260.00 
11,260.00 
8,000.00 
1,687.50 
8,811.50 
8,250.00 
9,000.00 



$991,921.60 $84,249.00 



Sudxy Stocks. 

688 shares Edison Elec. Ilium. Co., Boston, 

Mass., $124,927.60 

1600 " Massachusetts Gas Companies, pref'd, 182,107.00 



$6,187.00 
6,000.00 



$267,084.50 $12,187.00 



SUlfMARY: 

Mortgages and Notes, $1,699,499.08 

Public Funds, 102,684.55 

Railroad Bonds, 6,468,059.68 

Traction Bonds, 1,649,880.38 

Sundry Bonds, 8,621,867.40 

Railroad Stocks, 1,927,888.43 

Manufacturing and Tel. Stocks, 610,122.91 

Real Estate Tmst Stocks, 991,921.60 

Sundry Stocks, 267,034.60 

Total, Exhibit A, $16,113,308.58 

Total, Exhibit B, $579,762.54 



$78,088.01 
4,667.02 

172,491.96 
49,754.07 

127,272.98 
72,672.50 
28,480.00 
84,249.00 
12,187.00 



SCHBDULB 1 



SFECIAI. iirvESTMEirrs 

June SO, 1910 

UNIVERSITY 
John W. Carter, 

UniTenity Houses and Lands, 

George B. Dorr, 

University Houses and Lands, 



Gtoorge Draper, 

Uniyersity Houses and Lands, 

Bobert H. Eddy, 

University Houses and Lands, 

John Davis WUliams French, 

University Houses and Lands, 

John G. Gray, 

University Houses and Lands, 

Walter Hastings, 

Real Estate, Sacramento St., Cambridge, • . . . 

Henry !■. Higginson^ 

University Houses and Lands, 

Insurance and Guaranty, 

Real Estate, Lucas St., Boston, 

Joseph Lee, 

University Houses and Lands, 

Henry 8. Ifonrse (part), 

40 shares Missouri Zinc Fields Co., 

Real Estate, Chicago (sold during year), 

Francis E. Parker, 

University Houses and Lands, 

Henry !■. Fierce (Residuary) (part), 

Equipment at Memorial Hall 

Biverside, 

11 shares Harvard Riverside Associates, 

Henry Villard, 

University Houses and Lands, 

William F. Weld, 

University Houses and Lands, 

Amounts carried forward, 

S8 



Principal. NcClnooaM. 
$12,500.00 $317.53 



116,966.56 2,945.84 



48,458.50 1,290.97 



56,787.00 1,442.54 



5,822.09 185.19 



25,000.00 685.06 



20,000.00 1,190.86 



48,485.45 1,280J» 



4,000.00 



10,000.00 254.03 



120.00 



894.52 



118,817.44 2,691.24 



157,098.14 6,492.67 



11,000.00 



50,000.00 1,270.13 



100,000.00 2,540.26 
$778,505.18 $23,471.21 
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PrincipaL Net Income. 
Amoanto brought fonrud, $778,505.18 $88,471.21 

COLLEGE 

Daniel A. Buokley (part), 

Real Estate in Cambridge, MasB., 70,228.81 6,698.78 

" »* Deer iBle, Me., 1.00 

George Newhall Clark, 

100 shares St. Joseph R'y, Light, Heat & Power Co., 10,000.00 875.00 

Bdward W. Codman (part), 

$5,000 Kansas aty. Fort Scott & Memphis B. R. 

Cons. M. 6*s of 1928, 6,250.00 800.00 

5,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. coUateral) of 1921, 4,816.25 150.00 

9 shares Pacific MiUs, 4,600.00 820.00 

16 *' Barristers Hall Trust, 1,085.00 88.75 

11 «< Boston Real Estate Trust, 18,219.50 495.00 

25 « Central BuUding Trust, 2,875.00 100.00 

Bdward Erwin Coolidge, 

200 shares U. S. Smelting, Ref . & Mining Co. pref d, 9,000.00 525.00 

T. Jeflbrson Coolidge, for Research in Physics, 

625 shares Massachusetts Electric Cos., cum. pref'd, 57,500.00 1,098.75 

Sliot Professorship (Jonathan Phillips's Gift), 

$10,000 City of Boston 8i's of 1920, 10,000.00 175.00 

Professorship of Hygiene (part), 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . 5,000.00 206.25 
$16,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4*s 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 15,681.85 480.00 

6,000 New York Central & Hudson Rirer R.R. 

(L. S. & M. S. Coll.) 8i's of 1998 4,800.00 210.00 

85 shares American Smelting & Refining Co., . . 8,115.00 188.75 

50 *' American Tel. & Tel. Co., 5,250.00 800.00 

85 « Canadian Pacific, 8,515.00 175.00 

40 '* Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, .... 4,000.00 280.00 

Real Estate in Boston (sold in 1908-09), .... 26.65 

Arthur T. Lyman (part), 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co.'s Note (transferred 
during the year to General Investments), ... 1,000.00 

Charles Eliot If orton Fellowship, 

$15,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4*s 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 14,100.00 850.00 

5,000 LouisTille & Nashville Unified M. 4*s of 1940, 5,000.00 100.00 

Qeorge Foster Peabody Boholarship, 

$6,000 Mexican Coal & Coke Co. 1st M., S. F. 5's 

of 1926, 4,800.00 800.00 

Amounts carried forward, $1,082,887.09 $87,849.09 
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SPECIAL INYESTBCENTS 



PlincipaL Net! 
Amonnto brought forward, $1,032,887.09 $87,349.09 

Sarah E. Potter Endowment (part), 

100 tfaares Boston & Albany, 18,600.00 876.00 

100 ^^ MassachiiBetts Electric Cos., com. prefd, 4,000.00 176.00 

60 *' Pljrmonth Cordage Co., 10,000.00 460.00 

12 " PnreoxiaCo., 60.00 4.» 

William Beed Scholarship, 

$1,000 New York Central & H. B. Gold 3^*8 of 1997, 1,000.00 17.60 

1,000 Norfolk and Western Diyirional Ist lien & 

gen. M. 4'b of 1944, 1,000.00 90.00 

2,000 Northern Fadflo-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 2,000.00 40.00 

Helaon Bobinaon Jr. Additional (part), 

1,760 shares Oanley Coal Land Co. preferred, . . 176,000.00 

Elisa O. and Mary F. Hopes (part), 

100 shares Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Panl, . . . 18,087.60 700.00 

100 '< Northern Pacific, 11,986.60 700.00 

200 *' PennsyWania, 11,987.60 600.00 

366 '* Boston & Maine (sold daring the year), 1,098.00 

Dnnlap Smith Scholarship, 

$6,000 MetropoliUn West Side Elerated R. R. Ex- 
tension M. 4's of 1988, 4,700.00 100.00 

Stooghton Scholarship (part), 

Real Estate in Dorchester, 3,094.30 120.80 

Teaohers' Endowment (p«rt), 

$6,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase Money, 2d 

M. 6'sofl916, 6,000.00 250.00 

60,000 Wisconsin Central, Minneapolis Terminal 

Purchase Money M. 3l's of 1960, 60,000.00 876.00 

10 shares Harvard Riyerside Associates, 10,000.00 

Wales FroflBSSorship of Sanskrit, 

Real Estate, ComhiU, Boston, 40,000.00 1»S60.21 

Samuel Ward's Gift (part), 

Ward's (Bumkin) Island, Boston Harbor, .... 1.00 

J. Palmer Welsh Memorial (p«rt), 

$1,000 Ontario Power Co. 6's of 1943, 1,000.00 

LIBRARY 

William B. Castle, 

$1,000 Honolulu Gas Co., Limited, 6's of 1926, . . 1,000.00 30.00 

Franois Farkman Memorial (part), 

$6,000 LouisTille & Jeffersonyille Bridge 1st M. 

Gold 4's of 1946, 4,600.00 900.00 

lohabod Tuoker (part), 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 6,000.00 2064tt 

Amounts carried forward, $1,406,763.89 $46,060.66 
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Principal. Net Income. 
Amounts brought forward $1,406,758.89 $45,0e0.66 

MEDICAL SCHOOL 

John C. Cutter Bequest, 

6,250 Carthage Water Power Co., let M. 5 % Notes, 
5,000 Elmira Water Works, 1st M. 6*8 of 1913, 

(sold during the year), 

2,000 Congress Hotel Co., 1st. M. 6's of 1988 (sold 

daring the year), 

1,000 Western Union Telegraph Co. Conv. 4's of 

1936 (sold during the year), 

1,000 Maine Steamship Co., 1st M. 6's of 1926 (sold 

during the year), 

3,000 Albany Ry. Consol. M. 5*s of 1980 (sold 

during the year), 

CAvin and Luoy Ellis (part), 

$40,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 

Real Estate in Boston (half interest in), 

Real Estate in Eden, Bar Harbor, Maine, .... 

Hamilton Enhn Memorial (part), 

18,000 Burl. & Mo. in Nebr. non-ez. 6's of 1918, . 16,570.00 540.00 

20,000 Kansas C, Mem. & Birm. Inc. 5's of 1984, . 17,600.00 1,000.00 

10,000 U. Elec. Sec. Coll. Tr. 5's of 1987, 26th ser., 10,000.00 500.00 

188 shares Edison Elec. IlPm'ng Co. of Boston, 44,885.00 1,868.00 

George C. Shattnok (part), 

$25,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis R. R. 
Cons. M. 6's of 1928 ($208.70 deducted from in- 
come for sinking premium), 28,666.70 1,296.80 

Senry P. Waloott Fellowship in Clinical Medi- 
cine (part), 

6,000 J. M . Guffey Petroleum Co. 1st M. 5's of 1912, 6,000.00 

5,000 " " *♦ 1918, 5,000.00 

2,000 ** " " 1914, 2,000.00 
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MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 

Karia Whitney, 

$2,000Cit7of Providence 4's of 1911, 2,000.00 40.00 

8,000 " ** " 1921, 8,000.00 60.00 

OBSERVATORY 

Advanoement of Astronomioal Science (1902). 

15 shares Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 9,000.00 465.00 

Advancement of Astronomical Science (1901), 

Real Estate in Cambridge, 2,476.81 

Amounts carried fonraid, .... $1,611,538.40 $52,497.64 



42 SPECIAL INVESTMENTS 

PrinciiMa. Net 
Amonnta broaght forward, $1,611,538.40 $52,497.64 

PBABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY 

Fesbody Building (put), ^ $54,000 Kbubbm & Mia- /- 11,512.72 622.82 
Feabody Colleotion (put), > sonri R. R. Ist M.5's < 19,218.64 1,068.84 
Fesbody Frofesaor (part), ) of 1922, C 19,218.64 1,088.84 

Thaw (part) ($8.47 deducted from income for sinking 
premium), 
$20,000 Girard Point Storage Co. Ist M. 81*8 of 1940, 20,254.25 691 .58 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM 

Robert Charles Billings, 

$5,000 Butte Water Co. let M. 5*8 of 1921, .... 4,000.00 125.00 

BU8SEY INSTITUTION • 

Woodland Hill, 

Laboratory of Comparatire Pathology building, . . 20,658.86 

SPECIAL FUNDS 

Bnssey Trust (part). 

Real Estate in Boston, 381,972.12 22,996.06 

Fund of the Class of 1834, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 1,000.00 41.25 

Fund of the Class of 1844, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 6,500.00 268.18 

Fund of the Class of 1863, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 3,725.00 153.66 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part). 

Real Estate in Boston (half interest in), 22,500.00 212^ 

Charles !■• Hanoock Bequest (part). 

Real Estote in Chelsea and Chicago, 65,001.00 3,125.52 

Anonymous, 

20,000 Massachusetts 8*8 of 1930, 20,000.00 800.00 

5,000 " " 1939, 5,000.00 

19,000 ** ** 1941, 19,000.00 . . . 

Robert Troup Paine (accumulating) ($187.38 de- 
ducted from income for sinking premiums), 

$38,000 Massachusetts 3<|'s of 1913, 38,506.63 1,185.25 

6,000 " '' 1916, 5,125.14 154.15 

12,000 ** " 1935, 12,268.14 199.08 

4,000 " ** 1938, 4,298.61 59.14 

Qeorge Smith Bequest (part), 

$10,000 Du Quoin, 111., Water Works Co. 6's of 

1901, 1.00 

20,000 Laclede Gas Light Co. 5's of 1919, . . . 20,000.00 1,000.00 

32,000 United States Steel Corporation 5*s of 1968, 24,000.00 1,600.00 

200 shares Laclede Oas Light Co., preferred, . . 18,800.00 1,000.00 

Amounts carried forward, .... $2,854,089.15 $88,308.77 
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SPECIAL INVESTMENTS 43 

Principal. Net looome. 
Amounts brought forward, $2,854,089.15 $88,808.77 

Prederiok Sheldon (part), (rec'd during year), 

$2,000 New York Gas & Electric Light, Heat & 

Power Co. 4*s of 1949, 1,800.00 80.00 

2,000 Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Street 
Croflftown By. Ist M. 5'b of 1996, . . . 

20 shares Astor Trust Co 

28 *^ Bank of America, 

82 <' Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 

11 *' Corn Exchange Bank, 

100 *'^ Manhattan Trust Co., 

23 '* Mexican Telegraph Co 

50 * ^ New York Loan & Improvement Co. , 

7 ♦* Newport Trust Co., 

11 " Newport Water Works, 

50 *' Ontario SUyer Mining Co., .... 
160 '* U. S. Life Insurance Co., .... 
100/15000th Trust Estate Hastings & Dak. By. Co., 

Gtordon MoKay Endowment (part), ($1,208.00 

deducted from income for sinking premium), 
$69,000 American Agr. Chem. Co. 5's of 1928 (sold 

during the year), 

120,000 American Tel. & Tel. 4's of 1929, . . . 
60,500 Atch., Top. & Sante F6 Gen. M. 4's of 1995 

(sold during the year), 

2,000 Burl. & Mo. in Nehr. non-ex. 6's of 1918 

(sold during the year) , 

17,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy 4's of 1921 (sold 

during the year), 

8,000 General Electric Cony. 5's of 1917, . . 

8,000 Interborough Bapid Transit 5's of 1952, 

906,000 Interborough B.T.Conv. 6 % Notes of 1911, 

35,000 Kansas aty Bailway & Light 6's of 1912, 

8,000 Lake Shore & M. S. Deb. 4's of 1928 (sold 

during year), 

20,000 Main Central Improv. A, 41*8 of 1916, . 
39,000 Minneapolis General Electric 5'8 of 1934, 
20,000 New York Central & H. R. 4'8 of 1934 (sold 

during year), 

$100,000 Kanawa & Michigan 5's of 1927, .... 

$80,000 New York, N. H. & H. Deb. 4's of 1955, 

61,000 N. Fadfic-Great N. Joint 4's of 1921, . 

40,000 Puget Sound Electric 5's of 1910, . . . 

12,000 '' '* 5's of 1932, . . . 

6,000 Seattle Electric Cons. 5'8 of 1929 (sold 

during year), 

40,000 Wabash Equip. Ser. C. 4i's of 1910 and 1915, 

800 shares Great Northern 

240 <* Northern Pacific, 

150 ** Pennsylvania 

Amounts carried forward, $3,264,205.40 $120,115.78 
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44 SPECIAL INVESTMENTS 

PrincipaL Net 
Amoanto brought fonraid, . . . $3,264,205.40 $180,115.78 

Frioe Greenleaf. ($255.57 deducted from income 
for sinking preminmB.) The total amount of this 
Fund is $794,997.48,which is invested as follows : 

$70,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

1st M. 5*s of 1926, 73,089.44 3,815.80 

11,000 Burl. & Mo. River R. R. in Nebraska non- 
exempt 6's of 1918, 10,000.00 830.00 

25,000 Central Crosstown Coll. Trust 5 % Notes of 

1909, 21,348.75 

48,500 Central Vermont R'y 1st M. 4's of 1920, . 37,845.00 1,740.00 

3,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R. 4*8 of 1922, 2,880.00 120.00 
50,000 Chicago Junction Railways & Union Stock 

Yards Coll. Trust 5's of 1915, 47,000.00 1,250.00 

8,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis cons. 

M. 6*s of 1928, 9,284.72 408.62 

50,000 MetropolitanTel.&Tel.Co.lstM.5'sof 1918, 49,750.00 2,500.00 
34,000 New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 

(Michigan Central Collateral) 3i*s of 1998, 28,412.10 1,190.00 
32,000 Northern Paciflo-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, .... 19,993.55 960.00 

50,000 Seattle Electric Co. 5% Notes of 1911, . . 49,333.88 2,500.00 

50,000 Union Pacific R.R. lstM.&L.6.4'sof 1947, 44,625.00 1,000.00 

50,000 Note of Arlington Mills 50,000.00 1,000.00 

25,000 Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 25,000.00 1,162.15 

50,000 Note of Massachusetts Cotton Mills, . . . 50,000.00 1,000.00 

360 shares Boston & Lowell R. R., 46,800.00 1,440.00 
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Fitchburg R. R., preferred, 22,306.27 888.76 

Great Northern, preferred, 13,125.00 892.00 

^* '* Iron Ore Properties, 60.00 

Old Colony R. R. 63,190.00 1,868.75 

N.Y. Central ft Hudson River R.R., . 2,866.28 108.00 

Northern R. R. (N.H.), 29,290.00 1,805.00 

West End Street Railway, preferred, . 4,306.56 104.00 

Central Vermont R'y, 428.72 

Pennsylvania R. R., 51,856.04 2,121.00 

Boston Real Estate Trust, 25,230.25 855.00 

Paddock Building Trust, 10,000.00 850.00 



Cash in American Trust Co., 7,092.47 54.81 

$4,059,202.88 $148,184.67 
SUMMARY : ^'^^'^'^'^^^^'^''''^^^'''^''^^ 

Cash, Exhibit A, $7,092.47 

Securities, Exhibit A, 2,646,296.88 

Land and Buildings, Exhibit A, 1,405,813.58 

$4,059,202.88 



Interest and Dividends, Exhibit B, 90,021.28 

Rents, Land and Buildings, Exhibit B, 58,118.39 

$148,134.67 



Schedule 2 

SEGUBXTIES — GENEIlAIi INVESTMENTS 

Jane 30, 1910 

HortgAges and Other Loans. Principal. Incom*. 

Mortgages, $872,000.00 

AdvanoeB to Bussey Tnist, 812,499.08 

Abbeville Cotton Mills Note, 50,000.00 

American Woolen Co.'s Note 100,000.00 

Curtis and Sanger's Note, 50,000.00 

Darlington Mannfactaring Co.'s Note, 50,000.00 

Hartford Carpet Corporation's Notes, 50,000.00 

Massachusetts Cotton Bfllls Note, 50,000.00 

Merchants & Miners' Transportation Co.'s Note, 40,000.00 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co.'s Note, 25,000.00 

Otis Eleyator Co.'s Note, 50,000.00 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.'s Note 50,000 .00 

$1,699,499.08 $78,088.01 

Public Funds. 

£8,500 Imperial Japanese Sterling 4i's' of 1925, $15,334.55 $767.02 

$94,000 United States of Mexico 4's of 1954, . . 89,2.50.00 8,800.00 

$102,584.55 $4,567.02 

Railroad Bonds. 
$100,000 Baltimore & Ohio 1st M. 4's of 1948, . . $96,625.00 $4,000.00 
100,000 B. & O. (S. W. Diy.) 1st M. 3l's of 1925, 89,750.00 1,750.00 

100,000 Baltimore & Ohio (Pittsburg, Lake Erie 

& West Virginia) Ref. M. 4's of 1941, 99,250.00 4,000.00 

126,000 Bangor & Aroostook Cons. Ref. M. 4's of 

1951, 118,750.00 2,500.00 

68,000 Burl. & Mo. in Nebr. non-ex. 6*8 of 1918, 68,600.00 2,268.00 

444,000 Chicago, Burl. &Quincy 31*8 of 1949, . . 455,551.49 7,473.80 

150,000 '* ** Gen. M. 4's of 1958, 145,250.00 6,000.00 

200,000 C. B. & Q. (IlUnois DIt.) 4's of 1949, . 200,866.68 3,977.78 

100,000 Chicago & No. Western Gen. M. 3i'8 of 

1987, 100,911.95 3,488.23 

100,000 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Gen. M. 

4's of 1988, 106,130.18 1,920.90 

100,000 Chicago Terminal Transfer 1st M. 4's 

of 1947, . (solddumicyesr) 9,989.57 

800,000 Duluth, Missabe & Northern General M. 

5'sofl941 214,523.81 4,523.81 

100,000 Indiana, 111. & Iowa 1st M. 4's of 1950, 96,500.00 2,000.00 

200,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 

Cons. M. 6's of 1928, 234,758.64 10,068.97 

114,000 Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 

(assented) Income 5's of 1934, . . . 103,500.00 5,700.00 



Amounts carried forward, . . . .$2,130,967.75 $69,661.06 
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46 GENERAL INVESTMENTS 

Principal. Ineomc 

Amoimto brought forward, . . . 92,130,967.75 $69,661.06 

Railroad Bonds (eoniinued) . 
$100,000 Lake Shore & Michigan Sonthem Deb. 

4'B0fl928, 95,000.00 i,000.00 

800,000 Long Island Unified M. 4'8 of 1949, . . 283,257.50 12,000.00 

200,000 Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge Co. 

1st M. 4'B of 1945, 191,000.00 8,000.00 

100,000 Minneapolis Union 1st M. 5'b of 1922, . 101,597.96 2,366.83 

100,000 Montona Central 1st M. 6's of 1937, . . 130,796.85 1,859.37 

300,000 New York Central & H. R. (L. S. & 

M. S. Coll.) 3i's of 1998, 294,464.40 10,500.00 

55,000 New York, New Haren & Hartford Con- 
vertible 3i's of 1956, 61,377.44 823.86 

25,000 New York, New Haven & Hartford Con- 
vertible Deb. 6*8 of 1948, 25,000.00 750.00 

100,000 New York, New Haven & Hartford Deb. 

4'sofl955, 105,625.00 1,875.00 

200,000 New York, Ontario & Western Ref . M. 

4'8 0fl992, 209,501.10 7,884.18 

343,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 

4's (C. B. & Q. CoU:) of 1921, . . . 164,325.92 10,290.00 

100,000 Oregon Short Line Cons.lstM.5's of 1946, 115,010.74 2,083.08 

100,000 Oregon Short Lme Ref. M. 4*s of 1929, 96,875.00 4,000.00 

52,000 Pennsylvania Co. 3i*s of 1916, .... 49,875.00 1,907.60 

250,000 Richmond-Washington Co. Coll. Trust 

4's of 1943, Series C, 255,476.55 9,834.05 

100,000 St. Louis & San Francisco Ref. M. 4*8 

of 1951, 97,125.00 2,000.00 

£40,000 St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba (Paci- 
fic Extension) 4's of 1940, 200,588.72 3,657.13 

$100,000 Southern Pacific Ist Ref. M. 4*8 of 1955, 97,062.50 2,000.00 

100,000 Southern Pacific Conv. 4's of 1929 . . 99,625.00 3,000.00 

200,000 Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis 

Gen. M. Ref. 4*8 of 1953, 200,000.00 4,000.00 

400,000 Union Pacific 1 st M. & L. G. 4's of 1947, 353, 1 14.75 8,000.00 

100,000 " ** Conv. 4's of 1927, . . . . 95,392.50 2,000.00 

$5,453,059.60 $172,491.96 

Traction Bonds. 
$150,000 Boston & Northern Street R'j 1st M. 

Ref. 4's of 1954, $139,000.00 $3,000.00 

86,000 Central Crosstown Coll. Trust 5 % Notes 

of 1909, 86,375.00 

100,000 Chicago Railways 1st M. 5's of 1927, . 100,944.45 4,527.78 

300,000 Interborough-Metropolitan Coll. Trust 

4i'sofl956, 254,782.50 13,600.00 

300,000 Interborough Rapid Transit Co. Con- 
vertible 6% Gold Notes of 1911, . . 297,716.38 13,142.00 

Amounts carried forward, .... $877,818.33 $84,169.78 



GENERAL INVESTMENTS 47 

Principal. Income. 

Amonnto brought forward, .... $877,818.88 $34,169.78 

Traction Bonds (continued) . 
$100,000 Interborough Rapid Transit Co. Gold M. 

6's of 1952 (sold daring jear), ... 2,020.66 

25,000 Kansas Citj Terminal R'j 1st M. Gold 4's 24,487 .50 

100,000 Metrop. West Side Blerated 4*s of 1988, 91,746.25 4,000.00 
100,000 « " " Ext. M. 4's 

of 1988, 97,000.00 2>000.00 

150,000 Old Colony Street R'y Ist M. Ref . 4's of 

1954, 189,000.00 8,000.00 

100,000 Second Are. (N. Y.) Con. M. 5's of 1948, 115,789.60 ...... 

93,000 Third Arenue (N. Y.) Ist Consol. M. 

4's of 2000, 94,052.36 

100,000 United Traction ft Electric Co. 1st M. 5*8 

of 1938, 110,036.34 4,563.63 

$1,549,880.38 $49,754.07 

Sundry Bonds. 
$200,000 American Tel. & Tel. Co. 4's of 1929, . $196,000.00 $4,000.00 
100,000 Boston Electric light Co. 1st Cons. M. 

5'sofl924, 109,852.55 4,320.51 

145,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

1st M. 5's of 1926, 152,981.77 6,766.26 

200,000 Calumet & Heda Mining Co. 5 % Coupon 

Notes of 1919, 201,800.00 9,161.11 

140,000 Chicago Edison Co. 1st M. 5's of 1926, . 144,646.40 6,709.60 
250,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union y 

Stock Yards Coll. Trust 5*8 of 1915, . 250,100.70 6,229.85 
100,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union 

Stock Yards 4's of 1940, 98,500.00 4,000.00 

150,000 Detroit Edison Co. 1st M. 5's of 1983, . 152,781.94 2,716.56 

143,000 General Electric Co. Conyertible Deb. 

5's of 1917, 149,146.39 7,054.88 

100,000 Madison River Power Co. 1st M. 5's of 

1935, 85,000.00 5,000.00 

50,000 Massachusetts Gas Co.'s S. F. 4i's of 

1929, 48,375.00 1,125.00 

100,000 Metrop. Tel. & Tel. Co. IstM. 5'sof 1918, 99,500.00 5,000.00 
100,000 Minneapolis General Electric Co. Gen. 

M. 5's of 1934, 102,076.80 4,915.26 

100,000 Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co. 1st 

M. Coll. Trust 44's of 1932, 100,716.61 2,216.66 

100,000 Municipal Gas & Electric Co. of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Ist M. 4l's of 1942, . . . 100,000.00 4,500.00 
100,000 New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 5's of 1916, 105,647.02 4,058.82 
75,000 New YorkTel.Co.Gen. M.Gold S.F. 4i's, 71,568.75 795.63 

100,000 North American Co.CoU.Trust 5 % Notes 

of 1912, 93,625.00 5,000.00 

Amounts carried forward, . . . $2,269,318.43 $83,570.13 



48 GENERAL INYESTBCENTS 

PrinciiMd. 

Amounts brought forward, . . $8,262,818.48 $88,570.18 

Sundry Bonds (eoniinued) . 
$100,000 Pejescot Paper Co. 1st M. 6's of 1917 

and 1921, 99,000.00 4,541.67 

200,000 Portland Genl Elec. 1st M. 5's of 1985, 208,076.98 4,869.99 
100,000 Railway & Light Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust 5's of 1985 100,852.80 7,500.00 

100,000 Railway & Light Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust 5's of 1989, 2d series, .... 100,000.00 1,585.34 

100,000 Southern Power Co. Ist M. Gold 5's, . 98,000.00 

160,000 St. Louis National Stock Taids Co. 1st 

M. 4'sofl980, 157,650.00 3,200.00 

100,000 Seattle Electric Co. 5% Notes of 1911, 98,666.67 5,000.00 
100,000 Tacoma Railway & Power Co. Ist M. 5's 

of 1929, 100,980.00 4,591.11 

50,000 United Electric Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust 5's of 1936, 24th series, . . . 50,000.00 2,500.00 
75,000 United Electric Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust 5's of 1988, 27th series, . . . 75,000.00 8,718.75 
75,000 United Electric Securities Co. Coll. 

Trust 5's of 1989, 29th series, . . . 76,811.40 2,009.32 

100,000 Washington Water Power Co. 5's of 1989, 100,886.67 2,486.67 
50,000 Wood Worsted Mills Corp'n 4^^% Cons. 

and Equip. Gold Notes of 1910, . . . CmU durlni jmt) 2,250.00 
100,000 Western Elec. Co. Coll. Trust. Gold 

4i% Notes, 99,125.00 

$3,621,867.40 $127,272.98 

Railroad Stocks. 

700 shares Baltimore & Ohio, $70,862.50 $4,200.00 

507 *^ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, pfd, 50,670.58 8,549.00 

1268 *' Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, . . 177,425.94 8,876.00 

2282 *' Chicago & No. Western, 319,255.55 5,687.50 

1887 " Great Northern, preferred, l«QiKKQKA r 9,359.00 

955 " Great Northern Iron Ore Properties, |*^*»^»-^6 \ 1,432.50 

800 '' LouisTille & Nashville, 93,924.00 5,200.00 

8 " LouisTille Property 1.00 

700 *' Manhattan, 92,762.50 3,675.00 

1665 «' New York Central & Hudson RiTer, . 151,178.21 7,294.50 
1000 ** (50% paid) New York, New Haven & 

Hartford, 88,101.79 836.00 

1000 *' Northern Padflc, 115,315.00 7,000.00 

5228 '' Pennsylvania, 382,350.80 14,313.00 

500 '*• Union Pacific Ry. Stock, 91,437.50 1,250.00 

$1,927,838.48 $72,67250 
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Maniifactiiring and Telephone Stocks. , 
8000 ihares American Smelten Secnrities Co. 6 % 

cnmolatiTe preferred, series B, 
1820 *^ American Tel. & Tel. Co., . 

18 '* Amoskeag Mannfactoring Co 
1000 ** General Electric Co., . . . 
167 *' Merrimack Mannfactoring Co 
84 '' Pacific BfUls, 



Frindpal. 

$196,000.00 

161,610.52 

8,654.00 

118,575.00 

18,615.10 

16,668.29 



Income. 

$10,000.00 

7,920.00 

720.00 

6,000.00 



8,840.00 



$610,122.91 $28,480.00 



Beal Estate Tmst Stocks. 
1000 shares Barristers Hall, 



8500 
1000 
750 
1089 
1000 
1875 
1000 



Department Store, 

Essex Street, . . . 

KimbaU Bnilding, 

Paddock Building, 

Post OfBce Sqnare Bnilding, 

Western Real Estate Tmst, 

St. Panl Business Real Estate Assoc 



$92,766.00 
220,291.88 
100,000.00 
76,000.00 
104,863.72 
108,000.00 
196,500.00 
100,000.00 



$2,250.00 
11,250.00 
8,000.00 
1,687.50 
8,811.50 
8,250.00 
9,000.00 



$991,921.60 $84,249.00 



8«ndf7 Stocks. 

588 shares Edison Elec. Illnm. Co., Boston, 

Mass., $124,927.60 

1500 ^^ Massachusetts Gas Companies, pref'd, 182,107.00 



$6,187.00 
6,000.00 



$267,084.50 $12,187.00 



SUMMARY: 

Mortgages and Notes, $1,699,499.08 

Public Funds, 102,584.66 

Railroad Bonds, 5,468,069.68 

Traction Bonds, 1,549,880.88 

Sundiy Bonds, 8,621,867.40 

Railroad Stocks, 1,927,888.48 

Manufacturing and Tel. Stocks, 510,122.91 

Real Estate Trust Stocks, 991,921.60 

Sundry Stocks, 257,034.60 

Total, Exhibit A, $16,118,808.68 

Total, Exhibit B $579,762.54 



$78,088.01 
4,567.02 

172,491.96 
49,754.07 

127,272.98 
72,672.60 
28,480.00 
84,249.00 
12,187.00 



SCHBDUUft 3 

iMAim Aim BUILDINCW — GEITE&AI. nrVESTHKETF 

June 80, 1910 

Net 
Real Estate in Boston. FrindimL lacone. 

Adamf Estate, Washington Street, $861,688.02 $16,051.58 

Amoi7 B«tate, Franklin Street, 165,615.81 6,408.49 

Cowdin EsUte, Hajmarket Square, 86,000.00 1,848.00 

Estate, 20 and 21 Haymarket Square, 58,913.52 S,855.9S 

Faneuil Hall Square Estate, 197,047.80 6,246.68 

Gerrish Block, Blackstone and North Streeto, . . 192,875.75 4,492.69 

Gray Estate, Washington Street, 959,848.34 58,607.62 

Lowell EsUte, Washington Street, 464,868.91 29,018.23 

Old Boston Music Hall EsUte. 365,012.89 7,591.86 

Townsend Estate, Hawkins Street, 52,227.74 2,315.19 

Union and Friend Streeto, 1,000.00 

Wehb Estate, Washington Street, 192,866.24 9,666.21 

Total, Exhibit A, $2,946,960.02 

Total. Exhibit B, $189,592.48 
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SCHKDULK 4 

FUNDS AND GIFTS 

Jane 30, 1910 

[The date foUonrlng the title of a Fund shows the year of its establishment.] 

.A5E!?fBo4. UNIVERSITY FUNDS Principal, J ane 80, IMP. 
Anonymons (1910), W4,000.00 

$13,779.68 Walter F. Baker (1909), 

2,000.00 Wimam H. Baldwin, Jr. (1906), 2,000.00 

1,143.00 Band MuBic (1903), 1,148.00 

4,960.00 Andrew Bigelow (1898), .... 4,960.00 

5,000.00 Stanton Blake (1889), 5,ooo.oo 

4,771.33 Charlotte F. Blanohard (1891), . 4,771.33 

5,250.00 Samuel D. Bradford (1866), . . 5,250.00 

50,000.00 Martin Brimmer (1907), .... 50,000.00 

100,000.00 James C. Carter (1906), 100,000.00 

12,500.00 John W. Carter (1898), 12,600.00 

82,689.03 Class of 1883 (1908), 87,518.86 

9,635.81 Edward Erwin Coolidge (1906), 9,612.25 

154.98 Thomas Cotton (1727), 163.67 

33,835.06 John Cowdin (1888), 33,835.06 

115,966.66 GteorgeB. Dorr (1882), 115,966.66 

48,458.50 George Draper (1892). 48,458.50 

56,788.00 R. H. Eddy (1901), 66,788.00 

101,225.49 Harvard Ellis (1896), 101,225.49 

25,000.00 Biohard W.Foster (1905), . . . 20,918.57 
5,322.09 JohnDavisWilliam8Frenoh(l90i), 6,322.09 

20,671.18 Gore (1834), 20,671.18 

25,000.00 John C. Gray (I88I), 26,000.00 

20,000.00 Walter Hastings (1888), .... 20,000.00 

50,000.00 Henry L. Higginson (1906), . . 100,000.00 

5,000.00 (George Baxter Hyde (1896), . . 5,000.00 

4,000.00 Insurance and Guaranty (1860), . . . 4,000.00 

16,871.68 Leonard Jarvis (1869), 16,871.63 

10,000.00 Henry p. mdder (1894) 10,000.00 

10,000.00 Joseph Lee (1802), 10,000.00 

10,000.00 Theodore Lyman (1898), .... 10,000.00 

81,950.54 Henry T. Morgan (1883) 

15,750.00 Israel Mnnson (1844), i6,750.oo 

68,619.37 Henry S. Nourse (1904), .... 60,000.00 

118,817.44 Francis B.Parker (1886), . . . 113,817.44 

4,005.59 GtoorgeF. Parkman (1909),. . . 4,006.69 

30,000.00 William Perkins (1888), .... 30,000.00 

60,268.20 Henry L. Pierce (1898), .... 50,000.00 

167,622.51 Henry L.Pierce(ReBiduary) (1898), 157,098.14 

63,714.70 President's (1883), 63,789.30 

f 1,480,560.69 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $1,415,316.16 

61 



52 FUNDS AND GIFTS 

ftincipalt 

Aair. 1. 19a>. PrindiMl, June SO, mtt. 

$1,480,560.69 . . Amonnto brong^ht forward, . . $1,415,316.16 

867,560.28 Betirinfl: Allowance (1879), 870,031.87 

11,000.00 Riyerfide (1908), 11,000.00 

88,870.08 John L.BllSSell (1889), 23,370.08 

2,058.01 Mary B.SearIe (1908), 2,116.62 

46,918.18 Isaac Sweetser (i^^^)* 46,913.13 

5,000.00 Seth Turner (1883), 5,000.00 

100,000.00 William F. Weld (1898), .... 100,000.00 $1,978,747.81 



COLLEGE FUNDS 

12,457.10 John W.F.Abbot (1874), . . . $12,955.88 

27,748.64 Alford Professorship (1765), . . . 27,748.64 

7,806.86 Daniel Austin (1879), 7,806.86 

5,787.61 William H. Baldwin, Jr. 1886 

(1906), 5,787.61 

666.67 John Barnard (1777), 666.67 

15,000.00 Bobert Charles Billings, for 

Gray Herbarium (1908), .... 15,000.00 

1,050.00 John A. Blanohard (1878), . . 1,050.00 

39,780.00 Botanic Department (1880), .... 89,780.00 

28,837.40 Boylston Professorship (1772), . . 28,337.40 
850.00 Centennial Fund for the Botanic Gar^ 

den(1907), 

11,276.39 Franois James Child Memorial 

(1897), 11,224.65 

7,105.12 Classical Publication Fund of the 

Class of 1866 (1888), .... 7,105.12 

103.669.41 Class Of 1880 (1905), 108,669.41 

76,481.06 Fund of the Class Of 1882 (1907), 82,055.71 

255.49 Class of 1883 Special Fund (1906) , 265 .69 

82,549.91 Classof 1884 (1909), 97,549.91 

Class of 1885 Gift (1910), . . . . 105,097.01 

150,637.54 aass Subscription (1870), 150,637.54 

322,158.89 Edward W. Codman (1905), . . 822,158.89 

1.500.00 John Coggan (1652), 1,500.00 

58,392.10 T. Jefforson Coolidge, for Re- 
search in Physics, 58,018.63 

4,039.90 Faul Dudley (1751), 4,101.50 

109.071.42 Eaton Professorship (1903), . . . 111,434.26 
21,619.50 Eliot Professorship (1814), .... 21,619.50 

10,000.00 Eliot '* (Jonathan 

Fhillips's gift) (1854), 10,000.00 

3.500.01 Erving Professorship (1791), . . . 3,500.01 
85,990.99 Fisher '' (1884), . . . 85,990.99 

434.82 Henry Flynt( 1760) 431.07 

16,240.88 Fund for Permanent Tutors (1796), . 16,240.88 

1,088.67 Fund for Religious Services (1887), . 1,083.57 

$3,141,852.87 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $1,282,766.40 $1,973,747.81 
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Prineipftl, 
AiW. 1, l«09i Principal, Jnne », 1910, 

$8,141,868.87 . . Amonnts brought forward, . . . $1,282,766.40 $1,978,747 81 

14,436.24 GocUdn Lectures (1908) 15,013.68 , 

7,478.28 Gospel Church (1868), 7,627.79 

82,711.00 Asa Gray Memorial (1898), . . . 32,711.00 
21,491.67 Asa Gray Professorship of Syste- 
matic Botany (1897), 21,451.25 

200,096.86 Glimey (1888) 200,096.86 

6,179.43 (George Silsbee and Ellen Sever 

Hale (1904) 6,426.59 

15,314.26 Harrard Oriental Series (1899), . . 15,289.80 

20,655.91 Herbarium (1865), 20,655.91 

20,217.08 Hersey Professorship (1772), . . . 20,217.08 
21,744.18 Hersey Professorship (Thomas 

Lee's gift) (1856), * 21,744.18 

520.00 Thomas HoUis (for Treasurer) 

(1721), 520.00 

84,517.60 HoUis Professorship of Diyinity, . 34,517.60 
Composed of these Funds : — 
William Dummer (1762), 
Daniel Henohman (1742), 
Thomas Hollis (1721), 
' Jonathan Mason (1798), 
James Townsend (1738). 

8,747.88 Hollis Professorship of Mathematics, 3,747.88 
Composed of these Funds : — 

Thomas Brattle (1713), 

William Dummer (1762), 

Daniel Henohman (1758), 

Thomas Hollis (1726). 
1,000.00 Thomas Hubbard (1774), . . . 1,000.00 
444.44 Nathaniel Hulton (1695), . . . 444.44 

238.88 Thomas Hutchinson (1789), . . 233.38 

5,922.86 IngersoU Lecture (1894), .... 6,159.78 
11,285.56 Lectureson Political Economy (1889), 11,537.00 
15,796.97 Lee Fund for Reading (1863), . . . 15,796.97 
110,043.29 Henry Lee Professorship (1900), . 110,043.29 
7,903.69 Joseph Lovering for Physical Re- 
search (1891), 7,720.00 

66,407.31 Lowell Fund for a Botanic Garden 
(1882) (formerly Professorship of 

Natural History, 1805), 68,257.31 

Woodbury Lowery Memorial • 

(1910), 20,040.72 

50,000.00 Arthur T. Lsrman (1904), . . . 60,000.00 

48,062.93 McLean Professorship (1834), . . 43,062.98 

1,252.18 Music Department (1908), 1,802.26 

388.88 John Newgate (1650), 838.88 

25*902.68 William Belden Noble Lectures 

(1898), 26,699.44 

$8,880,551.18 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $2,045,416.27 $1,978,747.81 



S4 FUND?* AM) OIFTK 

Aug. 1, 1909. Pri ncipal. Jnii« 90, 1910. 
$8,880,561.18 . . Aniounto brought forward. . . . $2,045,416.27 $1,978,747.81 

101,910.75 Franois Greenwood Peabody 

Endowment (1*.)05), 101,216.39 

14.547.86 Daniel H.Peiroe (1876), .... 14,605.54 

485 .48 James Mills Feir ce Bequest (bal . ) , 435 .48 

21,000.00 Perkins Professorfhip (1841), . . 21,000.00 

31,500.00 Jonathan Fhmips (1861), . . . 31,500.00 

75,000.00 Physical Laboratory Kndowm't(1881), 75,000.00 

25,020.19 Flnmmer Foundation (1854), . . 25,020.19 

52,500.00 Pope Professorship (18G8), .... 52,500.00 

189,655.98 Sarah E. Potter Endowment Fund, 189,655.98 

224,419.62 ProfesM>r9hip of Hygiene (1899), . . 288,782.51 

51,900.48 ** , ** (1902), . . 51,934.07 

22,225.00 - * - (1908), . . 22,073.16 

540,000.00 Nelson Robinson, Jr. (1899), . 545,000.00 
197,733.66 Nelson Bobinson, Jr. Additional 

(1906), 195,821.18 

3,686.00 Esekiel Rogers (1701), .... 3,586.00 

50,152.61 Eliza O. and Mary P. Ropes, . 117,134.99 

66,868.78 Rlimford Professorship (1819), . . 56,368.78 

1,514.00 Daniel Russell (1679), 1,514.00 

2,000.00 John Ii. Russell (1889), .... 2,000.00 

60,000.00 Gurdon Saltonstall (1901), . . 60,000.00 

5,292.57 Gheorge William Sawin (1890), 5,512.64 

5,556.23 Robert W. Sayles (1906), . . . 5,000.00 

5,080.56 Sayles, for Summer Course in Geol- 
ogy (1909), 10,531.80 

23,139.83 Smith Professorship (1816), . . . 28,139.83 

2,500.00 William M. Spackman (1905), 2,500.00 

11.791.87 Josiah Stiokney (1899), .... 11,791.87 

2,029,354.40 Teachers* Endowment (1905), . . . 2,042,744.93 

16,481.96 John E.Thayer (1885), .... 16,808.16 

1,180.52 Elizabeth Torrey (1896), . . . 1,227.72 

12,960.00 Henry Warren Torrey (1890), . 13,552.42 

111,345.44 Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund of the 

Class of 1881 (1906), 112,705.44 

101,102.26 Unknown Memorial (1898), . . . 101,358.68 

50,000.00 Henry Villard (1902) 50,000.00 

40,000.00 Wales Professorship (1903), . . . 40,000.00 

16,960.55 Samuel Ward (1680), 17,638.95 

6,497«77 Cyrus M. Warren (1893), . . . 6,463.95 

118,749.04 Henry C.Warren (1899), , . . 119,213.37 

7,442.62 Sylvester Waterhouse (1896), . 7,740.34 

50,000.00 Increase Sumner Wheeler (1889), 50,000.00 

70.06 Jerome Wheelock (1903), . . . 83.10 

1,302.37 Chauncey Wright (1884), . . . 1,354.45 6,489,826.08 

$8,218,728.09 . . AmounU carrieQ forward, $8,463,073.84 
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PriBcipftL 
;. 1« IMO. Principal, June 80, 1910. 



Aii« 



$8,818,788.09 . . Amounts brought forward, $8,468,078.84 

GIFTS FOR SPECIAL USB (BALANCBB) 

850.00 Anonymous Gift for Special Aid, . . $150.00 

9,495.04 For Equipment, Dep*t of Architecture, 6,633.78 

819.91 Bermuda Biological Station, .... 1,099.53 
780.96 Cases, etc., at the Botanic Garden, . 745.57 

30.27 p. P. Bonney Gift, 30.27 

18.97 Laboratory of Metallurgical Chemistry, 13.97 

6.83 Department of Classics, 

8.60 Common Boom in Conant Hall, ... 8.60 

456.50 Dane's Gift, 

Harvard Economic Studies, .... 327.24 

.13 Electrical Apparatus, .13 

Department of Forestry, Marsh House. 15.00 

78.08 Experimental Phonetics, 78.08 

72.45 French Department Library, .... 70.04 

186.92 For the Department of Forestry, . . 

14.50 Geographical Department, Lantern 

Slides, 14.50 

10.00 Geographical Department Models, . . 

Department of Geology, Exhibition 

Case for Photographs, 84.00 

322.52 Collections for a Germanic Museum, . 322.52 
24.29 Gift for housing Tisiting German Pro- 
fessor, 

36.15 Augustas Hemenway Gift, . . 36.15 

966.44 Department of History, Books, . . . 1,339.87 

500.00 Gift for Apparatus for Professor 

Jeffrey's Courses, 94.50 

20.00 Gift for Land in New Hampshire, . . 20.00 

20.08 laOWell Memorial Library, .... 10.23 

24.22 Arthur T. Lyman Gift, .... 24.18 

188.68 Edward Mallmckrodt Gift, . . 122.62 
30.00 Department of Mathematics, .... 30.00 

* International Committee on Teaching 

Mathematics, 200.00 

9 .60 Anonymous Gift (Mineralogy Exhibits) , 9 .60 

100.00 Sir John Murray Gift, lOO.oo 

114.82 Philosophical Library, 61.18 

118.69 Physical Research, 49.79 

8,655.98 Plantation of Shrubs, etc., 3,729.09 

70.86 Harvard Psychological Reyiew, . . . 76.88 
25.00 Political Economy Department, Li- 
brary, 25.00 



$8|t87,412.42 . . AmounU carried forward, . . . $15,522.27 $8,468,078.84 
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▲ait. 1, MOt. Principal, June 1^ IJM. 

98,287,413.42 . . Amonnti brought forward, . . . $15,522.27 $8,468y07S^ 
10,675.79 Decorating the front of the Nelson 

Robinson Jr. Hall, 6,594.22 

Nelson Robinson Special Expense, . 2,801.01 

1,604.68 Salaries, 1,104.68 

1,810.90 Sanskrit Department, 2,118.90 

844.11 Semitic Library 184.20 

818.78 Social Ethics, 1,862.47 

847.11 Furnishings of the Department of 

Social Ethics, 699.08 

770.82 Sugar-cane iuTestigation, etc., . . . 785.72 

890.88 Summer School Mining Camp, . . . 1,280.57 82,858.07 

FBLLOW8HIP 

20,116.76 Julia Axnory Appleton (1906), $20,921.44 
5,605.70 Qeorge W. Dillaway (1908), . . 5,604.94 
626.17 Fellowship in Central American Arch- 
aeology (balance), 26.17 

11.895.70 Osias Gtoodwin Memorial (1889), 11,846.54 

11,810.11 Harris (1868), 11,262.51 

25,862.84 Sdward William Hooper( 1905), 26,322.86 

11,452.24 JohnThomtonEirklaiid(187l), 11,410.82 

12,804.45 Henry Lee Memorial (1889), . . 12,271.61 

19,016.40 Charles Eliot Norton (1901), . 19,066.40 

18,567.97 Bobert Treat Paine (1887), . . 18,510.69 

61,542.79 John Parker (1878), 62,129.51 

10,480.17 Francis Parkman (1906), . . . 10,449.87 
Princeton (1910), 10,200.00 

88,249.42 Bogers (1869), 88,454.88 

12,626.95 Henry BromfieldBogers Memo- 
rial (1889), 12,607.08 

SodalEthics, 500.00 

150.00 South End House (balance), 

12,257.08 John Tyndall (1885), 12,222.31 

11,527.94 James Walker (1881), 11,739.06 

25.054.71 Whiting (1896), 25,156.91 810,701.55 

SOIIOLAXaHXP 

8,978.82 Abbot (1852), $8,957.78 

2,681.99 Alford (1785), 2,787.27 

5,459.46 Bartlett (1881), 5,427.82 

5,752.68 Bassett (1876), 5,712.75 

18,996.02 BigelOW (1865), 18,855.86 

Charles Stunner Bird, .... 200.00 

3,287.88 Samuel A. Borden (1896), . . . 8,418.86 

116,982.78 Bowditch (1864), 116,405.05 

4,705.44 Bright (balance), 4,748.64 

$8,710,561.71 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $156,459.08 $8,806,128.4$ 
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A«|r. 1, 1«0*. Prlnciiwa, June tO, 1>M, 

$8,710,661.71 . . Amoimti brought forward, . . . $156,459.08 $8,606,196.46 

4,057.00 Browne (1687), 4,044.28 

5,789.77 Morey Wlllard BnokminBter 

(1898), 5,689.87 

85,844.77 BUTT (1895) 85,678.57 

6,275.44 Bnltdr Sterling Choate (1884), 6,801.44 

10,262.18 Oeorge NewhaU Clark (1908), 10,147.61 

8,801.25 Class of 1802 (1870), 8,778.29 



8,891.56 
6,988.22 
4,861.58 
8,725.52 
5,847.90 
5,488.14 
5,486.77 
16,786.82 
5,088.29 
5,886.84 
6,877.60 



1814 (1858), 8,877.24 

1816(Kirkland) (1852), 6,967.74 

1817 (1852), 4,855.97 

1828 (1882), 8,574.52 

1836 (1853), 5,886.82 

1841 (1871), 5,480.66 

1862 (Dana) (1876), . . 5,429.25 

1866 (1885), 16,805.76 

1867(1886), ...... 5,061.61 

1877 (1902) 5,876.78 

1883 (1900), 6,857.72 

12,796.67 Crowninshield (1877), 12,888.55 

60.00 Warren H; Cudworth (baUnce) , 

6,586.99 Francis H. Cninmings (1898), . 6,575.47 

5,678.68 Oeorge and Mart]iaDerby(l881), 5,655.79 

6,487.26 Jtllius Dexter (1892), 6,469.74 

8,027.68 Orlando W. Doe (1898), .... 8,048.75 

5,608.52 William Samuel Eliot (1875), . 5,577.68 

48,289.44 Joseph EYeleth( 1896), .... 48,221.00 

2,568.70 Fall River (1898), 2,566.26 

6,682.25 Farrar (1878), 6,622.58 

4,998.81 Gtoorge Fisher and Elisabeth 

Huntington Fisher (1908), . . 4,998.77 

12,091.46 Biohard Augustine G«mbrill 

(1890), 12,050.10 

8,100.18 Charles Haven Gk>odwin(l889), 8,074.18 

4,628.42 Greene (1868), 4,608.84 

100.00 Price Qreenleaf (balance), . . . lOO.oo 
Harvard Club of Boston, 1,000.00 

•< «< San Francisco, . . 50.00 

566.48 *^ " Washington, D. C. 

(balance), 456.12 

10,721.42 John Appleton Haven (1902), . 10,675.26 

25,846.18 William Hilton (1897), .... 25,459.97 
11,899.56 Ebeneser Bockwood Hoar 

(1895), 11,855.56 

6,678.59 Levina Hoar, for the town of Lin- 
coln, Mass. (1876), 6,645.75 

18,877.66 Hodges (1878), 18,850.46 

4,204.88 Frisoilla Clark Hodges (1907), 4,197.49 



^045,699.84 . . Amounts carried fonraid, . . . 1491,720.88 $8,806,126.46 
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Frinclpal. 
Aug. 1, 1900. 

f9,045,e99.84 

6,645.75 

11,888.68 

88,480.16 

11,048.67 

5,789.88 

4,404.87 

6,598.18 

8,767.97 

6,154.98 

8,978.90 

6,008.84 

6,851.09 

5,448.94 

4,297.07 

7,541.48 



4,707.75 

11,818.80 

1,729.42 

4,158.52 

850.00 

1,478.46 

8,650.59 

10,781.66 

15,049.81 
6,067.26 
6,016.87 

11,893.60 
9,069.61 
7,258.15 
8,800.18 

11,811.12 

51,061.70 
6,882.91 
4,705.06 
4,764.14 
8,664.22 
4,488.75 

88,798.40 
4,577.81 
8,129.84 

27,009.68 
5,888.60 

11,274.24 
5,724.95 

19,501,883.70 



Principal, Juim », 1010. 

. . AmoimU brought forward, . . . $491,720.88 $8,806,128.46 

HoUis (1722), 6,686.59 

Henry B. Humphrey (1890), . . 11,276.59 

Charles L. Jones (1901), .... 82,409.86 

Gtoorge Emerson Lowell ( 1886) . 1 1,086.48 

Markoe (1908), 5,771.48 

Matthews (balance), 8,720.00 

Merrick (1888) 6,687.10 

Morey(l868), 8,796.79 

Lady Mowlson (1648) 6,151.18 

Boston Newsboys* (1906), 2,942.86 

Howard Gtardner Nichols (1897), 5,998.46 

Lucy Osgood (1878), 6,880.18 

Gtoorge Foster Feabody (1908), 6,524.90 
James Mills Feiroe Scholarship 

(1908), 4,896.16 

Fennoyer (1670), 7,768.12 

Charles Elliott Ferkins Scholar- 
ships (1909), 80,000.00 

Rebecca A. Ferkins (1869), . . 4,896.07 

PhiladelphU (1904), 11,286.86 

WendeU FhiUips Mem*l (1895). 1,798.58 

William Heed (1907), 4,067.88 

Ricardo Prize (balance), 850.00 

Rodger (1883), 1,587.58 

Henry Bromfleld Rogers (1859) , 8,646.68 
Nathaniel Ropes, Jr., Scholarship 

(1909), 11,112.16 

James Augustas Rumrill (1909), 16,496.81 

Edward RusseU (1877), .... 6,069.94 

Sales (1893), 6,005.97 

Saltonstall (1739) 11,844.86 

Leverett Saltonstall (1895), . . 9,082.81 

Mary Saltonstall (1780), .... 7,243.27 

Sever (1868), 8,282.18 

SewaU (1696), 11,783.66 

Shattuck (1854), 60,993.78 

Slade (1877), 6,811.23 

Dunlap Smith (1903), 4,700.00 

Story (1864), 4,764.70 

StOUghtOn (1701), 3,662.12 

Swift (1899), 4,468.31 

Thayer (1867), 84,150.32 

Gk>rham Thomas (1865), .... 4,560.39 

Toppan (1868), 8,104.50 

Townsend (1861), 27,090.08 

Waloott (1866), 5,362.16 

Christopher M. Weld (1899), . 11,225.20 

Jacob Wendell (1899), 5,705.08 

. . Amounts carried forward, . . . $977,470.45 $8,806,188.46 
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PMscipftl, 

AvK. 1, IMO. Principal, Jone 90, 1910. 

$8,501,388.70 . . Amoants brought forward, . . . $977,470.45 $8,806,128.46 

12,479.85 Whiting (1874), 12,485.05 

5,059.69 Josiah Dwight Whitney (1904) , 5,000.00 

11,863.59 Mary Ii. Whitney (1908), . . . 11,888.15 

10,682.06 Willard (1907), 10,582.34 

Augustus Woodbury Scholar- 
ship (1909), 2,076.40 

10,529.71 Charles Wyman (1905) 10,500.91 i,029,908 so 



54,251.18 

780.86 

2,184.49 

1,823.92 

85,488.86 

51,177.25 

1,245.98 

5,469.84 

522.01 

1,349.69 

948.77 
562.74 
195.68 
600.82 

585.00 

3,875.27 

18,412.85 

304.10 



11,467.21 

5,899.30 

436.26 

2,821.09 

26,212.50 
2,511.94 

1,221.32 

5,988.87 

717.34 

274.04 

10,959.51 

2,227.35 

5,416.32 

$9,857,180.91 



BBNBFICIARY AND LOAN 

Bebeooa C. Ames (1908), . . . $54,349.09 

Nathaniel Appleton (1772), . . 735.10 

Frank Bolles Memorial (1894), . 2,261.85 

William BratUe (1717), .... 1,826.88 

Daniel A. Buckley (1905), . . . 90,098.19 

Walter Channing Cabot (1905), 51,724.33 

Thomas Danforth (1724), . . . 1,295.82 

Moses Day (1880), 5,473.64 

John EUery (1788), 522.89 

Exhibitions (1796), 1,358.69 

Fines Loan (balance), 1,920.00 

Thomas Fitch (1737), 951.73 

Ephraim Flynt (1723), .... 565.26 

Henry Flynt (1760), • 203.52 

Freshman Loan (balance), 4,741.27 

Freshman Loan, Gove Gift, .... 1,018.18. 

Henry Gibbs (1722), 588.40 

John Glover (1653), 4,030.27 

Price Greenleaf Aid (balance), . 14,324.65 
Student Fund of the Harvard Engi- 
neering Society of New York (1908) 

(balance), 254.10 

Edwin A. W. Harlow (1905), . 11,888.89 
Robert Henry Harlow (1908), 5,615.26 
Edward Holyoke (1748), . . . 438.70 
BobertKeayne (1659), .... 2,828.93 
Bertram Kimball (1903), . . . 26,000.00 
Harry Milton Levy Loan (Col- 
lege) (balance), 2,272.42 

Mary LindaU (1812), 1,220.16 

Susan B. Lyman (1899), .... 5,988.87 
Susan B. Lyman Loans (College) 

(balance), 552.05 

Anne Mills (1725), 285.00 

Mimroe (1880), 10,962.91 

Falfirey Exhibition (1821), .... 2,236.48 
Dr. Andrew F. Feabody Memo- 
rial (1896), 5,467.96 

. . Amoants carried forward, . . . $313,941.44 $9,836,081.76 



60 FUNDS AND OOT8 

Prindp*!, 

Abc» 1, 1«». PrinclpBi, June », 1910. 

189857,180.91 . . AmonnU bronght forward, . . $818,941.44 $9,886«061. 78 

6.795.88 Scholmrship and Beneficiary Money 

Retamed (balance), 5,192.29 

261.04 Joaeph Sewall (1765), 271.48 

18,088.18 Alexander Wheeloek Thayer 

(1899), 18,871.66 

11,170.14 Quincy Tufts (1877), 11,171.94 

852.42 Beqjamin Wadsworth (1787), . 366.50 847,815.80 

PRIKB 

Jeremy Belknap, 850.00 

1,985.66 James Gordon Bennett (1898), . 1,938.10 

401.11 Fhilo Sherman Bennett (1905), 417.15 

10,200.00 Francis Boott (1904), 10,400.00 

82,281.66 Bowdoin Prizes for Dissertotions 

(1791), 82,226.89 

2,932.48 Boylston Prizes for Elocution(1817), 2,794.76 

5,712.01 Coolidge Debating (1899), .... 5,840.49 

50.00 Dante Prize (balance), ....... 50.00 

2,717.21 Lloyd HoKim Gkorison Prize 

and Medal (1904), 2,714.02 

8.24 Harvard Clnb of New Jersey Prizes 

(balance), 8.24 

2,168.28 Edward "Hopkins Gift for «'De- 

tnrs" (1718)(balanoe), 2,254.50 

1,050.78 George Arthur Kxdght (1909), 1,092.88 

Patria Society Gift, 50.00 

1,171.47 Sales (1892), 1,178.81 

2.718.89 John O. Sargent (1889), .... 2,821.91 
7,000.00 Gheorge B. Sohier (1890), .... 7,250.00 
4,281.78 Charles Sumner (1874), .... 4,258.06 

4.077.69 Bobert N. Toppan (1894), . . . 8,940.81 

8.842.70 Philip Washburn (1899), . . . 2,486.42 
117,407.48 David A. Wells (1901), .... 116,485.81 188,liS.5f 

LIBRARY 

808.94 Boott Income for Books (balance), $57.71 

2,156.07 Bowditoh (1861), 2,104.56 

228.85 Bright (balance), 58.67 

1,058.95 William B. Castle (1907), . . . 1,029.67 

814.45 Fund of the Class of 1861(1899), 847.01 
802.02 " " " 1861 (C. P. 

Dunbar's Gift) (1899), .... 884.10 
8,779.11 Book Fund of the Class of 1881 

(1906), 8,598.18 

27,897.60 Edwin Conant (1892) 27,896.40 

25,954.80 ConstantiUS (1886) 25,892 J6 



$10,158,799.90 . . AmonnU carried forward, . . . $62,818.56$ie,881,488.fi 
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Fkiiicipsl( 

A«|t» If iWfc Principal, June S9, MW. 

•10,158,799.90 . . Amounts brought forward, . . $62,3 18. 66 $10,88 1,489 .65 

5.276.79 Denny (1876), 6,287.48 

5,544.20 Farrar (1871), 6,598.63 

3.397.80 Haven (1844), 3,379.17 

10,054.04 Hayes (1885), 10,009.26 

5.366.81 Hasrw^ard (1864), . 5,376.93 

915.43 B. M. Hodges (balance) 1,259.35 

2,339.57 HoUiS (1774), 2,348.45 

2,162.78 Homer (1871), 2,172.65 

506.10 Jarvis (1885), 614.16 

5.244.66 Lane (1863), 5,261.88 

28,446.00 Lowell (1881), 28,394.55 

59,888.91 Minot (1870), 60,028.47 

9,189.81 Charles Eliot Norton (1905), . 8,954.92 

7,114.30 Lucy Osgood (1873), 7,104.13 

6,996.78 Mary Osgood (I860), 6,973.69 

6.028.67 Franois Farlonan Memorial 

(1908), 6,982.32 

25,346.99 Oeorge F. Farkman (for books) 

(1909), 25,224.79 

3,934.27 Sales (1892), 3,916.67 

6,461.52 Salisbury (1858), 5,418.87 

5,120.00 Stephen Salisbury (1907), . . . 5,120.00 

20,636.60 Sever (1878), 20,584.96 

3,966.49 Shapleigh (1801), 3,949.87 

41.34 G^eorge B. Sohier Income for 

Books (balance), 29.79 

2,500.00 Strobel Memorial, Class of 1877 

(1909), 2,512.71 

1.989.68 Strobel Memorial, Siam( 1909), . 1,942.59 
10,541.83 Subscription for Libraiy (1869), . . 10,601.24 
37,425.69 Sumner (1875), 37,345.58 

6,212.23 Kenneth Matheson Taylor 

(1899), 5,169.36 

11,981.81 Daniel Treadwell (1886), . . . 11,926.34 

6,093.86 lohabod Tucker (1876), .... 6,176.47 

422.62 Wales Income for Books (balance), 245.68 

16,096.93 Walker (1875), 15,968.62 

6,269.94 Ward (1868), 6,260.41 

Julian Palmer Welsh Memorial 

(1910), 2,288.90 

20,000.78 J. Huntington Woloott (1891), 20,000.00 

100,000.00 Eben Wright (1883), 100,000.00 

4,016.18 Sundry Gifts for books (balances), . 7,297.17 

.33 Sundry Gifts for seryice (balances), . .83 

76.22 Dnplicate Money, 66.06 

769.22 Fines, 887.78 

Gifts for Additional Service, .... 19.96 611,721.62 

$10,598,002.96 . . Amounts carried forward, $10,893,211.27 
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▲off. 1, im. PrinciiMa, Jvne ii. ISIA. 



$10,598,008.96 . . Amomito brought forward, $10,8SMI,Sll.fr 

DIVINITY SCHOOL 

71,427.08 New Endowment (1879), $71,427.08 

17,000.00 Oliver Ames (1880), i7,ooo.oo 

586.00 Hannah C. Andrews (1836), . . 525.00 

1.115.86 Daniel Austin (1880) 1,115.86 

1,000.00 Adams Ayer (1869), i,ooo.oo 

15,875.00 Joseph Baker (1876), 15,875.00 

831.54 Beneficui|7 money returned (balance), 340.82 

4,389.50 Btishton Dashwood Bnrr (1894) , 4,896.17 

87,583.74 BllSSey Profesflorsbip (1868), . . 37,583.74 

8,177.95 Joshua Clapp (1836), 8,177.95 

5,000.00 Edwin Conant (1898) 5,000.00 

85,544.37 Dezter I^ctureifliip (1810), . . . 85.544.37 

55,703.14 FrothinghamFrofe88or8hip(l898), 56,303.14 

1,050.00 Abraham W. Fuller (1847). . . K050.00 

911.34 Lewis Gk>uld (1852) 911.34 

988.85 IiOUisa J. Hall (1893), . . . . ^ 966.54 

6,008.43 Hancock Professorship, 0,008.43 

Composed of these Funds : — 

Thomas Hancock (1765). 
Stephen Sewall (1763). 

78,100.81 Charles Ii. Hancock (1891), . . 143,100.81 

5,000.00 Haven (1898), 5,000.00 

1,050.00 Samuel Hoar (1857), 1,050.00 

10,000.00 Henry P. Kidder (I88I), . . . 10,000.00 

9,184.69 Henry Lienow (1841), 9,184.69 

1,050.00 Caroline Merriam (1867), . . . 1,050.00 

16,015.81 Farkman Professorship (1814), . 16,015.81 

656.66 John W. Quinby (1888), .... 688.94 

1 ,000.00 Abby Crocker Richmond ( 1881 ) , 1,000.00 

1,000.00 John L. Russell (1890), .... 1,000.00 

10,000.00 William B.Spooner (1890), . . 10,000.00 

40,000.00 Thomas Tileston of New York 

Endowment (1879), 40,000.00 

5,850.00 Mary F. Townsend (1861). . . 5,850.00 

8,100.00 Winthrop Ward (1868), .... 8,100.00 

57,845.73 Winn Professorship (1877), . . . 58,345.78 

Augustus Woodbury Bequest 

(1909), 1,038.90 551,148.9C 

flCHOLAKSHIP AMD BBKBFICIABT 

8,635.60 Robert Charles Billings Prize 

(1904), $8,651.04 

18,687.48 Abner W. Buttrick (1880), . . . 13,597.50 

5,868.36 Thomas Cary (1880), 5,846.84 

8.951.87 (George Chapman (1834), .... 8,934.95 



$11,107,804.45 . . Amounts carried forward. 



|85,080.33$1 1,444,854.8s 
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Avk71,1mI0. Princiiwa, June ao, MM. 

$J)6,080.3d$ll,444,854.SS 
4,696.18 



Prindp^U 
r. 1,1909. 



$11,107,204.46 . . AmonnU brought forward, 
4,707.86 Joshua Clapp (1889) . . . 
16,490.21 Jaokson Foundation (1886), 
5,827.76 J. Henry Kendall (1863), 
3,642.72 ITancy Kendall (1846), . 
1,060.00 William Fomroy (1836), . 



16,469.81 
6,910.87 
8,688.44 
1,060.00 56,796.63 



LAW SCHOOL 
Ames (1910), $10,090.92 



632.42 James Barr Ames Loan (1904), 667.70 

4,240.84 James Barr Ames Prize (1898). 4,410.48 

90,364.67 Bemis ProfeaBorship (1879), . . . 93,979.27 

2,180.40 Gift of James Miinson Barnard 

and An^nista Barnard (balance) , 2, 178 .00 

23,979.82 Bussey Professorship (1862), . . 23,979.82 
112,748.07 James C. Carter Professorship 

(1906), 111,267.99 

13,921.11 James Coolidge Carter Loan 

(1906), 13,062.96 

16,760.00 Dane Professorship (1829), .... 16,760.00 

5,697.38 Samuel Phillips Presoott Fay, 

1798, Fund and Scholarship (1907). 5,821.26 

3,812.03 Gtoorge Fisher Scholarship (1906), 8,814.61 

466.66 Hughes Loan (1903), .90 

26,306.60 Langdell (1909), 26,167.84 

47,021.26 Law School Book (1882), 47,021.25 

100,000.00 Law School Library (1898), .... 100,000.00 
2,690.94 Harry Milton Iievy Loon (Law) 

(balance), 2,604.68 

8,340.81 Boyall Professorship (1781), . . . 8,340.81 

1,728.16 Scholarship money returned (balance), 1,641.61 

Joshua Montgomery Sears, Jr., 

Memorial Gift, 1,600.00 

94,994.97 Weld Professorship (1882), . . . 94,994.97 667,259.86 

LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 

1,268.24 Edward AustinLoans repaid (bal.), $1,268.24 

30,686.86 John B.Barringer (1873), . . . 30,686.85 
30,943.64 Gheorge H. Emerson Scholarship 

(1908), 31,731.40 

6,967.64 Gheorge A. Gkurdner (1892), . . 6,011.18 
11,869.99 Hennen Jennings Scholarship 

(1898), 11,819.79 

61,686.43 Abbott Lawrence (1869), . . . 61,636.48 

50,876.00 James Lawrence (1866), .... 60,876.00 

3,422.74 Lawrence Scientific School Loans 

repaid (balance), 4,591.74 

#11,887,592.64 . . Amounto carried forward, . . $198,005.68$12,067,409.72 
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Principal, 
A^g. 1, WW. Principal, June «0, Iflf. 

#11,887,698.64 . . AmoiinU brought fonrvd, . . $198,006 .63 $12,067,409.71 

493.16 Susan B. IiyxnanLoan (L.S.8.) 

(balance), 616.00 

40,806.78 Profeuonhip of Engmeering (1847), 40,806.73 

86,000.00 Arthur Botoh (1896), 86,000.00 

82,430.00 Shaler Memorial (1907), 88,670.80 

7,129.80 Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler 

(1898), 7,160.00 305,167.16 



GRADUATE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE 



100.00 HenryWeidemaimliOokeScholai^ 

ship. Gift (balance) $100.00 

1,008,116.62 Gordon MoKay£ndowment(1909), 1,002,808.64 

.. E. D. Peters Scholarship (balance), 260.00 1,008,168.64 



• • • 



GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

76.00 Gift for books (balance), 

Gifts for Loans (balance), $660.00 

200.00 Gifts for Prizes (balances), .... 200.00 860.00 



MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 

297,938.10 Agassis Memorial (1876), .... $297,933.10 
6,921.72 Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholar- 
ship (1892), 6,908.60 

60,000.00 Gray Fund for Zoological Museum 

(1869), 60,000.00 

108,662.71 SturgiB Hooper (1866), .... 108,611.23 

7,740.66 Humboldt (1869), 7,740.66 

6,000.00 Willard Pecte Hunnewell 

(1901), 6,000.00 

117,469.34 Permanent (1869), 117,469.34 

7,694.01 Teachers' and Pupils* (1876), . . . 7,694.01 

6,409.70 Maria Whitney (1907), 6,626.10 605,683.04 



GERMANIC MUSEUM 

10,013.62 Germanic Museum (1909), $10,013.62 

619.63 Germanic Museum Building (1908), . 108,980.78 
Germanic Museum Endowment(1909), 61,880^13 

169.64 Unrestricted Gift (balance), 

26,336.00 Emperor William (1906), . . . 26,336.00 190,649.63 

$18,638,700.77 . . Amounts carried forward, $14,172,808.09 
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A^J!!S& Principal. June 80. im 

$18,688,700.77 . . Amonnti brought fonrud, $14,172,808.09 

PBABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY 

1S,685.89 Hemenway Fellowship (1891), • $12,642.79 

28,86&.66 Feabody Bailding (1866), . . . 28,856.66 

47,885.10 Feabody Collection (1866), . . . 47,885.10 

47,677.57 Feabody FrofeBeor (1866), . . . 47,885.10 

80,165.08 Thaw Fellowship (1890) 80,852.47 

10,017.76 Henry O. Warren Exploration 

(1899), 10,000.00 

5,000.00 Susan ComeliaWarren (1902), 5,000.00 

5,995.18 Robert C. Wintbrop Scholar- 
ship (1895), 6,064.98 

20,020.98 Huntington FrothinghamWol- 

COtt (1891), 20,000.00 207,085.95 

MEDICAL SCHOOL 

4,950.12 Harvard Medical Alnmni (1907), $5,650.16 
1,250.00 Harvard Medical Alumni Gifts 

(balance), 1,250.00 

10,868.78 Anonymous Fund in the Department 

of Theory and Practice (1906), . 10,868.78 
11,755.42 Edward Austin (Bacteriological 

Laboratory) (1899), 11,808.10 

80,271 .54 Edward M. Barringer (1881), 80,271.54 

100,000.00 Bobert O. Billings (1900), . . 100,000.00 

6,600.54 J. IngersoU Bowditoh (1889), 6,598.70 
1,688.47 Boylston Fund for Medical Books 

(1800), 1,678.20 

24,852.71 JohnB.&Buckminster Brown 

Endowment (1806), 24,826.88 

60,959.48 Bullard Professorship of Neuro- 
pathology (1906), 76,115.99 

98,940.76 Caroline Brewer Croft (1899), 95,788.65 
Dr. John C. Cutter Bequest 

(1910), 18,650.58 

885,548.77 Calvin and Lucy Ellis (1899), 886,265.36 
214,095.26 Gtoorge Fabyan Foundation for 

Comparaave Pathology (1906), • 215,694.64 
50,581.51 Charles F. Farrington (1909), 52,552.79 
1,886.08 Samuel E. Fits (1884), .... 1,886.08 
4,785.26 F. B. Greenough (Surgical Re- 
search) (1901), 4,915.66 

106,162.87 GtoorgeHigginson Professorship 

(1902), 105,868.85 

52,204.68 John Homans Memorial (1906), 52,289.80 

9l5,0ai,150.04 . • Amounts carried forward . . $1,196,860.66$14,879,894.04 



66 FUNDS ANB GIFTS 

Ang. 1, 1909. Prhicip^U J«ae 10. Itia. 

$15,001,150.04 . . Amomits brought forward, . .$1,19G,360.6G$14,8i9,894jM 
69,192.65 Jackson Professorship of Clinical 

Medidne (1B59), 69,192.65 

108,208.68 Henry Jaokson Endowment 

(1903), 102,997.46 

179,956.42 HamiltonKuhn Memorial (1908), 178,603.27 

52,878.68 Walter Augustus Leoompte 

Professorship of Otologsr (1907), 51,634.85 

8,599.40 Harriet Newell Lowell (1907), 1,572.16 

2,841.21 Medical Library (1872), 2,324.28 

58,415.64 William O. Moseley (1897), . . 53,052.28 

88,850.00 New Subscription (1888), 38,850.00 

10,020.18 Lyman Nichols (1907), .... 10,020.18 
Gtoorge F. Farkman (Medical) 

(1910), 8,581.40 

5.921.15 Gift for Pathological Laboratory, . 6,046.95 

Repayment Pathological Laboratory, 500.00 

9,648.07 Henry L. Fierce (Kesiduary) 

(1898), 88,779.88 

56.755.88 Frootor (1908), 54,815.02 

1,000,000.00 John D.Bookefeller Gift (1902), 1,000,000.00 

9,835.94 33r. Ruppaner (1897), 9,885.94 

6,172.89 School of Comparatire Medicine 

(1899), 6,419.27 

85,810.78 Henry Francis Sears Fund for 

Pathology (1907), 85,322.04 

77,000.00 Gtoorge C. ShattUCk (1853), . • 77,000.00 

10.857.89 James SkiUen Memorial Fund 

(1907), 10,857.89 

117,481.65 James Stillman Professorship 

(1902) 117,180.98 

5.355.16 Surgical Laboratory (1897), . . . . 6,779.01 
15,765.11 Mary W. Swett (1884), .... 15,765.11 

20,000.00 Samuel W. Swett (1884), . . . 20,000.00 

2,000.00 Quincy Tufts (1879), 2,000.00 

10,513.57 Warren Fund for Anatomical Mu- 
seum (1848), 10,784.13 

51,686.84 Edward Wigglesworth Pro- 
fessorship of Dermatology (1907), 51,762.82 
41,940.00 Charles Wilder (1900), .... 41,600.00 
45,244 .62 Henry Willard Williams ( 1898), 47,054.42 
362.67 Gifts for Anatomical Research (bal.), 182.49 
8,688.60 Gift for Pathological Dep't (bal.), 2,580.01 

135.00 AesculapUn Club Gift, 121.20 

3.21 Anonymous Gift for Theory and • 

Practice, 3.21 

91.91 W. H. Walker Gift, 84.61 

14056 Gift, Bacteriological Laboratory, . 133.61 

$17,039,456.80 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $3,267,746.73$14,879,894.04 
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FrindpAl. 
Aofr. 1. 1909. Principftl, Jane 80, 1910. 



$17,089,456.80 . . Amoants brought forward, . . $8,2G7,746.78$U,379,894.04 
Mary R. Bremer Gift for De- 
partment of Anatomy, 250.00 

212.43 William JSf. and Catherine E. 

Bullard Gift, 247.68 

300.00 Gift for Diabetes Mellitus, .... 210.00 

Experiments on Animals, 50.00 

100.00 Gift for Folsom Memorial Tablet, 

Loan Fund Medical Class of 1879, . 308.03 

Mass. Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture, 727.91 

18.98 G, K. Sabine Gift, 13.98 

5.37 Sears Pathological Laboratory Publi- 
cation Fund, 5.37 

947.69 Gifts for Department Neuropathology, 132.53 

16.05 Department of Physiology, .... 16.05 

17.72 W. L. Richardson Gift, 

.24 Anonymous Gift for luTestigation of 

Smallpox, .24 

6.18 Apparatus for Pathological Labora- 
tory, 

1,964.94 Gift for X-Bay Apparatus, .... 1,914.21 3,271,622.78 

FELLOWSHIP 

8.32 Anonymous Gift for Teaching Fel- 
lowships in Histology and Embry- 
ology (balance), $8.32 

12,652.10 Charles Follen Folsom Memo- 
rial (1908), 13,259.82 

5,584.56 George Cheyne Shattuck 

Memorial (1891), 5,582.96 

6,008.06 Charles Eliot Ware Memorial 

(1891), 5,998.38 

5,527.43 John Ware Memorial (1891), . . 5,523.51 
Henry P. Waloott (1910), .. 17,000.00 47,372.99 

8CHOLAB8HIP 

Aesculapian Club Scholarship, . . . $150.00 

5,437.66 IiUCiuS F. Billings (1900), . . 5,430.18 

6,340.79 James Jaokson Cabot (1906), 6,319.43 

5,961.55 David Williams Cheever (1889), 5,950.03 

3,323.27 Cotting Gift (1900), 3,331.19 

3,032.45 Orlando W. Doe (1893), . . . 3,053.73 
22.97 John Foster income for Medical 

Students (balance), 

5.839.49 Lewis and Harriet Hayden( 1894), 5,848.05 
6,779.72 Claudius M. Jones (1893), . . 6,800.02 

6.741.50 Alfred Hosmer Iiinder (1895), 5,721.18 
9,108.34 Joseph Pearson Oliver (1904), 9,072.66 



$17,124,400.60 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . $51,677.37 $17,698,889.76 
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FUNDS AND GIFTS 



imcipwt 
Aug. 1, 1900. 

$17,124,409.iiO . . Amounts brought fonrard, . 

5.949.17 Charles B. Porter (1897), . . 
6,871.28 FranolB Skinner (1905), . . . 
5,385.13 Charles Pratt Strong (1894), 
6,815.75 Isaac Sweetser (1892). . . . 
5,627.99 John Thomson Taylor (1899), 
5,766.81 Edward Wigglesworth (1897), 

PRIZE 

4,886.04 Boylston (1808), 

9.063.18 William H. Thomdike (1895), 

DENTAL SCHOOL 

8,765.85 DenUl School Endowment (1880), . 

Dental School Endowment of the 

Class of 1909 (1910) 

Dental School Research Fund, . . 

5,181.38 Harvard Dental Alumni Endow- 
ment (190G), 

23,000.00 Henry C. Warren Endowment 

(1889), 

Prootor Bequest (1910), . . . . 

Gift for Surgical Instruments, . . . 

Joseph Warren Smith Jr. Me- 
morial (1909), 

40.27 Gifts for X-Kaj Apparatus, .... 



Prinripal, Jons M, WIOL 

$51,677.37 $17,698,889.76 
5,987.13 
5,366.54 
5,375.52 
6,838.89 
5,603.11 
5,747.49 86,545.65 



$4,555.23 
9,425.05 



8,765.85 

10.00 
25.00 

5,713.33 

23,000.00 

500.00 

24.16 

10,225.00 
40.27 



13,980.88 



48,808.61 



83,252.87 

20,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,274.41 

2,500.00 

200,000.00 

1,820.95 

2,000.00 

45,000.00 

21,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

273,932.07 

110,293.88 

16,510.58 

43,184.48 

13,380.00 

42.35 

$18,093,953.38 



OBSERVATORY 

Advancement of Astronomical Sci- 
ence (1901), 

Advancement of Astronomical Sci- 
ence (1902), 

Thomas G. Appleton (1884), . 

Bond Gifts (balance), 

J. Ingersoll Bowditch (1889), . 

Uriah A. Boyden (1887), . . . 

Draper Memorial (balance), . . 

Charlotte Harris (1877), . . . 

Haven (1898), 

James Hayward (1866), . . . 

Observatory Endowment (1882), . 
Paine Professorship (1886), . . . 

Bobert Treat Paine (1880), . . 
Edward B. Phillips (1849), . . 

Josiah Quinoy (1866), 

David Sears (1845), 

Augustus Story (1871), .... 
Gift for publishing lunar photograj^i, 

. . Amounts carried forward, ... 



$22,050.54 

20,000.00 

5,000.00 

825.37 

2,500.00 

200,000.00 

62.84 

2,000.00 

45,000.00 

21,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

273,932.07 

110,293.88 

17,170.97 

44,048.16 

13,380.00 

42.35 



877,806.18 



$18,725,025.98 
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Prindpftl, 
Aug. 1, 1909, Principal, June 90, 1910. 

$18,093,953.88 . . Amounts brought forward, $18,725,025.98 

BU8SEY INSTITUTION 
20,658.86 Woodland HiU (1895), $20,658.86 20,658.86 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM 

128,610.00 Arnold Arboretum (1899), .... $129,280.00 

162,061.30 James Arnold (1872), 162,885.42 

32,117.73 Arboretum Construction GifU(balance), 83,329.08 

12,500.00 Bobert Charles Billings (1904), 12,500.00 

. 22,250.72 William L. Bradley (1897), . . 20,000.00 
2,308.06 Bnssey Fund for the Arnold 

Arboretum (1903), 2,308.06 

20,000.00 Francis Skinner (1906), .... 20,000.00 

Sears Gift for Library, 4,247.92 

1,037.87 Gift for books (balance), 

6,806.51 Gift for Expedition to China (balance), 1,389.23 885,389.71 

PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE 

10,506.66 FhUlips Brooks House Endow- 
ment (1901), $10,506.66 

11,343.64 Balph H. Shepard(i900), . . . 11,343.64 
5,973.51 Balph Hamilton Shepard Me- 
morial (1898), 5,705.77 

6,498.82 JohnW. and Belinda L.Bandall 

(1897), 6,758.78 34,314.85 

WILLIAM HAYES FOGG ART MUSEUM 

50,000.00 William Hayes Fogg (1892), . $50,000.00 

158.26 Gift for Special Exhibit (balance), 

16,083.96 Gray Fund for Kncrravings (1858), 16,087.93 
17,670.37 William M. Friohard (1808), . 14,911.69 

36,733.35 John Witt Bandall (1892), . . . 30,338.88 111,338.45 

STILLMAN INFIRMARY 

7,430.54 Stillman Infirmary Gift (balance), $7,727.78 
60,555.57 Bobert Charles Billings, for 

Stillman Infirmary (1903), . . 60,555.57 

6,876.79 Free Bed Fund of the Class Of 

1868(1898), 6,876.79 

653.26 Free Bed Fund for Stillman Infirm- 
ary (1900), 653.26 

3,633.38 Herbert Sohurs Memorial Free 

Bed (1903), 3,633.38 

3,204.16 Henry F. Waleott (1901), . . . 3,204.16 82,160.94 

$18,739,126.70 . . Amounts carried forward, $19,858,878.79 
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Prindpftla 
Anc 1. lOM. Priorlfml, Jniii* 90. 1910. 



•18,789,126.70 . . AmoanU brought forward, $lU,35tf,878.79 

CLASS FUNDS 
1,687.05 Fund of tlie Class Of 1834 (1887), f 1,765.78 



10r..61 " 



It 



(I It 



9,784.98 

13,168.10 '* *• 

8,726.00 «* »» 

7,868.76 " *' 



1842(1908), 110.89 

1844(189(>), 10,184.51 

1846(1906), 13,684.42 

1853 (1887), 3.720.36 

1856(1904), 7,800.00 87,855.96 



GIFTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 

9,292.88 Arnold Arboretam Building Gifts, $10,526.34 

421.74 Brighton Manh Fence (balance), . 421.74 

603.69 Woloott Gibbs Memorial (1909), 94,220.23 

Gift for Qray Herbarium — Kidder 

Wing, 637.99 

442.43 SemiUc Building (balance), .... 442.43 

804,106.69 AmeyRiohmondBheldon(i909), 316,269.83 

37.97 John Simpkins Hall (balance), . 87.97 

840.776.66 George Smith Bequest (1904), . 364,694.66 
11,616.71 Gift for a new Univernty Library 

Building (balance), 11,977.39 789,028.58 

SUNDRY 

482,510.16 Edward Austin (1899), .... f476,266.60 

60,000.00 Bright Legacy (18K0), 60,000.00 

892,710.18 Bussey Trust (1861), 392,710.18 

166,662.63 Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid (1899), 165,869.27 

8,171.60 John Foster (1840), 3,171.60 

794.942.67 Price Greenleaf (1887), .... 794,942.67 

29,939.38 Henry Harris (1883), 29,939.38 

1,678.72 Harvard Memorial Society (1898), 1,746.88 

60,819.67 Bobert Troup Paine (IH80), . . 62,434.96 

• 42,000.00 James Savage (1873), 42,000.00 

349,618.12 Frederick Sheldon (1909), . . . 361,460.93 
160,000.00 Edward Wigglesworth Memo- 
rial (1909), 160,000.00 

4,486.37 Gifts for Semitic Museum Collection 

(balance), 6,158.16 

82,867.16 Gifts for Excayations in Palestine 

(balance), 24,815.09 

107.00 Gifts for Chinese Students (balance), 

33.96 Gifts for Cuban Teachers (balance), 33.96 
87.36 Retiring Allowance,Gift of Carnegie 

Foundation (balance), 2,660,637.41 

FUNDS IN TRUST FOR PURPOSES NOT 
CONNECTED WITH THE COLLEGE 

16,426.34 Daniel Williams (1716) $16,396.02 

4,797.99 Sarah Winslow (1790), .... 4,757.79 21,168.81 



122,023,696.66 $22,766,864.64 



Schedule 5 
GENERAI. SUSPENSE 

CREDIT BALANCES 

June 80, 1910 

Aoir. 1, 1909 Jane 80, 1010 

$8,588.85 Cryptogamic Herbarinm, $4,129.68 

1.122.25 Department of Forestiy, 550.66 

8,863.21 Gray Herbariam, 6,779.81 

8,120.20 Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 8,185.47 

674.79 School for Social Workers, 751.87 

18,861.06 Diyinity School, 16,094.50 

81,660.82 Law School, 56,724.60 

24,259.67 Musenm of Comparatiye Zoology 18,488.52 

592.08 Germanic Museum, 564.64 

9.297.26 DenUl School, 

24,779.24 Bussey Institution, 12,895.77 

488.86 Fogg Art Museum, 16.18 

Graduate School of Business Administration, 9,026.04 

Botanical Museum, 65.92 

Botanic Garden, 2,246.16 



$121,807.29 Total — Exhibit A, $180,969.82 
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SCHSDULE 6 

OENEBAIi BXJ8PEN8B 

DEBIT BALANCES 

June 80, 1910 

Aug. 1, 1900 Jane 90, 1010 

Adyancet from General Inyeatmenta to : 

Aid to Chineoe StodenU, 98,898.00 

Aids, general, 8,668.50 

$1,888.08 Annals of Mathematics, I,888.d5 

........ Anonymous Fund, 850.00 

8,714.97 Botanic Garden, 

18,178.57 XJriali A. Boyden Fnnd, 14,685.90 

8,777.87 Business School, 

88,785.51 BUBSey Trust (Real BsUte), 88,785.51 

Carnegie Foundation Retiring Allowances, .OS 

Franois James Child Memorial Fund, 106.94 

1,774.81 Classical Department, 1,774.81 

806.80 Classical Library Fund, 874.85 

196.76 Classical PubUcaUon Fund of the Class Of 1856, . 884.59 

Warren H. Cndworth Scholarship, 540.00 

835.00 Warren Delano Scholarship, 885.00 

Dental School, 1,678.67 

87,181.83 Dental School Building, 95,581.07 

1,855.75 Dining Hall Committee, 1,856.75 

Frank W. Draper Fund, 150.00 

468.88 Estate No. 58 India St., 688.19 

818.68 *• 81 Wharf St., 889JI1 

8.00 Freight on Books, 8.00 

John Foster income for Medical Students, .... .19 

800.00 Harvard Club of Chicago Scholarship, 180.00 

50.00 Harvard Club of San Francisco Scholarship, 

100.80 Harvard Economic Studies, 

Stnrgis Hooper Fund, 830.56 

Joseph IiOvering Fund for Physical Research, . . 80.78 

11,799.47 Medical School, 18,588.80 

100.00 Menorah Society Prize, 

1,050.48 Mining and Metallurgy, 1,050.48 

44.58 Division of Music Gifts 67.58 

New University Library Building, 850.00 

Old Boston Music Hall Estate, 4,500.00 

648.91 Feabody Museum of American Archaeology and 

Ethnology, 974.8T 

Charles Elliott Ferkins Scholarship Fund, . . . 878.76 

95.94 Radcliffe College, ^ 95.94 

86,708.87 Kandall Hall Association, . . ' 86,708.87 

Bobert W. Sayles Fund, 7.04 

6,057.78 ImprovcmenU and Additions to The Soldier's Field, . . 15,856.98 

Bnnlap Smith Scholarship Fund, 94.74 

1,898.64 Stillman Infirmary, 880.91 



1185,841.80 . . AmounU carried forward, 9889,089.50 
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Aug. 1, 1000 Jane 80, 1010 

$185,841.80 . . Amounts brought fonraid, $229,029.50 

Henry C.Warren Exploration Fund, 75.13 

Webb Estate, 1,900.00 

Huntington FrotbJngliam Wolcott Fund, . . 150.16 

4,900.90 Woodland Hill Fund, 5,518.84 

Library Funds : 

Bowditch, 28.62 

Constantius, 18.55 

869.18 Frioe Oreenleaf, 80.15 

Lane, 55.85 

Lowell, 272.91 

Minot, 889.78 

Charles Sliot Norton, 139.24 

Henry L. Pierce, 829.11 

Sales, 40.50 

Shapleigh 20.78 

Strobel Memorial (Siam), 24.26 

54.21 Strobel Memorial (1877), 

Subscription for Libraiy, 68.14 

Sumner, 279.24 

Daniel Treadwell, 43.46 

Ward, 9.21 

J. Huntington Woloott, 115.30 

9,412.50 Sundry Accounts of Treasurer's Office, 



$150,578.59 . . Total— Exhibit A, $238,588.22 



SCHSDULS 

UNIVERSITY 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the yesr ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of the following Fonda : 

Walter F. Baker, ^51.20 

Band Music, 45.78 

John Barnard, 26.68 

Andrew Bigelow, 198.00 

Stanton Blake, 200.00 

Charlotte F. Blanohard, 190.84 

Samuel D. Bradford, 210.00 

James C. Carter, 4,000.00 

John W. Carter, 317.53 

Class of 1883, 8,414.28 

John Coggan, 60.00 

Edward Erwin Coolidge (part), 76.44 

Thomas Cotton, 6.20 

John Cowdin, 1,853.40 

Gtoorge B. Dorr, 2,945.84 

(George Draper, 1,280.97 

R. H. Eddy, 1,442.54 

Harvard Ellis, 4,049.00 

Blohard W. Foster, 1,000.00 

John Davis Williams French, 135.19 

Gtore, 822.84 

John C. Gray, 685.06 

Henry Harris (i income), 598.78 

Walter Hastings, 1,190.86 

Henry L. Higginson, 2,777.98 

Thomas HoUis, 20.80 

Thomas Hubbard, 40.00 

Nathaniel Hulton, 17.76 

Thomas Hutchinson, 9.32 

Gtoorge Baxter Hyde, 200.00 

Professorship of Hygiene (1899) (part), 1,000.00 

Professorship of Hygiene (1902) (part), 200.00 

Leonard Jarvis, 674.88 

Henry P. Kidder, 400.00 

Joseph Lee, . 254.03 

Theodore Lyman, 400.00 

Israel Munson, 630.00 

Henry S. Nourse (part), 2,180.32 

Francis E. Parker, *. . 2,891.24 

George F. Parkman, 160.24 

William Perkins, 1,200.00 

Amount carried forward, $37,757.94 
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UNIVERSITY (continued) 
^ INCOME 

Amount brought forward, $87,757.94 

President'B, 2,548.60 

ISsekiel Bogers, 141.40 

Daniel Bossell, 60.56 

John Ii. Bussell, 984.80 

Amey Bichmond Sheldon, 12,164.24 

Isaac Sweetser, 1,876.52 

Seth Turner, 200.00 

William F. Weld, 2,540.25 $58,224.81 

Care of the Sarah Winslow Fund, $4.hO 

8ftle of Inaugural Lunch tickets, 419.50 

Sale of catalogues, calendars, directories, 1,110.33 

Sale of waste paper, 16.91 

Use of houses by College officers, 1,408.34 

Uie of land by Harvard Union, 6,011.12 8,971.00 

$67,195.81 

EXPENDITURE 
Board of Orerseers : 

Salaries and wages, $205.85 

Printing lieports of President and Treasurer, . . . 2,099.07 

Printing, 143.05 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, ... 118.61 

Auditing Treasurer's accounts, 150.00 

Sundries, 6.00 

University charge : 

Publication Office, 849.22 $3,071.80 

Corporation's Office : 

Fuel, rent, etc., $2,608.95 

Less 80% transferred to the Treasurer's Office, . 2,087.16 521.79 

President's Office : 
Salaries : 

President, $6,000.00 

Secretary to the President, 583.84 

Secretary to the Corporation, 3,500.00 

Assistant Secretary to the Corporation, 750.00 

Serrices and wages, 1,590.76 

Equipment and supplies, 229.19 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, . . 776.30 

Sundries, 29.53 

$13,459.12 
Less 90 % transferred to departments in propor- 
tion to the number of students, 12,113.21 

$1,345.91 
Additional salary of I'resident : 

From President's Fund, 2,474.00 

From Thomas Cotton Fund, 7.51 3,827.42 

Amount carried forward, $7,421.01 
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UNIVERSITY (coMTiKUED) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amount brought forward, $7,4S1.01 

TreMurer's OfBce : 
Salaries : 

Treasurer, $6,000.00 

Comptroller, 2,500.00 

Other salariea, 4,220.00 

Serrices and wages, 2,081.40 

Office supplies and expenses, 1,228.38 

Sundries, 692.87 

Uniyersity charge : 

Corporation's Office, $2,087.16 

Publication Office, 42.29 2,129.45 

Less transferred : $18,802.06 

To University General Expense for 

the keeping of the Corporation's 

Records, $750.00 

To Departments in proportion to the 

income of their Funds, 16,888.54 17,688.54 

The balance represents proportion on income of UniTersi^ 
Funds, 1,218.61 

Bursar's Office : 
Salaries : 

Bursar, $4,500.00 

Assistant Bursar, 2,500.00 

Bursar's Assistant, 2,000.00 

Serrices and wages, 6,920.12 

Office supplies and expenses, 2,206.69 

Sundries, 890.98 

University charge : 

Publication Office, 166.94 

Less transferred : $19,184.78 

To the College for letting College 

rooms, $800.00 

To Departments in proportion to the 

Bursar's collections and payments, 17,788.96 18,688.96 
The balance represents proportion applicable to Universi^ 

collections and payments, 696.77 

Publication Office : 
Salary: 

Publication Agent, $2,500.00 

Services and wages, 2,781.51 

Office supplies and expenses, 5,506.92 

Sundries, 840.74 

$11,079.17 

Less charged directly to Departments, 4,404.86 

Balance transferred to Departments and to 
certain accounts with publications in propor- 
tion to the amounts charged for printing, . > $6,674.81 

Amount carried forward, $9,2S6 J9 
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UNIVERSITY (continubd) 

EXPENDITUBE 

Amount brought forward, $9,286.29 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings : 
Salaries : 

Inspector of Groumls and Buildings, 94,000.00 

Senrices and wages, 2,809.57 

Office supplies and expenses, 580.16 

Experiment on boiler at Fesbody Museum, . . • 250.00 

Uniyersity charge : 

Publication Office 2.47 

Less transferred to Departments in proportion to $7,642.20 
the floor area of buildings in the Inspector's 

charge, 7,892.20 

The balance represents the cost of the experiment, 250.00 

Janitor's Office : 

Serrices and wages, $2,465.00 

Office supplies and expenses, 84.20 

UniTersity charge : 
Publication Office, 1.10 2,550.80 

Quinquennial Catalogue : 

Serrices and wages, $2,880.36 

Office expenses, 178.10 

UniTcrsity charge : 
Publication Office, 12.45 

$8,065.91 
Less sales, 81.70 

Amount to be apportioned to departments, $8,084.21 

Less transferred to departments in proportion to 

space occupied, 1,759.84 

Amount paid by Uniyersity : 

General Funds, 42%, $1,274.87 

Amount paid by proceeds from sales, 81.70 1,806.07 

Annual Catalogue : 

Printing and supplies, $4,182.50 

Uniyersity charge : 

Publication Office, 608.87 

$4,786.87 
Less sales, 592.78 

Amount to be apportioned to departments, .... $4,193.59 

Less transferred to departments in proportion to 

space occupied, 8,522.62 

Amount paid by Uniyersity : 

General Funds, 16%, $670.97 

Amount paid by proceeds from sales, 592.78 1,268.75 

General Expenses : 

Inauguration, $9,098.60 

Uniyersity charge : 
Publication Office, 110.97 $9,204.57 



Amounts carried forward, $9,204.57 $14,605.41 
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UNIVERSITY (continued) 
KXPENDITUBB 

Amounts brought forward, f9,204.57 $14,605.41 

General Expenses {coniimied) : 

UnWersity Gazette, $1,585.58 

UniTersity charge : 
Publication Office, 242.81 1,828.84 

Commencement Day, $391.57 

University charge : 
Publication Office, 31.40 422.97 

Pamphlet on College Taxation, $105.09 

Uniyersity charge : 
PubUcation Office, 2.01 107.10 

Sundries, $509.91 

Uniyersity charge : 

Publication Office, 26.07 585.98 

Professional senrices, 4,500.00 

Expenses of I'rofessor at Berlin, 1,200.00 

Keeping of the Corporation's Uecords, Treasurer's 

Office, 750.00 

^'1915 "Boston Exposition, 821.42 

Preseryation of Pictures, 250.81 

Taxes on real estate in Lucas Street, 116.74 19,287.98 

Alumni List and Directory : 

Senrices and wages, $2,986.66 

Office supplies and expenses, 1,729.28 

Printing, 487.79 

Uniyersity charge : 

Publication Office, 153.63 

15,257.86 

Less transferred to College, 5,071.86 

Amount paid from proceeds of sales, 186.00 

Litbor in maintenance of grounds, $10,702.12 

Less transferred to Cambridge Departments, . . 8,561.70 2,140.42 

Watchmen : 

In Yard, $1,625.00 

Outside Yard, 1,278.98 

Transferred to Departments in proportion to 
floor area of buildings, $2,903.93 

Regent's Office : 

Salary of Regent, $1,200.00 

Office supplies and expenses, 102.25 

Transferred to Cambridge Departments in pro- 
portion to the number of students, $1,302.25 

Amount carried forward, $36,169.71 
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UNIVERSITY (continued) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amoant brought forward, 136,169.76 

Medical Adriser's Office : 
Salary Medical Adriser : 
!From ProfesBorship of Hygiene (1899) 

Fund, f 1,000.00 

From Professorship of Hygiene (1902) 

Fund, 200.00 

From General Funds, 2,800.00 $8,600.00 

Serrices and wages 688.00 

Office supplies and expenses 116.40 

Sundries, 47.96 

Less amount paid from General Funds, trans- f*»*0Z.86 
f erred ; $760 to the Stillman Infirmary and the 
remainder to Cambridge Departments in pro- 
portion to the number of students, 3,002.86 1,200.00 

Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre :. 

Bepairs and equipment, $868.70 

Caretaking, 678.53 

$1,027.23 

Less 90% transferred to College, 924.61 102.72 

Bepairs and equipment, general, 1,728.70 

Taxes, Harvard Union, 6,866.00 

Secretary for Appointments' Office : 

Salary of Secretary, $8,000.00 

Salary of Assistant Secretary, 688.84 

Serrices and wages, 2,493.77 

Office supplies and expenses, 719.46 

Sundries, 62.00 

University charge : 

Publication Office, 89.60 

Transferred to College, $6,8bb.l6 

Fayments made from University income for the following 

accounts : 

Museum of Comparative Zoology .... Sch. 22 $994.46 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 

Ethnology Sch. 28 1,667.27 

Semitio Museum Sch. 24 1,826.74 

Oermaxiio Museum Sch. 26 66.24 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum . Sch. 26 268.29 

Appleton Chapel Sch. 27 2,108.22 

Phillips Brooks House Sch. 28 186.47 6,466.68 

General Surplus, made up as follows : $61,007.86 

Restricted Income unused, added to Funds and Gifts, $14,494.29 
Surplus, carried to Schedule 10, 1,693.16 16,187.46 

$67,195.31 

Note : Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 



SCHXDULB 8 

COLLEGE 

(Indadiog the Gradnate School of ArU and Sdenoet And the Gnduate School of Applied Sdenee) 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURK 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 

Income of Funds for Instmction and GifU for Salaries. 

Alford Profestorslup, $1,109.96 

Edward Austin (part). 

Austin Teaching Fellowships, 9,960.40 

John B. Barrlnger, l,2S7.48 

Boylston Professorship, 1,138.48 

Martin Brimmer, 8,000.00 

Class of 1880, 4,146.76 

Class Subscription, 6,025.62 

Eaton Professorship, 4,362.84 

Bliot Professorship, 664.76 

BUot " (Jon. Phillips' Gift), . . 176.00 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid (part), 8,626.14 

Erving Professorship, 140.00 

Fisher " 1,489.64 

Henry Plynt, 17.40 

Fund for Permanent Tutors, 649.60 

Gospel Church (4 income used), 299.12 

Qumey (part), 7,608.88 

Hersey Professorship (I income), 486.20 

Hersey Professorship (Thomas Iiee's gift), . 809.76 

HolliS *' (DiTinity), 1,880.72 

HoUis ** (Mathematics), 149.88 

Abbott Lawrence, 2,461.44 

James Lawrence, 2,015.00 

Henry Lee Professorship, 4,401.72 

Thomas Lee, for Reading, 681.88 

Arthur T. Lyman, 2,838.82 

McLean Professorship, 1,722.62 

Francis Greenwood Peabody (part), . . 8,800.00 

Daniel H. Peirce, 681.88 

Perkins Professorship, 840.00 

Plummer Foundation, 1,000.80 

Pope Professorship, . 2,100.00 

Professorship of Engineering, 1,632.24 

NelsonBobinson Jr. (part), 16,880.06 

i( i< ^( Additional (part), . . 909.86 

Elisa O. and Mary P. Bopes, 4,701.88 

Arthur Botch, 1,000.00 

Bumford Professorship, 2,264.76 

Amount carried forward, $96,824.89 

80 
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COLLEGE (continued) 

INCOBiE 

Amount brought forward, $95,824.89 

Income of Funds for Instruction and Gifts for Salaries 
(eowtinved) . 

Gnrdon Saltonstall, 2,400.00 

Smith Professorship, 925.60 

JoBiah Sttokney, 471.68 

Teachers' Endowment : 

Interest, $79,907.32 

Gift, ^. 200.00 80,107.82 

Unknown Memorial (part), 2,244.08 

Henry ViUard, 1,270.18 

Henry W. Wales: 

Wales Professorship 1,250.21 

Henry C. Warren (part), 4,249.79 

Sylvester Waterhonse, 297.72 

David A. Wells (part), 4,500.00 

Jerome Wheelock, 8.04 

Gifts for salaries, 4,200.00 $197,748.96 

Income of Funds for Greneral Purposes. 

John W. P. Abbot (accumulating) $498.28 

William H. Baldwin, Jr 80.00 

John A. Blanchard, 42.00 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund of the 

Class of 1881, 4,482.96 

Fund of the Class of 1882, 8,175.28 

Class of 1884, 8,802.00 

Edward W. Codman, 12,991.27 

Jonathan PhiUips, 1,260.00 

William M. Spaokman, lOO.OO 

Gifts for General Purposes, 165.50 26,097.29 

Income of Fellowship Funds and Gifts for Fellowships. 

Jtilia Amory Appleton, $804.68 

Edward Austin (part). 

Edward Austin Fellowships, 2,000.00 

Cercle Fran9ais de rUnivertit^ Harvard (gift), 600.00 

George W. Dillaway, 224.24 

Osias Goodwin Memorial, 475.84 

Harris, *62.40 

Edward William Hooper, 1,084.52 

John Thornton Eirkland, 458.08 

Henry Iiee Memorial, 492.16 

Charles Eliot Norton, 450.00 

Robert Treat Paine, 542.72 

John Parker, g,^6i-72 

Amounto carried forward, .... $9,996.86 $228,841.25 
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COLLEGE (cohtinukd) 

INCOME 

AmooDtB broagbt forwud, .... $9,996.86 tS88,841.M 

Income of Fellowship Fonda and GifU for Fellowships 
(continued) . 

FlranoiB Farkman, 419.20 

Princeton Fellowship, 800.00 

NelBon Boblnson Jr. (part). 

Nelson Bobinaon Jr. Fellowship, . . . 1,000.00 

Rogers, 1,829.96 

Henry Bromfleld Rogers Memorial, ... 505.08 

Frederick Sheldon (part), 1,800.00 

South End House (gift), 100.00 

Fellowship Department of Social Ethics (gift), . 1,000.00 

JohnTyndall, 490.26 

James Walker, 461.12 

Whiting, 1,002.20 

Adams Woods (gift), 400.00 18,704.29 

Income of Scholarship Funds and Gifts for Scholarships. 

Abbot, $158.96 

Alford (accumulating), 106.28 

Edward Austin (part). 

Austin Scholarships in Architecture, . . . 600.00 

** " for Teachers, .... 8,760.00 

Bartlett, * 218.36 

Bassett, 230.12 

Bigelow, 659.84 

Charles Sumner Bird (gift), 200.00 

Borden (accumulating), 181.48 

Bowditoh, 4,677.82 

W. G. Bowdoin (gift), 250.00 

Bright Scholarships: 

Interest on halance, $188.20 

Bright Legacy (ik income), . . . .1,000.00 1,188.20 

Browne, . . . 162.28 

Morey Willard Buckminster, 229.60 

Burr, 1,483.80 

Ruluff Sterling Choate, 261.00 

Gtoorge Newhall Clark, 386.48 

Class of 1802, 862.04 

1814, 136.68 

1816 (Kirkland), 279.52 

1817, 194.44 

1828, 149.00 

1886, 218.92 






Amounts carried forward, .... $15,866.32 $242,545.4i 
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COLLEGE (continued) 

INCOME 

Amounts brought forward, .... $15,856.82 $242,545.45 

Income of Scholarship Funds and Gifts for Scholarships 
(continued) . 

Olasa of 1841, 217.52 

1852 (Dana), 217.48 

1866, 669.44 

1867, 203.32 

1877, . : : . . . 215.44 

1883, 255.12 

Crowxiinshield, 511.88 

Francis H. Cummings, 263.48 

Qeorge and Martha Derby, 227.16 

JTuliuB Dexter, 257.48 

Orlando W. Doe, 121.12 

William Samuel Eliot, 224.16 

Gtoorge H. Emerson, 1,287.76 

Joseph Eveleth, 1,181.56 

FallRiTcr, 102.66 

Farrar, 265.28 

George Fisher and Elisabeth Huntington 

Fisher, 199.96 

Bichard Augustine Qambrlll, 483.64 

Charles Haven Gk>odwln 324.00 

Beoijamln D. Qreene, 184.92 

Price Qreenleaf (part) : 

Price Qreenleaf Scholarships, 3,000.00 

Harvard Club of Boston (gift), 1,000.00 

** " Buffalo " 200.00 

" " Chicago " 480.00 

" " Cleveland ** 400.00 

*' ** Fitchburg ** 158.60 

*« ** Hawaii ** 150.00 

»♦ *♦ Indiana ** 200.00 

♦' ^* Lowell " 300.00 

" ** Lynn ** 38.33 

»* 4« New Jersey" 250.00 

t' '* San Francisco (gift), .... 600.00 

'* *» Seattle " .... 300.00 

*« '* Washington, D.C. (gift), . . 139.64 

" " Worcester (gift), 100.00 

John Appleton Haven, 428.84 

William Hilton (part), 563.84 

Ebeneser Bockwood Hoar, 456.00* 

Levina Hoar, for the town of Lincoln, .... 267.16 

Prlscilla Clark Hodges, 168.16 

Amounts carried forward, .... $32,265.07 $242,545.45 
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COLLEGE (continued) 

INCOME 

Amounts brought forward, .... $82,265.07 $242,645.45 

Income of Scholarship Fnnds and Gifts for Scholarships 
(eoniinued) . 
B. M. Hodges (part) : 

Hodges Scholarship, 247.80 

Hollis, 265.84 

Huidekoper (gift), 200.00 

Henry B. Humphrey^ 452.96 

Hennen Jennings, 474.80 

Charles L. Jones, 1,299.20 

Henry Weidemann Locke (gift), .... loo.oo 

Gtoorge Emerson Lowell, 441.76 

Markoe, 231.60 

Matthews Scholarships: 

Interest on balance, $176.20 

Matthews Hall, i net rents, . . . 4,418.93 4,595.13 

William Merrick, . . . 263.92 

Morey, 350.32 

LadyMowlson, 246.20 

Boston Newsboys', 118.96 

Howard Gardner Nichols, 240.12 

Lucy Osgood, 254.04 

George Foster Feabody, 325.96 

James Mills Peirce, 169.08 

Fennoyer, 301.64 

Charles Eliot Ferkins, 927.24 

Bebecca A. Ferkins, 188.82 

Philadelphia : 

Interest, $472.56 

Gift, 200.00 672.66 

E. D. Peters (gift), . . . 260.00 

Wendell Phillips Memorial, 69.16 

William Beed, 83.86 

BicardO Prize (gift), 350.00 

Bodger, 59.12 

Henry Bromfleld Bogers, 146.04 

Nathaniel Bopes Jr., 431.28 

James A. Bunuill, 602.00 

Edward Bussell, 242.68 

Sales, 240.60 

SaltonstaU, 475.76 

Leverett SaltonstaU, 362.80 

Mary SaltonstaU, 290.12 

James Savage (part) : 

Savage Scholarship, 300.00 

Amounts carried forward, $48,535.94 $242,545.45 
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COLLEGE (CONTINUED) 

INCOME 

Amounts brought forward, . . . $48,585.94 $242,545.46 

Income of ScholarBhip Funds and Qifts for Scholarships 
(eoniintitd) . 

Sever, i32.oo 

Sewall, 472.44 

Shattnok, 2,042.08 

Slade, 253.82 

Dnnlap Smith, 100.20 

Story, 190.56 

Stoughton : 

Interest, $17.60 

Use of pasture, 120.80 187.90 

Swift, . . . 179.66 

Thayer, 8,851.92 

Gk>rham Thomas, 188.08 

Toppan, 825.16 

Townsend, 1,080.40 

Waleott, 218.66 

Christopher M. Weld, 450.96 

Jaoob Wendell : 

Interest, $230.08 

Gift, 60.00 280.08 

Whiting, 495.20 

Josiah Dwight Whitney, 202.40 

Mary L. Whitney, 474.56 

Willard, 425.28 

Angustiis Woodbury, 76.40 

Charles Wyman, 421.20 60,024.20 

Income of Beneficiary and Loan Funds and Repayments. 
Bebeoca C. Ames: 

Interest, $2,170.04 

Loans repaid, 22.92 $2,192.96 

Nathaniel Appleton, . . . 29.24 

Edward Austin : 

Loans repaid by special students, 289.95 

Frank BoUes Memorial, 87.86 

William Brattle, 72.96 

Daniel A. Buckley, 7,809.38 

Walter Channing Cabot, 2,047.08 

Edward Erwin Coolidge (part; 470.90 

Thomas Danforth, 49.84 

Moses Day, 218.80 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid (part), 2,808.74 

John Ellery, 20.88 

Amounts carried forward, $15,097.14 $802,669.66 



• 
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COLLEGE (continued) 
INCOME 

Amoontf brought forward, . . . $15,097.14 $808,569 .6S 

Income of Benefidary and Loan Fnnds and Repayments 
(continued) . 

Ezhibitiona, 54.00 

Fines Loan Fnnd : 

For late registration, $860.00 

For delayed payment of dues, . . .1,120.00 1,980.00 

Thomas Fitoh, . . . 87.96 

Ephraim Flynt, 82.52 

Henry Flynt, 7.84 

Freshman Loan : 

Gifts, $6,246.00 

Interest, 200.28 6,446.28 

Freshman Loan : 

QoveGift, $1,000.00 

Interest, 18.18 1,018.18 

Henry Gibbs, 23.40 

John Glover, 155.00 

Frioe Greenleaf (part), $12,509.45 

Frioe Greenleaf Aid : 

Interest, 786.52 

Frioe Greenleaf Aids retnmed, 189.88 13,885.80 
Edwin A. W. Harlow : 

Interest, $458.68 

Loans repaid, 55.00 513.68 

Robert Henry Harlow, . . . 215.96 

Edward Holyoke, 17.44 

Robert Keayne, 112.84 

Bertram Kimball, 1,000.00 

Iiawrenoe Scientific School Loans Repaid: 

Interest on balance, $136.92 

Loans repaid, 1,192.08 1,329.00 

Harry Hilton Iiovy Loan, 100.48 

Mary Lindall, 48.84 

The Loan, 7,100.00 

Susan B. Lyman: 

Interest, . $239.56 

Loans repaid, 42.00 281.56 

Anne Mills, 10.96 

Miinroe, 438.40 

Palfrey Exhibition, 89.08 

Dr. Andrew F. Feabody Memorial, .... 216.64 
Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Retnmed : 

Gifts $100.00 

Loans repaid, . . . .« 645.40 

Interest, 317.36 1,062.76 

Amonnts carried forward, .... $50,765.76 $302,569.65 
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COLLEGE (contikubd) 
INCOME 

Amounts broaght forward, (50, 765.76' $808,669.65 

Income of Beneflciarj and Loan Funds and Repayments 
(eontinued) . 

Joseph Bewail, * 10.44 

Alexander W. Thayer (part), 288.52 

Qiiinoy Tufts, 446.80 

Beoijamin Wadsworih, 14.08 

Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler, 285.20 61,805.80 

Income of Prize Funds, and gifts for prises : 

Jeremy Belknap (gift), $50.00 

James Gk>rdon Bennett, 77.44 

Fhilo Sherman Bennett, 16.04 

Francis Boott (part), 90.00 

Bowdoin Prizes for Dissertations, 1,291.28 

Boylston Prizes for Elocution, 117.28 

Coolidge Debating, 228.48 

Uoyd McEim Garrison, 108.68 

Harvard Menorah Society (gift), 100.00 

Edward Hopkins Gift for ^^Deturs " : 

Interest on balance, $86.72 

From Trustees, 280.65 817.37 

George Arthur Knight, 42.04 

Patria Socie^ (prize, gift), 50.00 

Susan Anthony Potter Prizes (gift), . . . 225.00 

Sales, 46.84 

John O. Sargent, 108.52 

Gtoorge B. Sohier (part), 250.00 

Charles Sumner, 171.28 

Robert N. Toppan, 168.12 

Philip Washburn, 93.72 3,547.09 

Income of Sundry Funds for Special Purposes : 

Anonymous for Field Work in Geology : 

Gift, $360.00 

Interest, _??}.?i $651.24 

Botanic Department (part) : 

i for Cryptogamic Herbarium, . . $897.80 

I for Laboratories of Botany, . . . 198.90 596.70 

William H. Baldwin, Jr., 1886, . . .TT 231.52 

Francis Boott (part), 350.36 

Francis James Child Memorial : 

Interest, $451.04 

Sales 10.00 461.04 

Classical Publication Fund of the Class of 1856 : 

Interest, $284.20 

Sales, 140.90 425.10 

Book Fund of the Class of 1881, ...... 151.16 

Amounts carried forward, $2,867.12 $357,922.64 
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COLLEGE (continued) 
INCOME 

Amoanta brought forward, .... $2,867.12 $857,922.64 

Income of Sundry Funds for Special Purposes 
(eoniinuedy 

Class of 1888 Special, 10.20 

Cryptogamic Herbarium, 143.63 

Gtoorge A. Gkurdner, 288.82 

Gtoorge Silsbee and Ellen Beyer Hale, . 247.16 

Haryard Oriental Series, 612.56 

Joseph Lovering for Physical Research, . . 316.16 

Woodbury Lowery Memorial, 40.72 

Gk>rdon MoKay Endowment, 35,138.15 

Music Department, 50.08 

Francis Qreenwood Peabody (part), . . 751.52 

NelsonBoblnson Jr. (part), 4,219.95 

Robert W. Sayles, 222.24 

Gtoorge William 8a win: 

Interest, $211.72 

Part repayment of deposit, .... 8.25 219.97 

Shaler Memorial, . . . 1,297.20 

Elisabeth Torrey, 47.20 

Henry Warren Torrey : 

Interest, $518.40 

Sales, 120.97 689.87 

Unknown Memorial (part), . . . 1,800.00 

Samuel Ward, 678.40 

Cyrus M. Warren, 259.92 

Henry O. Warren (part), 500.17 

David A. Wells (part), 196.28 

Ohauncey Wright, 52.08 

Jefibrson Physical Laboratory: 

Interest on balance, 124.80 

Physical Laboratory Endowment (interest), . . . 3,000.00 

T. Jeflbrson Ooolidge for Research in Physics : 

Interest, $1,110.56 

Oift, Baohe Fund, 500.00 1,610.55 55,288.65 

Sundry Gifts, Fees, etc., for Special Purposes. 
For the Department of Forestry : 

Gift for Marsh House, $846.36 

For the Department of Classics : 

Sales of publications, $168.41 

Receipts from copyrights, .... 9.34 172.75 

For Additional Instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment, 5,000.00 

Amounto carried forward, $6,019.11 $413,206.19 
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COLLEGE (continued) 

INCOME 

AmountB brought forward, $6,019.11 $418,806.19 

Simdry Gifts, Fees, etc., for Special Parposes 
(^continued) . 
For the Department of Forestry : 

Fees and Lodging at Forestry House, $218.50 

Use of Telephone, 17.90 

Sales lumber, wood, loam, and fruit, 1,701.28 

Interest on balance, 44.88 1,982.51 

For Department of Ethics 
Social Questions : 

Gift, $2,500.00 

Interest, 48.74 2,548.74 

For Department of Geology 

Exhibition Case for Photographs : 

Gifts, 800.00 

For the Diyision of Music, 275.00 

For the Department of Sanskrit : 

Interest, $86.21 

Sale of publication, 271.79 808.00 

For the School for Social Workers : 

Gift, $500:00 

Interest, 26.96 

Fees, 570.00 1,096.96 

For Department of Classics : Lectures, 1,000.00 

For Department of Mining and Metallurgy. 
Summer School Mining Camp : 

Balance of 1908-09 expense 

money returned, $821.98 

Interest, 17.81 889.74 

For Department of Economics : 
* (Maps and Chart— A. T. Lyman) ... 50.00 

For Department of Zoology. 
Bermuda Biological Station : 

Gift, $500.00 

Interest, 17.49 517.49 

For the Department of Philosophy for the Study 

of the Vision of Animals, 170.00 

For the Lecture Room Classical Library, .... 1,250.00 
For the International Committee on Teaching of 

Mathematics (gift), 200.00 

For furnishing rooms. Department of Ethics of 
the Social Questions : 

Interest, 15.92 

Amounts carried forward, $16,068.47 $418,206.19 
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COLLEGE (OOMTIKUED) 

INCOME 
Amonntf brought forwaxd, $16,068.47 $413,906.19 

Sundiy FandB, Gifto, Fees, etc., for Special Purposes 

{continued) . 
For Department of History (History 1) : 

Sales of pablicadons, $489.80 

Interest, 19.82 609.12 

For Nelson Bobinson Jr. 

Special Expense : 

Sale of Manual of Northern Woodsmen, 1,083.65 

For Plantation of Shnibs, interest, 73.11 

Harvard Economics Studies Fund : 

Sales of publications, 196.92 

For Equipment, Bobinson Hall : 

Interest, 278.06 18,208.28 

Receipts from students. 

Tuition Fees — Regular Programme : 

College Regular, $298,166.00 

<< Special, ....... 15,981.00 

Lawrence Scientific School, . 2,186.00 

Unclassified, 16,590.00 $326,861 .00 

Tuition Fees — Additional Courses : 

College Regular, . ' $82,436.74 

«< Special, 1,396.00 

Lawrenoe Scientific School, . . 60.00 

Special Instruction, English <* A," 180.00 

Unclassified 630.00 34,692.74 . 

Tuition — Regular Programme : 

Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, $49,693.00 

Graduate School of Applied Sci- 
ence, 12,930.00 

Radcliffe students ' in Unirersit}: ^ 

courses, 1,666.00 

For afternoon and Saturday 

courses for teachers, .... 16.00 

Summer Schools in Cambridge, . 322.60 64,626.60 
Registration Fees : 

Summer Schools in Cambridge, 28.00 

Auditors* Fees : 

Summer Schools in Cambridge, 10.00 

Examination fees : 

Admission, $10,877.00 

Condition, make-up and adyanced 

standing, 2,764.00 

Doctor of PhUosophy, 60.00 18,191.00 

Amounts carried forward $439,308.24 $431,409.42 
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COLLEGE (CONTINUED) 

INCOME 

Amoants broaght forward, $489,308.84 $481,409.42 

Receipts from Stadento (continued) . 

Graduation fees, 9,680.00 

Laboratory fees : 

Aftronomy, $606.00 

Botany, 1,800.00 

Chemistry, 12,414.26 

Engineering, 2,860.99 

Forestry, 70.00 

Qeology, 1,060.00 

Mineralogy, 486.00 

Biining and Metallurgy, 2,846.86 

Hygiene, 1,266.00 

Physics, 4,064.60 

Psychology, 126.00 

Zoology, 1,464.60 27,900.09 

College Dormitories: HoUis, Stoagh- 
ton, Holworthy, Thayer, Weld, 
Wadsworth House, Walter Hiwtings, 

Perkins, and Conant, $70,706.89 

Matthews HaU 12,714.66 

$88,420.06 
Less 1 net income from Matthews Hall, 
credited under income of Matthews 
Scholarship, 4,418.98 79,001.12 

Summer School ezcnisions, 104.98 

Amount collected on account of unpaid term-bills 
previously charged off, 65.98 666,060.41 

Sundries : 

Sale of Umyersity Hymn Book, $709.78 

*< Address List, 86.00 

*< Manual American History, 608.06 

** Propositions in Geometry, 187.78 

'» Infinite Series, 100.67 

** Elementary Exercises in Physics, .... 148.82 

*^ old examination papers, 880.42 

** Harvard Psychological Review, 16.87 

^' other publications, 661.28 

Sundry receipts at the Engineering Camp at Squam 

Lake, 17,646.60 

Sale of Conmiencement Lunch tickets, 409.60 

Board from students at Mining Camp, 670.00 

Sale of Historical Monographs, 2.48 



Amounts carried forward, $21,220.61 $987,469.88 
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COLLEGE (continued) 
INCOBiE 
Amonnt« brought forward, $21,220.61 $967,469 JS 

Sundriea (eoniinued). 

Ufe of typewriters, 2.18 

SaleofgTMs, 10.00 

Proctor's terricesH. A. A., 189.24 21,372.0S 

$1,008,841.86 
General Deficit, made up as follows : 

Adyances to Funds and Gifts carried to General 

Suspense, $987.73 

Deficit, carried to Schedule 10 99,048.80 

$100,036.08 
L€M$ Restricted Income unused, carried to 

Funds and Gifts, $19,618.62 

General Suspense, 61.69 19,680.21 80,3SS.82 

$1,069497.68 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the inoome 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 



EXPENDITURE 

From Fellowship Funds and Gifts. 

Edward Austin, $2,000.00 

Cercle Fran9ais de rUniversit^ Httnrardy . . . 600.00 

George W. Dillaway, 225.00 

ObIbb (Goodwill Memorial, 625.00 

HaniBy 600.00 

Edward William Hooper, 575.00 

John Thornton Kirkland, . 500.00 

Henry Lee Memorial, 525.00 

Charles Eliot Norton, 400.00 

Robert Treat Paine, 600.00 

John Parker, 1,875.00 

Francis Parkman 450.00 

Nelson Boblnson Jr., 1,000.00 

Rogers, 1,125.00 

Henry Bromfleld Bogers Memorial, . . . 525.00 

Frederick Sheldon (part) 1,800.00 

Fellowship, Department Social Ethics, 500.00 

South End House, 250.00 

John Tyndall, 525.00 

James Walker, 250.00 

Whiting, 900.00 

Adams Woods Fellowship, 400.00 $16,060.00 

Amount carried forward, $16,060.00 
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COLLEGE (continued) 

EXPENDITURE 
Amount brought forward, $16,050.00 

From Scholarship Funds and Gifts. 

Abbot, $176.00 

Edward Alistill Scholarships in Architecture, 600.00 

Sdward AUBtin Scholarships for Teachers, . 8,750.00 

Barttett, 250.00 

Bassetty 270.00 

Bigelow, 700.00 

Bowditch, 5,205.00 

W. Q. Bowdoilly Jr.y Scholarship, 250.00 

Bright, 1,150.00 

Browne, 175.00 

Morey Willard Buokminster, 330.00 

Burr, 1,600.00 

Buluff Sterling Choate, 225.00 

George Newhall Clark, 500.00 

ClaBS of 1802, 875.00 

1814, 150.00 

'' 1815 (Eirkland), 800.00 

" 1817, 200.00 

1828, 800.00 

1835, 226.00 

«* 1841, 225.00 

1852 (Dana), 225.00 

*• 1856, 600.00 

1867, 225.00 

1877, 225.00 

** 1883, . 275.00 

Crowninshield, 470.00 

Warren H. Cudworth, 600.00 

Francis H. Cnmmings, 275.00 

George and Martha Derby, 250.00 

Julius Dexter, . ^ 226.00 

Orlando W. Doe, 100.00 

William Samuel EUot, 250.00 

George H. Emerson, 450.00 

Joseph Eveleth (part), 1,200.00 

Fall River, 100.00 

Farrar, 275.00 

Gtoorge Fisher and Elisabeth Huntington 

Fisher, 200.00 

Bichard Augustine Gkunbrill, 525.00 

Charles Haven Goodwin, 850.00 

Benjamin D. Greene, 200.00 

Greenleaf (part), 8,ooo.oo 



Amounts carried forward, |26,975.00 $16,050.00 
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COLLEGE (continued) 

EXPENDITURE 

AmoanU brought forward, . . . $26,975.00 $16,060.00 

From Scholarship Fundi and Gift« {continued) . 

Harvard Club of Buffalo, 200.00 

*« ** Chicago, 300.00 

" Cleveland, 400.00 

" Fitchburg, 158.60 

Hawaii, 160.00 

Indiana, 200.00 

*♦ Lowell, 800.00 

Lynn, 38.33 

" NewJeraey, 250.00 

** San Francisco, 400.00 

" Seattle, 800.00 

** Washington, 260.00 

** Worcester, 100.00 

John Appleton Haven, 476.00 

William Hilton (part), 460.00 

Bbenezer Bookwood Hoar, 600.00 

IfOVina Hoar, for the town of Lincoln, .... 300.00 

FriBoilla Clark Hodges, 175.00 

R. M. Hodges (part), 276.00 

Hollis, 276.00 

Huidekoper Scholarship, 200.00 

Henry B. Humphrey, 600.00 

Hennen Jennings, 625.00 

Charles L. Jones, 1,370.00 

Henry Weidemann Looke (gift), .... 100.00 

Qeorge Emerson Lowell, 450.00 

Markoe, 260.00 

Matt±iews, 5,280.00 

William Merrick, 275.00 

Morey, 

LadyMowlson, • 

Boston Newsboys*, 150.00 

Howard Qardner Niohols, 250.00 

Lucy Osgood 276.00 

Gtoorge Foster Peabody, 250.00 

Fennoyer, 76.00 

C. B. Ferkins Scholarship, 1,200.00 

Philadelphia, 1,200.00 

William Beed, 176.00 

Bioardo Prize Gift, 350.00 

Henry Bromfleld Bogers, 160.00 

James A. Bnmrill, 156.00 

Edward Bussell, 250.00 



812.50 
250.00 



Amounts carrie^l forward, $46,459.33 $16,050.00 
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COLLEGE (continukd) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amounto brought forward, $46,469.88 $16,060.00 

From Scholarflhip Fands and Gifta (continued) . 

Sales, 260.00 

Saltonstall, 626.00 

Leverett SaltonstaU, 400.00 

Mary Saltonstall, 800.00 

James Savage (part), 800.00 

Sever, 160.00 

Sewall, 600.00 

Shattuck, 2,100.00 

Slade, . . . : 275.00 

Dunlap Smith, 200.00 

Story, 200.00 

Stoughton, 160.00 

Swift, 200.00 

Thayer, 3,000.00 

Qorham Thomas, 200.00 

Toppan, 350.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Waloott, 200.00 

Christopher M. Weld, 600.00 

Jacob Wendell, 800.00 

Whiting, 440.00 

Josiah Dwight Whitney, 262.09 

Mary L. Whitney, 600.00 

Willard, 476.00 

Charles Wyman, 460.00 69,686.42 

From Benefldarj and Loan Funds. 

Bebeoca C. Ames, $2,096.00 

Nathaniel Appleton, 26.00 

Edward Austin Loan (Special Students), . . 1,046.00 

Frank BoUos Memorial, 10.00 

William Brattle, 70.00 

Daniel A. Buckley, . 2,700.00 

Walter Channing Cabot, 1,600.00 

Edward Erwin Coolidge (part), 470.00 

Moses Day, 216.00 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part), 2,012.00 

John Ellery, 20.00 

Exhibitions, 60.00 

Fines, Loan Fund, 60.00 

Thomas Fitch, . 86.00 

Ephraim Flynt, 20.00 

Freshman Loan, 2,806.88 

Henry Qlbbs, 20.00 

Amounts carried forward, $12,662.88 $76,786.42 
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COLLEGE (coNTnnjED) 

BXPBNDITUBB 

Amoanto brought forward, $12,652.83 $75,786.42 

From Beneficiary and Loan Funds (amtinued). 

Prioe Qreenleaf Aid, 17,474.00 

Edwin A. W. Harlow, 142.00 

Student Fund of the Harvard Bngineering 

Society of New York, 50.00 

Edward Holyoke, 15.00 

Robert Keayne, lio.oo 

Bertram Kimball, 1,212.50 

Iiawrence Scientific School Loans Repaid, . . 160.00 

Harry Milton Levy Loan, 340.00 

Mary londaU, 50.00 

The Loan, 7,100.00 

Susan B. Lyman, 325.00 

Mnnroe, 436.00 

Palfrey Bxhibition, 80.00 

Dr. Andrew F. Peabody Memorial, .... 165.00 

Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Returned, . . 2,666.00 

Qninoy Tufts, 446.00 

Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler, 256.00 43,677.88 

From Prize Funds and Gifts for Prizes. 

James Gk>rdon Bennett, $80.00 

Franois Boott (part), 90.00 

Bowdoin Prizes for Dissertations, 1,346.55 

Boylston Prizes for Blocution, 255.00 

Coolidge Debating;, 100.00 

Lloyd McSim Garrison, 111.87 

Edward Hopkins Gift for '^Deturs," . . . 231.15 

Susan Anthony Potter Prizes, 225.00 

Sales, *5.oo 

Charles Sumner, 200.00 

Robert N. Toppan, 300.00 

David A. Wells Prize 1,168.15 4,152.72 

For University Scholarships. 

Undergraduate : 

Normal, $640.00 

Lawrenoe Scientific School, 300.00 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 5,340.00 

Graduate School of Applied Science : 

Architectural League, 150.00 

General, 1,530.00 7,860.00 

From Sundry Funds and Balances for Special Purposes. 
Francis Boott, hooks for the Department of 

Music, $901.59 

Franois James Child Memorial, books, . . 621.72 

Amounts carried forward, $1,528.31 $181,426.47 
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COLLEGE (contikusd) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amonnta broaght fonraid, $1,528.31 $181,4S6.47 

From Snndiy Fnnds and BaUmces for Special Purposes 
(eontinutd) . 

Classical PablicatioD Fund of the Glass of 1866 : 

HarVBrd Studies in Classical Philology, . . 612.98 

T. Jefferson Coolidge for Research in Physics, 1,984.02 

Book Fnnd of the Class of I88I9 books for the 
Department of Chemistry, 882.09 

Gtoorge A. Gtodner, for photographs, etc., for 
the Department of Geology, 184.78 

Harvard Oriental Series, publications, .... 687.02 

Harvard Psychological Review, printing, . . . 10.85 

Joseph Iiovering for Physical Research, . . 580.57 

Gk>rdon MoKay Endowment (trayelling ex- 
penses), 648.87 

Gtordon MoKay, Department of 

Engineering, $84,494.78 

Less paid for salaries, 15,994.78 18,500.00 

Franols G. Peabody, 1,445.88 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. (part). 
Expense of Nelson Robinson Jr. 

Hall $4,005.06 

Uniyersity charge, Inspector of 
Grounds and Buildings : 

Salary and expenses, 119.26 

Watchmen, 95.68 4,219.95 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. Additional (part). 
Psychological Laboratory, . . . $1,848.27 

Books, 257.88 

Animal Psychology, 200.00 

Expenses 21.24 1,821.84 

Robert W. Sayles for Department of Geology, *785.51 
Shaler Memorial, 156.40 

Henry Warren Torrey, publications, . . . 46.95 

Unknown Memorial (part), serrices and expenses, 1,548.58 

Cyrus M. Warren, research in Chemistry, . 298.74 

Henry C. Warren, publications, 85.84 

Summer Course in Geology, 150.00 

Jefforson Physical Laboratory : 

Serrices and wages, $819.88 

Office supplies and expenses, . . . 857.49 
Operating expense, . . . $2,110.45 
* Less paid from General 

Income, 600.00 1,510.45 



Amounts carried forward, .... $2,687.27 $35,508.18 $181,426.47 
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COLLEGE (COHTIHUED) 
EXPENDITURE 
Amountt brought forward, .... 12,687.87 fS5,608.18 $181,4M.47 

From Sundry Funds and Balances for Special 

Purposes (continued). 
University charge : 

Treasurer's Office, care of inrest- 
ments, 81.28 

Bursar's Office, collections and pay- 
ments, 81.08 

Publication Office, salary and ex- 
penses, 1.90 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, 
salary and expenses, 280.81 

Watchmen, 77.79 8,109.58 38,617.<S 

From Gifts and Fees, etc., for Special Purposes. 

For Lecture Room, Classical Library, $1,250.00 

For Department of French, books for Library, . 2.41 
For Department of French and other Romance 

Languages, IiOWell Memorial Library, books, 9.85 
For Department of Economics : 

Axthiir T. Iiymaiiy maps and chart, . . . 50.04 
For the Department of Philosophy : 

Philosophical Library Books, 58.14 

Study of the Vision of Animals, 170.00 

For the Department of Ethics Social Questions : 

Salaries for instruction, $1,100.00 

Expenses, 400.00 1,500.00 

Furnishings for the Department of Social Ethics, 164.00 

School for Social Workers, 1,020.88 

For DlTision of Music, 288.06 

For Department of Physics, Physical Research, . 68.90 
Department of Forestry, Nelson Bobinson Jr. 

Special Expend Gift, 1,282.54 

Department of Forestry, J. 8. Ames Gift, . . 186.92 

** " Marsh House, 881.86 

«* Botany, John 8. Amea Gift, . 405.50 
'*■ Zodlogy, Bermuda Biologidal Sta- 
tion, 287.87 

Department of Geology, Exhibition Case for 

Photographs, 216.00 

Department of Classics, Classical Antiquities, . . 6.28 

Department of Classics, Lectures ( G. M. Lane) , 1,000 . 00 

Semitic Library, books, 209.91 

Rooms for Visiting German Professor, 24.29 

Department of Geography and Geology for Models, 10.00 

Department of Classics, books, 240.20 

Amounts carried forward $9,177.60 $170,044.18 



• 
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COIJL.EGE (continued) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amounte brought forward, $9,177.60 $170,044.13 

From Gifta and Fees, etc., for Special Purposes 

(continued). 

Department of History (History I), 136.69 

For Department of Architecturei Equipment, . . 684.87 
For Department of Forestry : 

Fees and Appropriations, $537.07 

Operations, 1,798.86 

House Account, 283,67 2,554.10 12,501.76 

Administration Offices. 

Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences : 

Salary, $500.00 

Services and wages, 793.86 

Office supplies and expenses, 198.83 

Sundries, 83.02 1,525.71 

Dean of Harvard College : 

Salaries, $9,500.00 

Series and wages, 6,446.27 

Office supplies and expenses, 1,026.66 

Sundries, 489.91 17,462.84 

Dean and Secretary of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences : 

Salaries, $2,500.00 

Serrices and wages, 558.00 

Office supplies and expenses, 2,803.75 

Sundries, .70 5,862.45 

Dean of the Graduate School of Applied Science : 

Salary, $2,000.00 

Seryices and wages, 886.37 

Office supplies and expenses, . 285.84 

Sundries, 5.75 3,177.96 

Dean of the Graduate School of Business Administration : 

Salary, 2,000.00 

Secretary of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences : 

Salaries, $3,400.00 

Services and wages, 1,092.30 

Office supplies and expenses, 735.52 

Sundries, 25.00 5,252.82 

From Appropriations, Fees, etc. 

Anthropology, $146.41 

Architecture, 524.82 

Landscape Architecture, 1,448.46 

» Astronomy, 546.12 

Botany, $3,817.52 

Assistance, 555.00 4,372.52 

Amounts carried forward, $7,038.33 $217,827.67 
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COLLEGE (coHTnruKD) 

EXPENDITUBE 

AmoQiiti broa^t forward, .... f7 ,038.33 1217,887.67 

From AppropriBtioiiB, Fees, etc. (etmUnu^d). 

Chemistry, 13,721.37 

Classics, 200.00 

Classical Philology, .58 

Economics, $1,067.22 

Office expenses, 182.88 1,250.10 

Education, . . . 118.68 

Engineering, 5,159.27 

Engineering, Harvard Engineering Camp, . . 18,421.81 

English, 231.06 

Fine Arts, i84.71 

French and other Romance Languages, 1,491.18 

Geology, 1,058.06 

German, 991.54 

ffistoiy, 1,190.80 

Mathematics, 669.49 

Mining and Metallurgy, 4,425.29 

Mineralogy and Petrography, 759.74 * 

Music, 246.44 

Physics, 6,260.64 

Physiology, 1,867.91 

Psychology 180.35 

Zoology, 1,031.00 66,298.35 

For College Public Buildings, which are not yalued in 
the Treasurer's books. 

Repairs and Equipment, $10,790.18 

Caretaking and Operating Expenses, 24,037.96 34,828.14 

For College Dormitories, HoUis, Stoughton, Hol- 

worthy, Thayer, Weld, Wadsworth House, 

Walter Hastings, Perkins, and Conant, which 

are not valued in the Treasurer's books ; and 

for Matthews Hall. 

Repairs and Equipment, $6,478.21 

Caretaking and Operating Expenses, 26,956.91 33,435.12 

Summer School. 
Dean's Office : 

Salary of Dean, $1,000.00 

Services and wages, 809.60 

Office supplies and expenses, . . 2,420.33 

Sundries, . 5.00 $4,234.93 

Salaries, 22,702.00 

Services and wages, 384.31 

Office supplies and expenses, 269.90 

Amounts carried forward, .... $27,591.14 $352,389.28 
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COLLEGE (continued) 
EXPENDITURE 

Amonnte bronght forward, $27,591.14 1352,869.98 

Summer School (eontintied) . 

ReoeptionB, 882.40 

Extra Janitor service, 152.50 

Adjustment of Fees 1908-09, 740.00 

Remission of Tuition Fees, 87.00 

Sundries, 71.20 

School of Physical Education, 615.85 

Uniyersity charge : 

Bursar*s OfBce, collections and pay- 
ments, ...'•*' 1218.26 

Publication Office, salaries and ex- 
penses, 309.91 

Annual Catalogue, 214.47 787.64 80,827.78 

General. 

Salaries for Instruction : 

Edward Austm (part). 
Austin Teaching Fellowships, $16,440.00 

From Sundry Funds and GifU, . 197,989.72 

From General Income, 865,888.19 $678,712.91 

Seryices and wages, 8,402.84 

Proctors, 2,412.69 

Office supplies and expenses, 147.88 

Blue-books, 425.14 

Repairs and improTements, 890.46 

Pension for Bell-Ringer, 572.92 

Diplomas, 507.17 

Rooms for Visiting German Professor, 408.67 

Instruction in AndoTer Theological Seminary, . . 800.81 

Adjustment of charge for heat. Museum of Com- 

paratiTC Zoology, 1908-09, 1,921.26 

Office Expenses, Lawrence Hall, 968.27 

Sundries, 472.62 696,142.58 

Printing Office. 

Serrices and wages, $16,060.58 

Supplies and equipment, 22,808.70 

Printing, 756.84 

Repairs, 221.37 

Water, heat, light, and protection, 205.46 

Binding, 8,406.08 

Cleaning office, 77.00 

Sundries, freight, etc., 284.58 

Less the following items : $48,769.61 

Distribution of Printing to Sun- 
dry Departments, $27,752.60 

Work done for parties outside 
Unirersity, 802.00 28,554.50 15,216.01 

Amount carried forward, $994,074.60 
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COLLEGE (contimusd) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amount brought forwaod, $994,074.60 

General {eaniinued). 

Admission ETaminationi. 
Cambridge : 

Serrices and wages, $8,691.56 

Reading books, 1,897.60 

Office snppUes and expenses, 919.67 

Blue-books, 470.08 

Sundries, 466.98 

Unirersity charge : 

Publication Office, ! . 180.99 6,976.78 

Travelling expenses for Representadres of the 

UniTersity, 670.06 

Advertising, Oraduate School of Arts and Sciences, .... 69.00 

Payments made from College Income for the fol- 
lowing accounts : 
JefTerson Physical Laboratory, Schedule 8, $600.00 
Museum of Comparatiye Zoology, '^ 22, 8,896.25 
Feabody Museum of American Archaeology 

and Ethnology, Schedule 23, 174.14 

William SEayes Fogg Art Museum, 

Schedule 26, 2,369.60 

Appleton Chapel, Schedule 27, 8,412.86 

Fhillips Brooks House, Schedule 28, . 931.15 

Hemenway Oymnasium, '< 29, . 7,560.94 28,984.94 

UniTersity charge. 

President's Office, salaries and expenses, .... $8,358.12 

Treasurer's Office, care of investments, 8,692.79 

Bursar's Office : 

Collections and payments, .... $9,946.98 

Letting College rooms, 800.00 10,746.98 

Secretary for Appointments, salaries and expenses 6,888.16 

Medical Adviser, salary and expenses, 1,707.51 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 8,948.66 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, 2,934.58 

40% Quinquennial Catalogue, 1,213.68 

56% Annual Catalogue, 2,348.41 

90 % Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre, expenses 

for the building, 924.51 

Watchmen, 2,082.84 

Labor, etc., 7,767.52 

Regent's Office, salary and expenses, 987.24 

Alumni Office, 5,071.36 63,572.86 

$1,089,197.68 



Schedule 9 
LIBRARY 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended Jnne 80, 1910 

INCOME 

Inoome of Book FmidB and Gifts and Receipts for the 
purchase of books, 

irathaniel I. Bowditoh, $86.24 

Bright Legacy (i income), $1,000.00 

" Balance (interest), 9.12 1,009.12 

William B. Castle, .~TTT 82.82 

Bdwin Conant (i income), 278.98 

ConatantlTis (1 income), 519.08 

Denny, 211.08 

Elisa Farrar, 221.76 

Price Greenleaf (part) 1,000.00 

Horace A. Haven, 185.92 

Francis B. Hayes, 402.16 

Gtoorge Hayward, 214.68 

Thomas HoUis, 98.60 

Sidney Homer, 86.52 

Jarvis, 20.24 

Frederick A. Lane, 209.80 

Lowell, 1,187.84 

Charles Minot, 2,895.56 

Charles Eliot Norton, 866.60 

Lucy Osgood, 284.56 

Mary Osgood, 279.88 

Francis Farkman Memorial, 261.16 

Gtoorge F. Farkman, i,ois.84 

L. Pierce, 2,010.72 

Sales, 157.36 

Stephen Salisbury, 218.08 

Sever, 821.44 

Samnel Shapleigh, 158.60 

Gtoorge B. Sohier (part), 31.64 

Strobel Memorial (Class of 1877), 103.12 

Strobel Memorial (Siam), 76.44 

Subscription, 421.68 

Charles Sumner, 1,497.04 

Kenneth Matheson Taylor 208.48 

Daniel Treadwell (i income), 289.64 

Ichabod Tucker, 210.01 

James Walker, 648.84 

Amount carried forward, ...... $17,058.08 
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LIBRARY (contikued) 

INCOME 

Amoant bronght fonraid, $17,058.03 

Income of Book Fimdt and Gifts and Receipts for the 
pnrchase of bookf (eoniimud). 

Thomas W. Ward, 810.40 

J. Hnntizigton Woloott, 800.04 

Gifto for bookf. Gifts, $11»S48.88 

Interest, 106.81 11,358.89 

Sale of doplicste books, 80.64 

Receiyed for books lost, 98.88 $89,895.46 

Income of R. M. Hodges Fnnd (part). 

For publishing bibliogmphicsl oontribations, S48.9S 

Income of Funds for general purposes. 

Daniel Austin, $818.88 

Edwin Conant (i income) 886.94 

Constantlus (i income), 519.08 

Fund of the Class of 1861, 88.56 

«( «< « <' (C.F. Dunbar's Gift), 88.08 

Price Qreenleaf (part), 11,509.44 

Henry T. Morgan, 8,878.04 

Henry !■. Fierce, Residuaiy (part), 8,804.54 

Stephen Salisbury Bequest, 804.80 

James Savage (part), 1,035.00 

Daniel Treadwell (i income), 889.64 

Eben Wright, 4,000.00 84,804.40 

Fees for use of Library, $100.00 

Fines 481.00 

Gifts for additional serHce, 850.00 

Gifts for general use, 175.00 

Sales of Bibliographical Contributions, 8.61 

Sales of Sundry publications, 10.40 1,859.01 

955,608.79 
General Deficit, made up as follows : 

Advances to Funds, carried to General Suspense, . $1,486.71 
Deficit carried to Schedule 10, 88,077.56 

$88,564.87 
Less Restricted Income unused, added to Funds 
and Gifts 8,393.88 31,170.44 

$86,778.88 

Note. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 
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LIBRARY (continubd) 

EXPENDITURE 

For Books, from the following Funds, Gifts, etc. 

Bowdltch, , $166.87 

Bright, 1,178.80 

Castle, . 61.60 

Edwin Conant, 280.18 

ConstantiiiB, 694.67 

Denny, 200.89 

Farrar, 172.38 

Price Oreenleaf (pwt). 710.97 

Haven, 164.66 

Hayes **6.94 

Hayward, 206.66 

HoUis, 84.72 

Homer, 76.66 

Jarvis, 1219 

Iiane, 248.32 

IiOWell, 1,462.20 

Minot, 2,646.78 

Charles EUot Norton 689.78 

Lucy Osgood, 294.78 

Mary Osgood, 302.97 

Franois Farkman Memorial, 307.61 

George F. Farkman, 1,186.04 

Henry L. Fieroe, 2,608.03 

Sales, 216.46 

Salisbury, 260.78 

Sever, 828.08 

Shapleigh, i»6.oo 

George B. Sohier (purt), 48.19 

Strol)el Memorial (1877), 114.66 

«* " (Siam), 69.38 

Subscription, 680.41 

Sumner, 1,866.89 

Kenneth Matheson Taylor, 261.86 

I>aniel Treadwell, 889.67 

Tucker, 127.39 

Wales, 176.94 

Walker, 781.26 

Ward, 229.14 

J. Huntington Woloott, 916.12 

Ihrom Sundry gifts for books (balances), 8,072.70 

Duplicate money and receipts for lost books, . . . 192.46 

Fines, 802.44 $29,687.86 

Amount carried forward, $29,687.86 
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LIBRARY (GOMTmuBD) 

EXPENDITURE 

« 

Amoimt bronglil fonraid, 139,537.85 

General. 

SaUries, $80,900.00 

Senricesand wages (part), 18,884.57 

Equipment and mippliei, 1,511.08 

Stationeiy, pottage, telephone and telegraph, . . . 808.84 

Printing, 1,878.99 

Binding, 8,740.18 

Frei^t, ezpreu, etc., 888.97 

Moving and cleaning books, 101.50 

Lanndiy, 38.50 

Sondries, 64.84 

Department Librariea, terrices, 1,513.88 

Repairs and equipment, land and bnilding, .... 1,940.85 

Caretaking, land and bnilding, 3,911.70 54,366.14 

From Gifts. 

Additional senrice in main library, ' 630.05 

UniTcrsitj charge : 

Treasurer's Office, care of investments, $1,110.80 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 539.38 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 185.07 

Publication Office, salaries and expenses, 835.83 

Annual Catalogue, 80.97 

Watchmen, 148.40 8,839.19 

$86,773.83 

Schedule 10 
UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, AND LIBRARY 
COMBINED ACCOUNTS 

For the year ended June SO, 1910 

Deficit in College, Schedule 8, $99,048.30 

Less balances of appropriations unused, ... 7,834.52 191,818.78 
Deficit in Library, Schedule 9, 38,077.56 

$123,891.34 

Surplus in University, Schedule 7, 1,693.16 

Deficit met by the unrestricted principal of the following 
Funds : 

Walter F. Baker, $18,779.68 

Biohard W. Foster, 4,081.43 

Henry T. Morgan, 81,950.54 

Henry S. Nonrse, 11,862.16 

Henry L. Fieroe (Residuary), . . . 10,524.37 

$188,198.18 

Note. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, ^e income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 



Schedule 11 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

INCOMS AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 

Ghradnate School of Business Administrmtion Balance (interest), . $181.88 

Gifts for immediate use. 

Under the guarantee, 184,275.00 

Other Gifts: 

For general nse, $660.00 

Forldans, 860.00 1,500.00 25,776.00 

Receipts from students. 

Tuition fees (1908-09), $6,726.00 

'» '^ (1909-10), 8,820.00 $14,646.00 

Graduation fees, 160.00 

Sale of reports in *< Business 26" (1908-09) .... 8^0^ 15,066.00 

Balances of appropriations returned, 844.22 

$41,806.10 

EXPENDITURE 
From Gifts for Loans, $200.00 

Dean's Office. 

Salary, $600.00 

Serrices and wages, 842.00 

Expenses, . 601.90 1,848.90 

General. 

Salaries, $18,450.00 

Seryices and wages, 187.58 

Outside lectures, 8,881.20 

Adrertising, 960.55 

Books, 1,417.78 

Hospitality and trayelling expenses, 258.70 

Freight and express, 60.97 

Sundries, 24.98 25,176.71 

Scholarships from unrestricted income, 750.00 

$27,970.61 
Uniyersity charge : 

President's Office, salaries and expenses, $242.26 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 278.28 

Medical Adyiser, salary and expenses, 47.75 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, 41 .99 

Annual Catalogue, 88.87 

Regent's Office, salary and expenses, 27.61 716.76 

Amount carried forward, $28,687.87 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS (continitsd) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amount brooglit forwud, 188,687.37 

UniTenity charge (eoniiuued) : 

Phillips Brooka House, Schedule 28, 126.04 

Hemenway Gymnannm, Schedule 29, 218.78 239.82 

•28,927.19 
General Snrplas, referred m follows : 

Bettricted Income nnnted, added to Funds and Gifts, 1675.00 

Reserre, carried to General Suspense, for use after 

the expiration of the guarantee, 11,803.91 12,378.91 

$41,306.10 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 



SCHSDULB 12 

DIVINITY SCHOOL 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 

Income of Funds for Instruction or for general purposes. 

Dirinity School balance (interest), $564.44 

Endowment, 2,857.08 

Oliver AmeB, 680.00 

Hannah C. Andrews, 21.00 

Daniel Anstiny 44.60 

Adams Ayer, 40.00 

Joseph Baker, 6II.00 

Beneficiary money returned (balance), 9.28 

BuBSey Professorship, 1,508.86 

Bussey Trust (part), 4,975.47 

Joshua Clapp, 87.12 

Edwin Conant, 200.00 

Dexter Lectureship, 1,021.76 

Frothingham Professorship, 2,228.12 

Abraham W. Fuller, 42.00 

Lewis Gtould, 86.44 

John Hanoook Professorship, . . . $240.32 

Charles L. Hanoook (part), . . 6,249.52 6,489.84 

Haven, '200.00 

Samuel Hoar, 42.00 

Henry P. Kidder, 400.00 

Henry Uenow 867.40 

Caroline Merriam, 42.00 

Amount carried forward, $22,452.91 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL (continued) 

INCOME 

Amount bronght forward, 122,462.91 

Income of Funds for Instmctlon or for general purposes 
(continued) . 

John Newgate, 18.82 

Parkman Professorship, 640.64 

John W. Qninby, 26.28 

Abby Crocker Blohmondy 40.00 

John L. BuBselly 40.00 

William B. Spooner, 400.00 

Thomas Tileston of New York Endowment, . 1,600.00 

Mary P. Townjsend, 210.00 

Winthrop Ward, 84.00 

Winn Professorship, 2,818.84 

AugtlBtUB Woodbury Bequest, 88.20 127,859.19 

Income of Scholarship, Beneficiary and Prize Funds. 

Robert Charles Billings (prizes), $115.44 

Abner W. Buttriok, 545.08 

Thomas Cary, 234.48 

Gtoorge Chapman, 108.08 

Joshua Clapp, 188.82 

Jackson Foundation, 619.60 

J. Henry Kendall, 238.12 

Nancy Kendall, 145.72 

William Pomroy, 42.00 2,281.84 

Income of Book Funds. 

Bushton Dashwood Burr, $178.20 

Iionisa J. Hall, 89.52 212.72 

$30,303.75 
Receipts from Students. 

Tuition fees, regular courses, $6,362.78 

Divinity Hall, 2,952.50 

Library fines, 1.50 9,816.78 

$89,620.58 

EXPENDITURE 
From Scholarship Funds. 

Thomas Cary, $250.00 

Gtoorge Chapman, 125.00 

Joshua Clapp, 200.00 

Jackson Foundation, 640.00 

J. Henry Kendall, 150.00 

Nancy Kendall, 150.00 $1,515.00 

From Beneficiary Funds. 

Abner W. Buttrick, $575.00 

WiUiam Pomroy, 45.00 620.00 

From Bobert Charles Billings Fund, prize, 100.00 

Amount carried forward, $2,^5.00 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL (oohtihued) 

EXPENDITURE 

AmoQiit brought forward, t2,S96.00 

From Book Fniidt. 

Bushton Dsahwood Burr, $806.58 

Louisa J. Hall, 61.88 867.76 

Dean's Office. 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraphy . . . $68.10 

Printing, 865.86 388.96 

General. 

Salaries, $24,575.00 

Serrices and wages, 1,503.38 

Equipment and supplies, 7.21 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, ... 33.80 

Books, 430.57 

Adrertising, 176.19 

Andoyer Theological Seminary Instruction to 

Diyinity School Students, 630.41 

American School for Oriental Study and Research 

in Palestine, 100.00 

Care of grounds, 111.50 

Sundries, 12.95 87,580.46 

Dirinity Library. 

Repairs and equipment, land and building, .... $189.93 

Caietaking, land and building, 1,012.62 1,152.55 

Divinity Hall. 

Repairs and equipment, land and building, .... $464.17 

Caretaking, land and building, 1,797.49 8,861.66 

University charge. 

President's Office, salaries and expenses, , $181.13 

Treasurer's Office, care of investments, 687.84 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 195.88 

Medical Adviser, salary and expenses, 89.96 

inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 143.50 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, 50.51 

Quinquennial Catalogue, 60.69 

Annual Catalogue, 143.69 

Labor, etc., 375.99 

Watchmen, 49.26 

Regent's Office, salary and expenses, 17.88 1,884.58 

Semitic Museum, Schedule 84, 568.17 

Fhillipa Brooks House, Schedule 28, 16.34 

Hemenway Gymnasiufh, Schedule 29, 138.11 717.62 

$86,368.53 
General Surplus, made up as follows : 

Restricted Income unused, added to Funds and Gifts, $1,018.56 

Surplus, carried to General Suspense, 2,233.44 3,252.00 

$39,620.53 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixtii. 



Schedule 13 
LAW SCHOOL 

INCOME AND BXPBNDITURE 

For the year ended Jane 30, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds and Gifts. 

Law School balance (interest), $1,266.44 

Ames Fund, 90.92 

James Barr Ames Loan, 25.28 

James Barr Ames Prize, 169.64 

Gift of James Munson Barnard and Augusta 

Barnard (interest), 42.60 

Bemis Professorship, 8,614.60 

Bussey Professorship, 959.20 

Bussey Trust (part), 4,976.47 

James C. Carter Professorship, 4,509.92 

James Coolidge Carter Loan, 556.84 

Dane Professorship, 630.00 

Samuel Phillips Presoott Fay 1798 Fund 

and Scholarship, 223.88 

Gtoorge Fisher Scholarship, 152.48 

Hughes Loan. 

Interest, $18.64 

Repayments, 291.60 810.24 

Langdell Scholarship, 1,012.24 

Law School Book, 1,880.84 

Law School Library, 4,000.00 

Harry Milton Levy Loan (interest), .... 108.64 

Boyall Professorship, 838.64 

Weld »' 3,799.80 

Scholarship Money Returned. 

Gift, $1,000.00 

Interest, 98.12 

Repayments, 1,090.34 2,183.46 30,841.1$ 

Gift for Prizes. 

Joshua Montgomery Sears Jr. Memorial, 1,500.00 

$32,341.13 

Tuition fees, 113,555.00 

Sale of pamphlets, 20.00 

$145,916.18 

EXPENDITURE 
From Funds and Gifts. 

James Coolidge Carter Loan, $1,425.00 

Qeorge Fisher Scholarship, 150.00 

Hughes Loan, 775.00 

Harry Milton Levy Loan, 90.00 

Scholarship Money Returned Loan, 2,270.00 



Amount carried forward, $4,710.00 
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LAW SCHOOL (continued) 

EXPENDITURE 
Amount brought forward, $4,710.00 

Dean'i OiBce. 

Salaries, $761.76 

Senricei and wagei, 644.10 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, . . . 215.58 

Printing, 605.04 S,U6.46 

Scholarships from unrestricted income, 4,140.00 

General. 

Salaries for instruction, $69,642.86 

Serrices and wages, 11,970.55 

Equipment and supplies, 114.54 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, . . . 664.74 

Printing, 20.25 

Books, 11,716.50 

Binding, 2,241.01 

Adrertising, 136.00 

Proctors, 212.00 

Freight, 882.92 

TraTelling expenses, 127.18 

Diplomas, 105.99 

Sundries, 178.28 87,411.77 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, 2,246.85 

Caretaking, land and buildings, 6,706.16 

University charge. 

President's Offlpe, salaries and expenses, $2,301.51 

Treasurer's Office, care of investments, 676.95 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, .... 2,096.11 

Medical Adviser, salary and expenses, 467.13 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 



expenses 
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Publication Office, salary and expenses, 129.00 

Quinquennial Catalogue, 212.89 

Annual Catalogue, 261.62 

Labor, etc., 300.47 

Watchmen, 177.14 

Regent's Office, salary and expenses, 270.08 7,393.80 

Phillips Brooks House, Schedule 28, $254.74 

Hemenway Gymnasium, Schedule 29, 2,077.82 2,332.06 

$117,066.61 
General Surplus, made up as follows : 

Restricted Income unused, added to Funds and Gifts, $3,785.74 

Surplus, carried to General Suspense, 26,063.78 28,849.52 

$145,916.13 

Note. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by ^proximately one-sixth. 



SCHBDULS 14 

MEDICAL SCHOOL 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 

Income of Funds for Instmction and General Purposes. 
Anonymous Fund in the Department of Theory and 

Practice, $414.56 

Edward M. Barringer (part), 710.88 

Robert C. BillingSy 4,000.00 

John B. and Buokininster Brown^ 974.12 

Bollard Professorship of Neuropathology, . . . 2,356.56 

John C. Cutter Bequest, 888.48 

CalvinandLuoy EUlfl (part), 14,831.88 

Samuel E. Fits, 78.44 

Henry Harris {i income), 598.78 

Harvard Medical Alumni, 200.04 

Horsey Professorship ({ income), 823.48 

George Higginson, 4,206.48 

John Homans Memorial, 2,088.20 

Jackson Professorship of Clinical Medicine, . . 2,767.72 

Hamilton Kuhn Memorial, 7,462.24 

William O. Moseley. 2,136.64 

New subscription, 1,554.00 

Lyman Niohols^ 400.80 

* George F. Farlonany Medical Fund, .... 218.40 

Henry L. Fierce (Residuary), 1,476.64 

John D. Bockefellery 40,000.00 

Dr. Buppaner, 873.44 

George C. Shattuck, 8,221.50 

James Stillman Professorship, 4,699.28 

Mary W. Swett, 680.60 

Samuel W. Swett, 800.00 

Quincy Tufts, 80.00 

Henry Willard Williams, 1,809.80 $98,297.96 

Income of Fellowship Funds. 

Austin Teaching Fellowships, $8,000.00 

Charles FoUen Folsom Memorial, 507.72 

George Cheyne Shattuck Memorial, .... 228.40 

Charles Eliot Ware '« .... 240.82 

John Ware " .... 221.08 4,192.52. 

Income of Funds and Gifts for Scholarsbips and Aids. 

Edward M. Barringer (part), $500.00 

Lucius F. Billings, 217.52 

James Jackson Cabot, 253.64 

David Williams Cheeyer, 238.48 

Amounts carried forward, $1,209.64 $102,490.48 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL (continued) 

INCOMK 

Amounts brought forward, $1,209.64 $108,490.48 

Income of Funds and Gifts for Scholarships and Aids 
(continued) . 

Aesculaptan Club Gift, 150.00 

Cotting Gift (mterest), 132.92 

Orlando W. Doe, 121.28 

Joseph Eveleth (part), 600.00 

John Foster, 126.84 

Lewis and Harriet Hayden, 233.66 

WilUam Hilton (part), 460.00 

Claudius M. Jones 271.20 

Alfred Hosmer Linder, 229.68 

Loan Fund Medical School Class of 1878 (Gift), 866.79 

James Ewing Hears (Gift), 226.00 

Joseph Pearson Oliver , 864.82 

Charles B. Porter, 287.96 

Francis Skinner, 214.84 

Charles Pratt Strong, 215.40 

Isaac Sweetser, 272.64 

John Thomson Taylor, 225.12 

Edward Wigglesworth, 280.68 5,877.87 



Income of Prize Funds. 

Ward Nicholas Boylston, $175.44 

William H. Thomdike, , «62.52 587.96 

Income of Sundry Funds and Gifts for special purposes. 

Anatomical Research Gift, $100.00 

Edward Austin (Bacteriological Laboratory), . 470.20 

J. Ingersoll Bowditch, 264.04 

Boylston, for Medical Books, 67.52 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part). 

Gifts, $700.00 

Interest, " . . . . 2,170.86 2,870.86 

Qeorge Fabyan Foundation for Comparatiye 
Pathology. 

Interest, $8,563.80 

Sales, 588.19 9,101.99 

Charles F. Farrington, 2,021.28 

F. B- Greenough (for surgical research), . . 200.40 

Henry Jachson Endowment, 4,128.16 

Walter Augustus Lecompte Professorship of 

Otology, 2,094.96 

Harriet NewtdU LoweU, . 143.96 

Medical Library, 93.64 

Proctor, for the study of Chronic Diseases, • . . 2,270.20 

Amounto carried forward, $23,826.71 $108,906.81 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL (continued) 

INCOME 
Amounts brought forward, $23,826.71 $108,906.81 

Income of Sundry Funds and Qifts (continued). 

Henry Franois Sears Fund for Pathology. 

Gift, $400.00 

Interest, 1,412.44 1,812.44 

School of Comparative Medicine, . . 246.88 

Surgical Laboratory. 

Gifts, . . . .• $2,600.00 

Interest, 225.82 2,825.82 

Warren Fund for Anatomical Museum, 420.56 

Edward Wigglesworth Professorship of Der- 
matology, . . .' 2,065.48 

Gifts for present use. 

Gifts, $17,288.56 

Interest, 148.80 17,436.86 48,634.25 

Sale of heat and power, $3,541.63 

Grading Medical School grounds, 436.28 

Repayment of appropriation, 100.00 

Repayment for work done by Pathological Labora- 
tory, 500.00 

Sale of duplicate books, 80.50 4,658.41 

Receipts from students. 
Tuition Fees. 

Regular courses, $54,782.50 

Graduate courses, 3,605.77 

Dental students, 7,000.00 

Summer courses, 2,487.28 

Division of Medical Science. 

1908-09, $360.00 

1909-10, 445.00 805.00 

Special students, 360.00 $69,040.56 

Matriculation fees, 340.00 

Examination fees, 138.00 

Laboratory fees and supplies. 

Anatomy, $884.00 

Comparative Anatomy, 378.75 

Chemistry, 885.04 

Clinical Laboratory, 30.77 

Histology, . 315.00 

Physiology, 428.63 

Operative Surgery, 159.00 

Surgical Technique, 177.00 3,258.19 

Use of microscopes, 82.90 

Fines, 33.75 72,693.39 

Amount carried forward, $235,092.36 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL (comtihusd) 

INCOMB 

Amomit brought forwaid, iS36,099 J)6 

Qeneral Deficit, made up m follows : 

AdTAnce to Fond, carried to General Snspeiuey • . $.19 

Deficit, met hy an ad ranee from General InTett- 
ments, carried to General Suspenie, 26,86S.8S 

125,864.01 
Less Bettricted Income nnnied, added to Fondi and 

GifU 820.82 24,543.19 

$259,635.56 

Balance deficit Angntt 1, 1909, $11,799.47 

Deficit from operationa of the year, 26,368.82 

$37,168.29 
Less Transferred to Henry L. Pierce 

(Beiidnary) Fund, $11,799.47 

Balances of appropriationB nnnted, . . . 6,775.52 18,574.99 

Net deficit June 80, 1910, as per Schedule 6, . $18,588^80 

NoTX. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been redaced by approximately one-sixth. 

EXFENDITUBB 

From Fellowship Funds and Gifts. 

Gtoorge Cheyne Shattuok Memorial, .... $225.00 
Charles Eliot Ware Memorial, 250.00 

John Ware Memorial, 225.00 $700.0$ 

From Scholarship and Aid Funds and Gifts. 

Edward M. Barringer (part), $500.00 

Lucius F. Billings, 225.00 

James Jackson Cabot, 275.00 

David Williams Cheeyer, 250.00 

Getting Gift, 125.00 

Orlando W. Doe, 100.00 

Joseph Eveleth (part), 600.00 

John Foster, 150.00 

Lewis and Harriet Hayden, 225.00 

William Hilton (part), 450.00 

Claudius M. Jones, 250.00 

Alfired Hosmer Linder, 250.00 

Loan Fnnd Medical School Class of 1878, . . . 58.76 

James Swing Hears, 225.00 

Joseph Pearson Oliver, 400.00 

Charles B. Porter, 250.00 

Francis Skinner, 219.58 

Charles Pratt Strong, 225.00 

Amonnts carried forward, $4,778.34 9700.00 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL (continued) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amounts broaght forward 94,778.84 $700.00 

From Scholarship and Aid Funds and Qifts (eontinutd), 

Isaac Sweet8er» 250.00 

John Thomson Taylor, 250.00 

Edward Wigglesworth. 250.00 5,528.84 

From Prize Fund. 

Boylston Prize expenses, 6.25 

From Sundry Funds and Gifts for special purposes. 

Anatomical Research Gifts $280.18 

Edward Austin (Bacteriological Laboratory), . 922.52 

Robert 0. Billings^ Journal of Medical Research, 1, 100.00 

J. Ingersoll Bowditoh, Physiology, 270.88 

Boylston, Medical Books, 82.79 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part). 

Cancer investigations, $6,022.47 

Less paid for salaries, 2,500.00 8,522.47 

Gtoorge Fabyan Foundation for Comparative 

Pathology $7,502.61 

Less paid for salaries, 5,800.00 2,202.61 

P. B. Greenough for surgical research, . . . . 520.00 

Henry Jackson Endowment. 

Warren Anatomical Museum, . . $4,884.88 
Less paid for salaries, 2,500.00 1,884.88 

Walter Angnstus Lecompte Pro- 

fessorship of Otology, $2,888.74 

Less paid for salaries, 1,700.00 688.74 

Harriet Newell Lowell, 1,171.20 

Medical Library, 110.57 

Proctor, for the study of Chronic Dis- 
eases, $4,710.56 

Less paid for salaries, 200.00 4,510.56 

Henry Francis Sears Fund for Pathology, . 1,801.18 

Surgical Laboratory, 1,401.47 

Edward Wigglesworth Professorship 

of Dermatology, $1,940.00 

Less paid for salaries, 1.500.00 440.00 

Sundry Gifts (balances), $18,676.82 

liess paid for salaries, 7,200.00 11,476.82 

Aesculapian Club Gift, 18.80 

Books, from proceeds of sale of duplicates, .... 89.04 82,888.66 
Appropriations. 

AdTertising and catalogues, $1,856.47 

Anatomy, 1,560.19 

ComparatiYe Anatomy, laboratory fees, 1,971.28 

" »* lenses, 1,620.00 

Amounts carried forward, ^,507.89 $38,568.25 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL (oomtikubd) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amounts bron^t forwud, $6,607.89 $88,668^ 

Appropriationf (continued). 

Books sod serrice for the libnry, 8,506.81 

Physiology, 2,367.19 

Comp«ratiYe Physiology, general, 502.61 

** ^' laondry and telephone, . 8.28 

Biological Chemistry, labonUoiy fees, 1,828.82 

^' ** laondiy and telephone, . . 15.99 

Bacteriology, 698.95 

Preyendve Medicine and Hygiene, general, .... 2,499.26 

^^ ^* <* lanndry and telephone, 29.89 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics ' 797.84 

Theory and Practice of Physic, 1,330.18 

Clinical Medicine, 20.00 

Pediatrics, 62.20 

Surgery, general 447.48 

Obstetrics, 50.00 20,667.89 

Dean's Office. 

Salaries, $2,000.00 

Serrices and wages, 1,923.71 

Equipment and supplies, 13.90 

Pnnting, 556.15 4,498.76 

General. 

Salaries for instruction, $123,584.38 

Summer courses. 

Fees repaid to instructors, 8,406.58 

Graduate courses. 

Fees repaid to instructon: 3,605.77 

Services and wages, 8,825.11 

Equipment and supplies, 176.81 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, . . . 1,869.80 

Printing 102.25 

Water, heat, light, power and protection, 20,352.28 

Equipment, department Hygiene 2,741.71 

" *' Pathology, 804.29 

Laundry, 468.36 

Adrertising, t . . . 63.00 

Boston Medical Library, 100.00 

Diplomas, 54.48 

Trayelling expense, 54.20 

Medical School models, 26.59 

CUnic, 85.92 

Sundries, 187.35 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, .... 6,702.14 

Caretaking, land and buildings, 9,371.68 187,082.15 

Amount carried forward, $250,811.55 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL (coittintted) 

BXFENDITUBE 

Amomit brought forward, $260,811.65 

Betiring allowance, 760.00 

Balance of payments on an annuity, Schedule 81, 866.72 

Interest on advances, 874.26 

UniTersitj^ charge : 

President's Office, salaries and expenses, ..... $847.92 

Treasurer's Office, care of inyestments, 2,726.87 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, .... 1,893.49 
Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 996.17 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, 263.12 

Quinquennial Catalogue, 242.74 

Annual Catalogue, 876.72 7,884.08 

$269,Hd6.66 



Schedule 1«5 
DENTAL SCHOOL 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds and Gifts. 

Dentol School balance (interest), $871.88 

Dental School Endowment, 206.16 

Harvard Dental Alumni Endowment, 218.24 

Joseph Warren Smith Jr., 294.96 

Henry C. Warren Endowment, 920.00 $2,006.24 

Gifts for immediate use. 

Surgical instruments, $60.00 

Dedication of Dental School, 640.00 

Dental School Research Fund, 25.00 716.00 

Beceipts from students. 

Tuition fees, regular courses, $16,640.00 

Less transferred to Medical School, 7,000.00 $8,640.00 

Tuition fees, CTening courses, 1,200.00 

Examination fees, 88.00 

Chemistry, breakage and supplies, 656.58 10,429.68 

Fees from Infirmary, ~ . . . 7,468.48 

Sale of gold, platinum, and sweepings, $637.46 

" scraps and old materials, 278.69 916.16 

Tickets, Alumni Dinner, 414.00 

Sundry receipts, 20.26 

Amount carried forward, $219968.66 
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DENTAL SCHOOL (cohtihusd) 

INCOBfE 

Amount brought forwaid, fSi; 

General Deficit made up at follows : 

Unrestricted principal of Haanriet Newell 

IiOWell Fund, $1,000.00 

Deficit, met by 

Accumulated income, f9,297.S6 

An advance from General Inveat- 
ments, carried to General Snapense , 1,672.67 10,909.98 

$11,969.98 
Lt— Restricted Income unused, added to Funds 

and Gifts, 49.16 ll,9g0.77 

$88,8»9.4» 

NoTX.— Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approzimatelj one-sixth. 

EXPENDITURE 
From Funds and Gifts. 

Harriet Newell Lowell (salaries), $1,000.00 

Gift for surgical instruments, 25.84 $1,026.84 

Dean's Office. 

Salaries, $800.00 

Equipment and supplies, 28.11 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, . . . 853.15 

Printing, 471J8 1,662.4$ 

General. 

Salaries for instruction, $8,001.56 

Salaries, cTening courses, 506.20 

Services and wages, 2,988.48 

Equipment and supplies, 7,539.90 

Stationeiy, postage, telephone and telegraph, . . . 524.93 

Printing, 15.75 

Books, 32.50 

Water, heat, light, power and protection, 456.27 

Advertising, 612.96 

Equipment of new building, 716.38 

Dedication expenses, 2,420.75 

Binding Dental Journals, 106.35 

Mechanical Department sundries, 259.00 

Moving expenses, 189.10 

Laundry, 502.80 

Quinquennial Catalogue, 56.00 

Chemistry Department laundry, 15.70 

Diplomas 18.16 

Amounto carried forward, .... $24,962.74 $2,678.33 
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DENTAL SCHOOL (oontikcsd) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amoontfl brought forward, $24,962.74 $2,678.89 

General (coniinued). 

Expenses, New Boilding Fond CJommittee, .... 108.88 

Bent of piano, 81.00 

Photographs and lantern slides, 24.00 

Insurance, 16.00 

Legal serrices, 25.00 

Sundries, 79.41 25,296.98 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, 1,488.76 

Caretaking, land and buildings, 8,458.41 

UnlTersity charge. 

President's Office, salaries and expenses, $242.27 

Treasurer's Office, care of inyestments, 88.08 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, ^ 864.99 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salarj and ex- 
penses, 142.76 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, 79.68 

Quinquennial Catalogue, 80.84 

Annual Catalogue, 88.87 1,026.94 

$83,889.42 



Schedule 16 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds. 

Bussey Institution balance (interest), $991.16 

Bussey Trust (part), 9,950.92 $10,942.08 

Gifts for present use, 100.00 

Sale of wood, bay, and sundries, $522.78 

Board of animals, 829.65 

Use of bouses by College officers, 1,365.00 

Rent of Anatoxin stable, 756.24 

Fees, 197.50 8,171.12 

$14,218.20 
Deficit, met by accumulated income, carried to General Suspense, . 12,888.47 

$26,596.67 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the dosing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 
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BUSSEY INSTITUTION (coktdided) 

EXPENDITURE 

Sftlariei, $8,800.00 

Services and wages, 8,060.18 

Equipment and supplieB, 3,192.90 

Stationeiy, poftage, telephone and telegraph, 80.08 

Printing, 86.85 

Books, 601.79 

Binding, 66.45 

Sundries, 117.92 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, 9,630.79 

Caretaking, land and buildings, 858.84 $85,894.70 

Uniyersity charge. 

Treasurer's Office, care of investments, $274.89 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 167.99 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salaiy and ex- 
penses, 258.60 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, 5.99 701.97 

$26,596.67 



Schedule 17 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds and Qifta. 

Arnold Arboretum, $5,161.20 

James Arnold, 6,482.44 

Arboretum Construction Gifts (interest), 1,284.72 

Robert Charles BUlings (part), 465.00 

William L. Bradley, 890.04 

Franois Skinner, 800.00 

Bussey, for the Arnold Arboretum, 92.82 

Gift for boolLS (interest on balance), 10.28 $15,185.96 

For botanical exploration in China. 

Interest, $99.68 

Sale of photographs, 580.85 

Sale of botanical material, 773.81 L,4^-79 

Gifts for books, $1,500.00 

Gift for library, 6,000.00 

Gifts for other present uses, 21,110.00 

Sale of grass and materials, 857.20 

Sale of publications, 150.00 28,617.2$ 

Amount carried forward, $45,256.94 
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ARNOLD ARBORETUM (continued) 

INCOME 

Amount branght forward, $46,256.94 

General Deficit, made np as follows : 

Principal of Snndiy Funds and Gifts, $4,183.88 

Less Surplus added to Arboretum Construction 
Gifts, 1,211.85 2,922.48 

$48,179.42 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 

EXPENDITURE 

From William L. Bradley Fund, bibliography (part), .... $8,140.76 

From Chinese Exploration Gifts. 

Exploration in Western China, $41.74 

" Northern " 2,951.20 

Third expedition, 8,398.55 

Carbon prints, 484.58 6,871.07 

Books from gifts, 8,800.18 

General. 

Salaries, $5,800.00 

Services and wages, 6,817.15 

Equipment and supplies, 8,140.69 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, . . . 454.85 

Printing, 38.20 

Labor, 11,799.70 

Water, heat, light, power and protection, 744.42 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, .... 964.01 

Rent of building, 750.00 

Bradley Bibliography of Trees, 3,228.61 

Expenses of expeditions for collecting, 420.46 

Freight, express, etc., 407.28 

Sundries, 29.00 84,093.87 

$47,405.88 

UniTcrsity charge. 

Treasurer's Office, care of investments, .;.... $362.85 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 855.00 

Inspector's Office, salary and expenses, ^54.88 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, .86 773.54 

$48,179.42 



SCHKDULB 18 

BOTANIC GARDEN 

INCOBfE AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended Jane 30, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Fnndt. 

Botanic Department (f income), $994.50 

lK>well, for a Botanic Garden, 2,693.28 

John L. Russell (1 income), 20.00 $3,707.78 

Gifts. 

For cases (interest), $14.61 

For sugar-cane investigation (interest), 15.40 

For immediate ose, 8,150.00 8,180.01 

Laboratory fees in Botany 1 , $241.50 

Material supplied Radcliffe College, 400.00 

Use of house, 262.50 904.00 

$12,791.79 



EXPENDITURE 

Serrices and wages, $150.00 

Labor, 4,285.75 

Equipment and supplies, 676.72 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, 43.68 

Printing, 8.17 

Water, heat, light, power and protection, 883.16 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, 166.46 

Taxes, 189.00 

Express and cartage, 115.87 

Sundries, 2.98 $6,466.79 

Interest on advances, 185.75 

University charge. 

Treasurer's Office, care of inrestments, $86.65 

Bursar*s Office, collections and payments, .... 60.96 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, .50 148.11 

$6,800.66 

General surplus, made up as follows : 

Restricted Income unused, added to Funds and Gifts, $30.01 

Surplus, carried to General Suspense, 5,961.13 5,991.14 

$12,791.79 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 
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SCHEDULB 19 

BOTANICAL MUSEUM 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Gifts for present nse. 

Gift for Botanical Mnseam, $1,500.00 

Anonymous gift for books, 69.10 $1,669.10 

EXPENDITURE 

Serrioes and wages, $272.00 

General expenses, 900.00 

Telephone, 28.51 

Printing, 8.25 

Books, 71.85 

Collections, ^ 200.00 

Repairs, 12.90 

Express, 1.55 $1,489.56 

UniTersi^ charge. 

Bnrsar*s Office, collections and payments, $12.83 

Pablication Office, salary and expenses, 1.80 18.62 

$1,503.18 
Sorplns carried to General Suspense, 65.92 

'^,5K9.10 

NoTB.^- Owing to the change in the dosing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 

Schedule 20 
GRAY HERBARIUM 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds. 

Bobert Charles BUlingSy $600.00 

Qray Herharium balance (interest), 884.52 

Abs Gray Memorial, 1,808.44 

Asa Gray Professorship of Systematic Botany, . 858.04 

Herbarium, 826.24 

Sarah E. Potter Endowment, 7,788.04 

John L. Bussell (I income) 60.00 $11,775.28 

Asa Gray's copyrights, 961.72 

Gifts for immediate use, 1,587.00 

Sale of card index, $1,684.65 

" pubUcations, 86.58 1,771.18 

Amount carried forward, $16,045.18 
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GRAY HERBARIUM (comtihubd) 

INCOME 

Amount brought forward, $16,045.18 

General Deficit, made up as follows : 

Principal of the Asa Gray Professorship of Syste- 
matic Botany Fund, $40.42 

Deficit, met by accumulated income, carried to 
General Suspense, 1,583.40 1,628.8S 

$17,669.00 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 



EXPENDITURE 

From Asa Gray Professorship of Systematic Botany Fund. 

Salary of Asa Qray Professor (part), $898.46 

Salaries, $5,691.96 

Services and wages, 2,601.19 

Equipment and supplies, 4,128.45 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, 100.21 

Printing, 997.19 

Books, 1,499.54 

Binding, 279.50 

Freight, express and sundries, 216.49 

Expedition to Newfoundland, 400.00 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, 864.76 

Caretaking, land and buildings, 205.05 16,884.S4 

$17,282.80 

University charge. 

Treasurer's Oflice, care of investments, $157.05 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, .... 190.44 
Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salaries and 

expenses, 85.27 

Publication Office, salaries and expenses, 3.44 886 JO 

$17,669.00 



Schedule 21 
OBSERVATORY 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds and Gifts. 

Advancement of Astronomical Science (1901), . . $1,148.80 

Advancement of Astronomical Science (1902), . . 905.00 

Thomas G. Appleton, 200.00 

J. IngersoU Bowditoh, 100.00 

Uriah A. Boyden, 8,000.00 

Charlotte Harris, 80.00 

Haven 1,800.00 

James Hayward, 840.00 

Observatorj Endowment, 2,000.00 

Paine Professorship, 2,000.00 

Robert Treat Paine, 10,957.28 

Edward B. Phillips, 4,411.76 

Josiah Qninoy, 660.44 

James Savage (i net income), 845.00 

David Sears, 1,727.86 

Augustus Story, 585.20 

Bond Gifts (interest), 50.96 $85,761.80 

Mrs. Henry Draper, gift for special research (addi- 
tional), $4,400.00 

Interest, 72.84 4,472.84 

Gifts for present use, 8,000.00 

Use of house by College officer, $600.00 

Sale of Annals, 29.45 

" grass, 25.00 654.45 

$48,889.09 
General Deficit, made up as follows : 

Advance to Fund, carried to General Suspense, . . $1,452.88 

Balances of sundry accounts used, 2,573.85 

Deficit met by unrestricted principal of Advancement 
of Astronomical Science (1901) Fund, ... . 10,885.18 

$14,861.81 
LeB9 Kestricted Income unused, added to Funds and 
Gifts, 1,524.12 18,887.19 

$57,226.28 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 
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OBSERVATORY (continued) 

EXPENDITURE 

From AdTancement of Astronomical Sctence Fmid (1901), $1,515.50 
From AdTancement of Astronomical Sdenoe Fand (1902), 794.42 

From Uriah A. Boyden Fond. 

SaUries, 98,941.60 

Serrices and wages, 1,218.93 

Equipment and supplies, 1,021.24 

Books, 69.15 

Expedition to Peru, 2,522.01 

Interest on advances, 684.40 9,452.83 

From Draper Memorial. 

Salaries, $2,750.00 

Serrices and wages, 1,578.94 * 

Equipment and supplies, 155.67 

Expedition to Peru, 1,746.84 6,280.95 

Salaries, 14,828.80 

Serrices and wages, 8»827 J2 

Equipment and supplies 1,829.31 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph 780.99 

Printing, 320.29 

Binding, 587.49 

Books, 815.86 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, 988.31 

Caretaking, land and buildings, 2,674.27 

Taxe 224.70 

Expedition to South Africa, 1,441.58 

Printing Annals, 4,095.75 

Use of house, 82.50 

Freight, 859.84 

Sundries, 28.08 $56,817.19 

Universi^ charge. 

Treasurer^i Office, care of luTestments, $866.50 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 292.57 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and ex- 
penses, 77.90 

Publication Office, salaiy and expenses, 672.12 1,909.09 

$^7,226 J8 



SOHSDDLB 22 

MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds. 

Mnseom of Comparadre Zoology balance (interest), $970.40 

Agassis Memorial, 11,917.82 

Virginia Barret Qibbs Scholarship, 286.88 

Gray Fond for Zodlogical Mnseum, 2,000.00 

Storgis Hooper, 4,880.44 

Humboldty 809.64 

Willard Peele Huiinewell, 200.00 

Permanent Fond for Mnseum of Zoology, .... 4,698.76 

Henry L. Pieroe, Besidnaiy (part), 4,609.09 

Teachers' and Papils% 808.76 

Karia Whitney 116.40 129,692.69 

Gift for present nse, 212.00 

Use of lecture rooms by RadclifFe College, $700.00 

Sale of publications, 118.82 

Sale of specimens, 20.00 

Lost books, 5.00 888.82 

$80,748.51 
Ckneral Deficit, made up as follows : 

Advance to Fund, carried to General Suspense, . . $880.56 
Accumulated Income of Sturgis Hooper Fund, 154.60 

Deficit, met by accumulated income, carried to 
General Suspense, 5,771.15 

. $6,756.81 
Ltai Restricted Income unused, added to Funds and 

Gifts, 116.40 6,689.91 

$87,888.42 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approalmately one-sizth. 

EXPENDITURE 

From Sturgis Hooper Fund. 

Salary of Sturgis Hooper Professor, $5,000.00 

Expenses, 802.48 $5,802.48 

From Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholarship Fund. 

Scholarship, 250.00 $5,552.48 

Salaries $10,850.00 

Serrioes and wages, 5,058.40 

Equipment and supplies, 4,251.71 



Amounts carried forward, $20,160.11 $5,552.48 
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MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY (coothtoed) 

EXPENDITUBB 

Amounts brought forward, $20,160.11 $6,56S.tf 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, 128.06 

Printing, 2,640.07 

Booka, 1,964.45 

Water, heat, light, power and protection, . . $6,484.69 

Less adjustment of prior year, 1,921.26 3,668.44 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, 709.40 

Binding, 927.44 

Ckillections, 4,874.39 

Freight and cartage, 896.67 

Boarding and lodging of students at Bermuda Biological 

Station, 307.10 

Sundries, 57.07 35,727.19 

UniTersity charge. 

Treasurer's Office, care of inrestments, $691.39 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, .... 303.06 994.45 

$42,274.12 

liess the following items transferred : 

To the College, Schedule 8. 

Heating and service, $3,106.26 

Librarian's salary (part), 250.00 

Watchman (part), 240.00 

Publishing contributions from the Laboratories 

of Geography and Zoology, 300.00 

$3,896.25 
To the UniTersity, Schedule 7. 

Total University charge, __^^*** 4,890.70 



SCHBDULK 23 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 30, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds. 

Hemenway Fellowship, $507.40 

Feabody Building, 1,296.04 

Peabody Collection, 2,163.48 

Peabody Professor, 2,163.48 

Thaw Fellowship, 1,084.17 

Amount carried forward, $7,214.57 
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PEABODY MUSEUM (continubd) 

INCOME 

Amount brought forward, $7,214.57 

Income of Funds (eowtinued) , 

Henry C. Warren Exploration, 400.72 

Snsan Cornelia Warren, 200.00 

Bobert C. Winihrop Scholarship, 289.80 

Huntington Frothingham Wolcott, .... 800.84 $8,855.93 

Sales of pnblications, 27.26 

Use of heating plant, 75.00 

Gifts for present use, . 1,190.00 

$10,148.19 
General Deficit, made np as follows : 

Adyances to Funds carried to General Suspense, . . $225.28 

Accrued income of Funds and Gifts, 666.62 

Deficit met by an advance from General Invest- 
ments, carried to General Suspense 880.36 1,222.26 

$11,370.45 I 



Note. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 

EXPENDITURE 

Anonymous Fellowship in Central American Archaeology, $600.00 

Hemenway Fellowship, 550.00 

Thaw Fellowship, 896.78 

From Henry C. Warren Fund, explorations, . . . 498.60 

Bobert C. Winthrop Scholarship, 170.00 

From Huntington Frothingham Wolcott Fund, 

specimens, 971.98 $3,682.36 

Salary of Professor and Curator, $242.47 

Services and wages, 8,471 .22 

Equipment and supplies, 810.86 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, 142.89 

Printing, 45.40 

Boots, 618.25 

Binding, 47.10 

Explorations, 775.00 

Freight, 219.48 

Sundries, 151.10 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, 1,682.68 

Caretaking, land and building 1,232.95 8,888.85 

Interest on advances, 82.19 

University charge. 

Treasurer's Office, care of investments, $194.96 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 96. JO 

Amounts carried forward, $291.16 $12,608.40 
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PEABODY MUSEUM (ooirmfUBD) 

EXPBNDITUBE 

Amonnts bronght forward, 1291.16 $12,608.40 

Uniyenity charge {eaniinued) . 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 160.66 

Publication OiUce, salary and expenses, 1.90 

Watchmen, 54.75 508.46 

$ld,111.86 
Less amounts transferred. 

Caretaldng, land and buildings, $1,282.95 

UniTersity charge, 508.46 1,741.41 

$11,870.45 

The abore amounts are transferred as follows : 

90% to UniTersity, Schedule 7 $1,567.27 

10% to College, Schedule 8, 174.14 

$1,741.41 



SCHEDULB 24 

SEMITIC MUSEUM 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 

Gifts for Semitic Collection. 

Gift, $5,000.00 

Interest, 117.77 $5,117.77 

Gifts for excarations in Palestine. 

Gift, $10,000.00 

Interest, 498.54 10,498J^ 

$15,611.81 
General Deficit, made up as follows : 

Deficit, met by unrestricted principal of Gifts for 
excayations in Palestine, $7,542.06 

Less Restricted Income unused, added to Funds and 
Gifts, 672.78 6,869.28 

$22,480.59 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 
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SEMITIC MUSEUM (continued) 

EXPENDITUBB 

From gifts for Semitic Collection, $4,444.99 

From gifU for excayations in Palestine, 18,086.60 $22,490.59 

Curator $500.00 

Printing, 2.95 

Repairs and equipment, land and building, 42.84 

Caretaking, land and building, 1,006.20 

Use of Feabody Museum heating plant, 75.00 1,626.49 

UniTersity charge. 

Treasurer's Office, care of investments, $9.08 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 158.80 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 77.66 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, .46 

Watchmen, 26.47 267.42 

$24,874.50 
Less amounts transferred. 

General expenses, $1,626.49 

University charge, 267.42 1,898.91 

$22,480.59 

The above amounts are transferred as follows : 

70% to University, Schedule 7, $1,825.74 

80% to Divinity School, Schedule 12, 568.17 

$1,898.91 



Schedule 25 
GERMANIC MUSEUM 

INCOME AND EXPENDITUBB 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds and Gifts. 

Emperor William, $1,058.40 

Germanic Museum balance (interest), 11.84 

Germanic Museum, 200.27 

Germanic Museum Endowment, 1,270.28 $2,585.74 

Sale of Handbooks, 87.78 

$2,578.47 
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GERMANIC MUSEUM (contimved) 

EXPEITDITURE 

From nnrettricted gift, $ie9M 

Collection charges on cheque in payment of gift, 50.00 

General. 

Collections, $441.54 

Equipment and sappliet, 6.41 

Printing, 95.68 

Repairs and equipment, land and building, .... 82.09 

Caretaking, land and building, 825.96 1.380.68 

University charge. 

Treasurer's Office, care of inrestments, $28.47 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 12.72 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 19.40 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, 4.04 

Watchmen _?-.?L__ ^'^^ 

$1,616.56 
Less UniTersity charge transferred to University, Schedule 7, . . . 66.24 

$1,550.82 
General Surplus made up as follows : 

Restricted Income unexpended, added to Funds and 
Gifts, $1,050.59 

LesM Deficit in the General Account, paid from accu- 
mulated income, 27.44 1,028.15 

$2,578.47 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the dosing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 



Sghsditlb 26 
WILLIAM HAYES FOGG ART MUSEUM 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds. 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum balance 

(interest), $19.52 

William Hayes Fogg» 2,000.00 

Gray Fund for Engrayings 648.86 

William M. Frichard, 706.80 

John Witt Bandall, 1,408.24 

Mary B. Searle, 82.82 $4,860.24 

Amount carried forward, $4,860.24 
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WILLIAM HAYES FOGG ART MUSEUM (continued) 

INCOME 

Amount brought forward, $4,860.24 

Sale of i^otographB and catalogues, $81.66 

For work in connection with photographs sold, .... 11.48 

Oiftt for special exhibit, 67.80 

Gift for paintings, 4,800.00 4,400.48 

$9,260.67 
Qeneral Deficit, made up as follows : 

Principal and accumulated income of Sundry Funds, $9,248.88 

Deficit, met by accumulated income, carried to 

General Suspense, 472.18 9,721.06 

$18,981.78 

Note. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 

EXPENDITURE 
From the following Funds : 

Ghray Fund for Engrayings. 

Curator, $260.00 

Collections, 817.71 

Expenses 71.68 $689.89 

William M. Friohardy collections, . . . 8,466.48 

John Witt Bandall. 

Curator $260.00 

Expenses, 3,862.76 

Paintings, 4,200.00 7,802.76 

ICary B. Searle, books, 28.71 

From Gifts. 

Paintings, $4,300.00 

Special Exhibit, 216.66 4,616.66 

General. 

Director, $600.00 

Serric^^s and wages, 1,886.61 

Equipment and supplies, 92.49 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, . . . 74.22 

Printing, 47.66 

Repairs and equipment, building, 378.17 

Caretaking, building, 2,808.04 

Sundries, 66.69 4,842.87 

UniTersity charge. 

Treasurer's Office, care of iuTCStments, $116.68 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 97.64 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 67.82 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, 7.60 

Watchmen, 46.86 324.86 

Amount carried forward, $21,614.62 
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WILLIAM HAYES FOGG ABT MUSEUM (cohtihotd) 

EXPENDITUBE 

Amount brought fonraid, $21,614.69 

hen amoimts transferred. 

Caretaking, building, $2,308.04 

UniTersitj charge, 824 .8g 2,<S»,8» 

»16,981.73 

The aboTe amounts are transferred as follows : 

10 % to University, Schedule 7, $263.29 

90% to College, Schedules, 2,369.60 

$2,632.39 



SCHEDULB 27 

APPLETON CHAPEL 

INCOME AND EXPENDITUBE 

For the year ended June 30, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds. 

Fund for Religious Services, $41.82 

Inorease Sumner Wheeler, 2,000.00 

Edward Wigglesworth Memorial, 6,000.00 $8,041.32 

Use of Organ, 12.01 

$8,068.33 
Deficit, transferred. 

20% to University, Scheduler, $2,103.22 

80% to CoUege, Schedules, 8,412.86 10,616.08 

$18,669.41 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 

EXPENDITUBE 

Preaching and morning services, $3,845.00' 

Administrator 400.00 

Organist and Choir-master, 2,000.00 

Choir, 2,711.00 

Equipment and supplies, 6,877.67 

Stationery, postage, telephone and telegraph, 26.80 

Printing, 94.36 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, 719.41 

Caretaking, land and buildings, 936.44 

Repairing and tuning organ, 146.36 

Music, 484.40 

Binding, 24.33 

Sundries, 108.46 $18,868.11 

Amount carried forward, $18,368.11 
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APPLETON CHAPEL (oomtikubd) 

BXFBNDITUBB 

Amount brought forward, f 18,368.11 

UniTersity charge. 

Treasnrer'B Office, care of inyestmentfi, $37.91 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 78.38 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 41.72 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, 14.84 

Watchmen, 38.45 201.30 

$18,669.41 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE 

INCOME AND EXPBNDITUBE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds. 

Phillips Brooks House Endowment, $420.28 

JohnW. and Belinda L. Bandally 259.96 

Balph H. Bhepardy 463.76 

Balph Hamilton Bhepard Memorial, .... 238.96 

General Deficit, made up as follows : 

Deficit met hy principal and accrued income of 

Balph Hamilton Shepard Memorial Fund, $267.74 
Leu Bestricted Income unused, added to Funds and 

Gifts, 269.96 



$1,372.96 



7.78 



$1,380.74 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth. 



EXPENDITUBB 

Secretary of Phillips Brooks House Association, . . . $676.00 

Serrices and wages, 180.00 

Equipment and supplies, 2.00 

Printing, 16.00 

Books, 2.90 

^oeptions, 442.28 

Serrices of matron, 76.00 

Bent of piano, 46.00 

Sundries, 42.61 

Bepairs and equipment, land and buildings, 82.91 

Otoetaking, land and buildings, 1,199.68 2,613.38 

Amount carried forward, $2,613.88 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE (continued) 

EXPENDITURE 

Amount bronght^forward, $2,61S.S8 

Univenity charge. 

Treasurer's Office, care of inTestmenU, $82.49 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, 21.61 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 43.82 

Watchmen, 34.78 182.15 

t2J45.4S 
Less amounts transferred. 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, .... $82.91 

Caretaking, land and buildings, 1,199.68 

UniverMty charge, 182.15 1,864.74 

$1,860.74 

The aboTe amounts are transferred as follows : 

10% to UniTersity, Schedule 7, $186.47 

Remainder, divided in proportion to the number of 
students : 

College, Schedule 8, 981.15 

Graduate School of Business Administration, 

Schedule 11, 26.04 

Divinity School, Schedule 12, 16.84 

Law School, Schedule 18, 254.74 

$1,864.74 



SCHBDULB 29 

HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 
Fees for the use of 

Lockers, by students, $1,988.50 

Gymnasium, by graduates, 20.00 $1,958.50 

Balance of appropriations returned, 194.75 

Deficit transferred to the following departments in pro- 
portion to the number of students. 

College, Schedule 8, $7,550.94 ^ 

Graduate School of Business Administration, 

Schedule 11, 218.78 

Dirinity School, Schedule 12, 188.11 

Law School, Schedule 18, 2,077.82 

Episcopal Theological School, 108.90 $10,084.06 

$12,237.80 
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HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM (continued) 

EXPENDITURE 

Salaries, $6,500.00 

Services and wages, 1,104.74 

Apparatus, 468.16 

Equipment and supplies, 26.68 

Stationeiy, postage, telephone and telegraph, 97.00 

Printing, 60.25 

Bent of piano, 86.00 

Photognqih, 8.75 

Express, .85 

Repairs and equipment, Und and building, 849.49 

Caretaking, land and building, 4,245.56 111,881.48 

UniTersity charge. 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, .... $68.99 
Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 206.85 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, 9.48 

Watchmen, 70.50 355.82 

$12,287.80 



Schedule 30 
STILLMAN INFIRMARY 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

For the year ended June 30, 1910 

INCOME 
Income of Funds and Gifts. 

Bobert Charles Billings, for Stillman In- 

flrmazy, $2,422.24 

Free Bed Fund of the Glass of 1868, 255.08 

« <' for the Stillman Infirmary, . . . 26.12 

Herbert Sohnrz Memorial Free Bed Fund, . . 146.82 

Stillman Infirmary Gift, interest, 297.24 

Henry F. Waloott, 128.16 $8,274.16 

Receipts from Students. 

Infirmaiy annual foes, $14,484.00 

Receipts from patients, 6,114.40 19,698.40 

$22,872.56 
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STILLMAN INFIRMARY (coNxniUKD) 

EXPEin>ITUBE 

Seiricet and wages, $6,723.66 

Equipment and euppiiei, 6,415.62 

Stationery, pottage, telephone and telegraph, 268.76 

Printing, 4.10 

Sundries, 101.02 

Repairs and equipment, land and buildings, 756.99 

Caretaking, land and buildings 5,859.50 $20,129.65 

Interest on adrances, 69.93 

UniTersity charge. 

Treasurer's Office, care of inrestments, $74.01 

Bursar's Office, collections and payments, .... 328.59 

Medical AdTiser, salary and expenses, 750.00 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, salary and 

expenses, 87.05 

Publication Office, salary and expenses, .64 

Labor, etc., 117.72 1,358.01 

$21,557.59 

General Surplus, made up as follows : 

Surplus, carried to General Suspense, $1,017.73 

Restricted Income unused, added to Funds and Gifts, 297.24 1,314.97 

NoTB. — Owing to the change in the closing date of the fiscal year, the income 
on Funds and Gifts has been reduced by approximately one-sixth 

Schedule 31 
FUNDS AND GIFTS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
For the year ended June 80, 1910 

INCOME 

Gift for Lecture on Tropical Agriculture, $428.00 

Anonymous Fund, 800.00 

Gifts for Arnold Arboretum Building. 

Gifts $41,000.00 

Interest, 262.85 41,262.85 

Bussey Trust (part), 3,500.00 

Gift from the Cames^e Foundation, 28,675.18 

Class of 1834 Fund, 68.73 

** 1842 " 4.28 

** 1844 " 399.53 

" 1846 ** 626.82 

" 1863 "• 153.66 

1866 '* 300.00 

Amount carried forward, $76,618.65 
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FUNDS AND GIFTS, ETC. (oohtdtdmd) 

INCOMB 

Amount brought forward, t76|618.55 

Oaroline Brewer Croft (part), 1,771.60 

Gifto for Dental School Building, 6,266.00 

Fanl Dudley Fund,. 161.60 

Calvin and Luoy Ellia Fnnd (part), 189.08 

<« «< « Real Bfltate, Bents, 620.00 

Germanic Mnsenm Bnilding. 

Gift, $100,000.00 

Interest, 2,661.26 102,661.26 

Woloott Qibbs Memorial. 

Gifts, $92,406.00 

Interest, 1,311.64 93,716.64 

GkKlldn Lectnre Fnnd, 677.44 

Qurney Fnnd (part), 600.00 

Harvard Memorial Society (interest), 67.16 

Gift for Gray Herbariam (Kidder Wing), 11,000.00 

Professorship of Hjgiene, 1899 Fnnd (part), 7,762.78 

" " 1902 «« 1,866.41 

** ** 1908 " 1,168.16 

IngeraoU Lectnre Fond, 286.92 

Gifts for Lectnres by Professor Joseph Bedier, 200.00 

Gifts for Special Lectnre by Professor Otto Je8l>er8en, .... 100.00 

Gifts for a new University Library Bnilding (interest), 460.68 

Annals of Mathematics, Sales 896.68 

William Belden Noble Lectures Fnnd. 

Interest, $1,086.12 

Sales, 10.69 1,046.81 

Henry 8. Nourse Fund (part), 1,000.60 

Bobert Troup Faine, 1,616.88 

Gtoorge F. Farkman Medical Fnnd, sale of real estate, . . . 8,728.00 

Gift for Pathological Laboratory (interest), 236.84 

Lectnres on Political Economy Fnnd 461.44 

Betiring Allowance Fnnd, 14,702.40 

Gift for Decorating front of the Nelson Bobinaon Jr. Hall 

(interest), 286.68 

Frederick Sheldon Fnnd (part) 11,808.74 

James Skillen Memorial Fund, 484.28 

Gtoorge Smith Beqnest, 14,719.00 

Gifts for Improvements and Additions to The Soldier's Field, . . . 4,168.66 

Alexander W. Thayer Fnnd (part), 360.00 

John E. Thayer Fund, Quarterly Jonmal of Economics. 

Interest, 9669.28 

Sales, 2,828.00 2,982.28 

Charles Wilder Fund, 1,600.00 

Daniel Williams Fund, 667.00 

Sarah Winslow Fund, 191.92 

Amount carried forward, $869,041.77 
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FUNDS AND GIFTS, ETC. (contindbd) 

INCOME 

Amoimt brought forward, $869,041.77 

WoodUmd Hill Fund, lue of laborstory, 750.00 

$809,791.77 

LeM unexpended balance of new gifts for boildings, 197,949.89 

$171,842.38 
General Deficit, made up as follows : 

Advances to Fnnds and Gifts, carried to General 

Suspense, $81,785.98 

IjCSs Restricted Income unexpended, added to Funds 

and Gifts, 20,618.89 61,167.04 

$283,009.42 

EXPENDITURE 

Gift for Lecture on Tropical Agriculture, $428.00 

Anonymous Fund (part) annuity, 560.00 

«( Gift for Special Aid, 500.00 

Gifts for Arnold Arboretum Building Construction, 40,029^ 

BuBSey Trust (part) annuities, 3,500.00 

Gift from the Carnegie Foundation Retiring Allowances, .... 28,762.57 

Gifts for Aid to Chinese Students, *2,600.00 

Class of 1863 Fund, Secretary of the Class, 158.31 

" 1856 " '* ** ** 363.75 

Caroline Brewer Croft Fund (part) annuls, 1,771.60 

Dane's Gift, balance Gift returned, 456.50 

Dental School Building. 

Construction, $70,365.82 

Interest on adyances, 3,229.02 73,594.84 

Frank W. Draper Fund, Legal expenses, 150.00 

Paul Dudley Fund, Salary lecturer, 100.00 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis Fund (part) taxes, 139.03 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Real Estate. 

Expenses, $691.40 

Interest on advances, • • • . . 64.09 755.4i* 

Gifts for Folsom Memorial Tablet, 100.00 

Germanic Museum Building. 

Collection charges on cheque in payment of gift, 100.00 

Qumey Fund (part) annuitieB, 500.00 

Gift for Qray Herbarium (Bidder Wing) construction, .... 10,462.01 

Professorship of Hygiene, 1899 Fund (part) annuity, 7,449.84 

a «< 1902 ** *' ** 1,831.82 

*< »* 1908 " " *• 1,810.00 

Gifts for Lectures by Professor Joseph Bedier, 200.00 

Gifts for Special Lecture by Professor Otto Jespersen, .... 100.00 

Iiangdell Scholarship (part) legal expenses, 150.00 

Annals of Mathematics. 

Printing, $946.10 

Other expense, 50.50 996.60 

Amount carried forward, $176,959.70 
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FUNDS AND GIFTS, ETC. (oontinubd) 

EXPBNDITUBE 

Amoant brought forward, $176,959.70 

Ctordon MoKay Endowment (part), legal expenses, - 50.00 

William Belden Noble Lectures Fund, 250.00 

Henry 8. Nourse Fund. 

Annuity, $1,000.00 

Insurance on house, .60 1,000.60 

CItoorge F. Parkman Medical Fund, expenses, . . . . . . . 146.60 

Gift for Pathological Laboratory, equipment, 111.04 

Lectures on Political Economy Fund, 200.00 

Retiring Allowance Fund, 12,230.76 

Oift for Decorating Front of Nelson Soblnson Jr. Hall, . . . 4,867.25 

Nathaniel Hopes Scholarship (part), legal expenses, .... 100.78 

Frederiok Sheldon Fund (part), legal exi>enses, 15,158.68 

James Skillen Memorial Fund, annuity, 800.00 

George Smith Bequest, annuities, 900.00 

Gifts for Improvements and Additions to The Soldier's 
Field. 

Construction Stadium, $18,180.84 

Interest on advances, 226.98 18,357.77 

Alexander W. Thayer Fund, annuity, r . . . . 860.00 

John S. Thayer Fund, Quarterly Journal of Economics, . . . 8,161.08 

Charles Wilder Fund, annuities, 1,940.00 

Daniel Williams Fund. 

Treasurer of Herring Pond Indians, $274.54 

Treasurer of Mashpee Indians, 411.78 686.82 

Sarah Winslow. 

Teacher at Tyngsborough, $118.66 

Minister" " 118.66 

Commission on income, credited to Uniyersity, . . 4.80 282.12 

Woodland Hill Fund . 

Taxes, $1,122.40 

Interest on advances, 245.04 1,867.44 

$288,875.14 
I^ss Balance of Annuity to Medical School, Schedule 14, 865.72 

$288,009.42 
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OtrtijUaU of the OommiHet of the Overseers of Sarpord CoiUge^ for 

examining Ike AceovniB of ike Treaewrer 

The committee appointed bj the Oreneers of Harrard College to examine 
the accoimts of the Treasurer for the year ending Jnne 80, 1910, haye, with 
the affktance of an expert chosen by them, examined and audited the Caah- 
book and Joomal coTering the period from Angoat 1, 1909, to June 30, 1910, 
indnaive, and haTe seen that all the bonds, notes, mortgages, certificates 
of stock, and other evidences of property, which were on hand at the beginning 
of said year, or hare been receired by him doling said year, are now in his 
possession, or are fnlly accounted for by entries made therein; they hare also 
noticed all payments, both of principal and interest, indorsed on any of said 
bonds or notes, and have seen that the amounts so indorsed have been duly 
credited to the College. 

They hare in like manner satisfied themselves that all the entries for moneys 
expended by the Treasurer, or charged in his books to the College, are well 
Touched ; such of them that are not supported by counter entries being proved by 
regular vouchers and receipts. 

They have also seen that all the entries for said year are duly transferred to 
the Ledger, and that the accounts there are rightly cast, and correctly balanced. 



(Signed) 



STEPHEN M. WELD, 
ALLAN FORBES, 
JOHN L. SALT0N8TALL, 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jr. 
RICHARD C. STOREY, 
WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT, 
ARTHUR LYMAN. 



Cfihe 

Committee on behalf of the 

Board of Overeeerw, 



Boston, January, 1911. 
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Class of Z856 (5.), 57, 83, 93. 
Class 'of Z867 (i^.), 57, 83, 98. 
Class of z868. Free Bed, 69, 139. 
Class of Z877 {8.)y 57, 83,93. 
Class of Z877, Strobel Memorial, 61, 78, 

103, 105. 
Class of Z879 (Loan, Jf.), 84, 67, 114, 

116. 
Class of z88o, 52, 80. 
Class of z88z (i?.), 60, 87, 97. 



Class of z88z. Twenty-fifth Anniyersary 

Fund, 12, 54, 81. 
Class of z88a, 13, 52,81. 
CUss of Z883 {8.), 57, 83, 93. 
CUss of Z883 (V.), 13, 51, 74. 
CUss of Z883, Special Fund, 52, 88. 
CUss of Z884 Fund (C), 18, 52, 81. 
Class of Z885, Gift, 13, 52. 
Class of zgog. Dental Endowment Fund, 

13. 
CUss Subscription, 52, 80. 
CUssical Library, 72, 98. 
Classical Publication Fund of the CUss 

of Z856, 52, 72, 87, 97. 
Classics, Department of the, 25^, 82, 65, 

72, 88, 89, 98. 
Codman, E. W., 39, 52, 81. 
Coggan, John, 52, 74. 
College, 

Funds, 52. 
Sundry Funds, 55. 
Schedule 8, 80. 
Income, 80-92. 
Expenditure, 92-102. 
Schedule zo, 106. 
Comparative Medicine, School of, 66, 

115. 
Conant, E. (/>.), 62, 108. 
Conant, E. (Library), 60, 103, 104, 105. 
ConsUntius, 60, 73, 103, 104, 105. 
Construction Gifts, 70. 
Construction Gift (^.), 20», 69, 122, 140, 

141. 
Coolidge, Debating (Pr.), 60, 87, 96. 
Coolidge, B. E., 39, 51, 74, 85, 95. 
Coolidge, T. J., 39, 52, 88, 97. 
Cotting Gift {Be.), 67, 114, 116. 
Cotton, T., 51, 74, 75. 
Cowdin, J., 51, 74. 

Croft, C. B., 19*, 65, 114, 117, 141, 142. 
Crowninshield (5.), 57, 83, 93. 
Cryptogamic Herbarium, 71, 88. 
Cuban Teachers, Gifts for, 70. 
Cudworth, W. H. (5.), 57, 72, 93. 
Cummings, F. H. (-Sf.), 57, 88, 93. 
Cutter, J. C (if.)» 13» 41» 66, 113. 

Dana, CUss of zSsa (^.), 57, 83, 93. 
Dane (P.), 63, 111, 142. 
Danforth, T. {Be.), 69, 85. 
Dante (Pr.), 60. 
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Day) M. {Be.)j 59, 85, 95. 

DeUno, W. Jr., Loan {8.), 72. 

Denny (B.), 61, 103, 105. 

Dental Endowment Fund, Clasa of igog, 

13, 68. 
DentalSchool, 71, 72. 

Fonda, 68. 

Schedule Z5, 119. 
Income, 119-120. 
Expenditore, 120-121. 

Sundry Gifts, 25, 26, 68. 
Dental School (balance), 72, 119. 
Dental School, BnUdins, 26", 72, 141, 
142. 

Dedication of, 25», 119, 120. 
Dental School Endowment, 18, 68, 119. 
Derby, 6. and M. (5.), 57, 83, 93. 
Dexter, J. (fl'.), 67, 83, 93. 
Dexter Lectureship, 62, 108. 
Dillaway, G. W. (F.), 66, 81, 92. 
Diyinity School, 71, 108. 

Funds, 62. 

Schedule 12, 108. 
Income, 108-109. 
Expenditure, 109-110. 

Library, 110. 
DiTinity School (balance), 108. 
Doe, 0. W. (C, iSf.), 67, 83, 98. 
Doe, 0. W. (M., 5.), 67, 114, 116. 
Dormitories : 

College, 9, 91, 100. 

Divinity School, 101^, 110. 
Dorr, G. B., 38, 61, 74. 
Draper, F. W., 72, 142. 
Draper, G., 38, 51, 74. 
Draper Memorial, 26, 68, 127, 128. 
Dudley, P., 62, 141, 142. 
Dunbar, C F. (Class of 1851), 60, 104. 
Duplicate Money (B.), 61, 104, 105. 

Eaton (P.), 52, 80. 

Economics, 15, 33, 56, 89, 98. 

Eddy, R. H., 38, 51, 74. 

Education, Department of {S.), 32, 

Eliot (P.), 52, 80. 

Eliot, Jon. Phillips' Gift (P), 39, 52, 

80. 
Eliot, W. S. (5.), 57, 83, 93. 
Ellery, J. (Be,), 59, 85, 95. 
Ellis, C and L., 41, 66, 113, 141, 142. 
EUis, C and L. (Aid), 42, 70, 80, 85, 95. 



Ellis, H., 51, 74. 

Emerson, G. H. {8.), 63, 83, 93. 

Emerson Hall (Furnishing), 26, 56. 

Emerson Hall, 89. 

Emperor William, 138. 

Engineering (Electrical Apparalas)^ 55. 

Engineering (P.), 64, 80. 

Engineering Camp, Squam Imk^t 91, 

100. 
Erring (P.), 52, 80. 
Ethics, Social, 20, 56, 82, 89, 98. 
ETCleth, J. (5f.), 67, 83, 93, 114, 116. 
Exhibitions (.^e.), 69, 86, 95. 
Exhibits : 

A, 6-7. 

B, 8-9. 

C, 10-11. 

D, 12-18. 

E, 19-^37. 

Expenditures and Receipts, General 
Statement, 10. 

Fabyan, G., Foundation for CompaiatiTe 

Pathology, 65, 114, 117. 
Fall River (5.), 57, 83, 93. 
Farrar, E. (i?.), 61, 103, 105. 
Farrar (5f.), 67, 83, 93. 
Farrington, C. F. (M,)^ 66, 114. 
Fay, S. P. P. (1798) (8.), 63, 111. 
Fees: 

Auditors', 90. 

Examination, 90, 115, 119. 

Graduation, 91, 107. 

Hemenway Gymnasium, 138. 

Infirmary (Dental School), 119. 

Laboratory, 91, 116, 124. 

Library, 104. 

Matriculation, 9, 115. 

Microscopes, 116. 

Registration, 90. 

Repaid to Instructors, 118. 

Stillman Infirmary, 139. 

Tuition, 90, 107, 109, HI, 116. 
119. 
Fellowships : 

Funds, 56, 67. 

Receipts, 81, 82. 

Payments, 92. 

Fines (^.), 61, 104, 105, 109. 
Fines Loan, 59, 86, 95. 
Fisher (P.), 52, 80. 
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Fisher, 0. (8.), 68, 111. 

Piaher, 6. and S. H. (8.), 57, 83, 98. 

Fitch, T. {Be.), 59, 86, 95. 

Fits, S' S', 65, 118. 

Flynt, E. (^e.), 59, 86, 95. 

Fljnt, H. (B€.]y 59, 86. 

Flynt, H. (for Tutors), 52, 80. 

Fogg Art Miueiim, 27*, 71, 79, 102, 184, 

135. 
Funds, 69. 
Schedule a6, 134. 
Income, 184-135. 
Expenditure, 135-186. 
Special Exhibit, 6ifU, 26', 185. 
Fogg Art Mosenm (balance), 134. 
Fogg, W. H., 69. 
Folsom Memorial, Charles FoUen (/*.), 

13, 67, 118. 
Folsom Memorial Tablet, C F., 67, 

142. 
Forestry, Division of, 19, 55, 71, 88, 89, 

98, 99. 
Foster, J. (Be,), 67, 70, 72, 114, 116. 
Foster, R. W., 51, 74, 106. 
Free Bed Fond of the Class of i868, 

69, 189. 
Free Bed Fund for Stillman Infirmary, 

69, 189. 
French, J. D. W., 88, 51, 74. 
French, Library, 55, 98. 
Freshman Loan (Be,), 27% 59, 86, 95. 
Frothingham (P.), 62, 108. 
Fuller, A. W., 62, 108. 
Funds and Gifts, 51. 
Funds and Gifts for Special Purposes, 

140. 
Schedule 31, 140. 
Income, 140-142. 
Expenditure, 142-143. 
Funds in Trust for Purposes not con- 
nected with the College, 70. 
Fund for Permanent Tutors, 52, 80. 
Fund for Religious Services, 52, 136. 

Gambrill, R. A. (5.), 57, 88, 98. 
Gardner, G. A., 63, 88, 97. 
Garrison, L. McK. (iV.), 60, 87, 96. 
Geology, Anonymous for Field Work, 

87, 97. 
Geology and Geography, Gifts, 27^, 55, 

89, 98. 



Germanic Museum, 13, 71, 79. 
Funds, 64, 133. 
Schedule as, 133. 
Income, 133. 
Expenditure, 184. 
Germanic Museum, 13, 64, •138, 184. 
Germanic Museum (balance), 64, 188. 
Germanic Museum Building, 27, 64, 188, 

140, 142. 
Germanic Museum (Ck>llectionB), 55. 
Gibbs, H. (Be.), 59, 86, 95. 
Gibbs, y. B. (8,), 64, 129. 
Gibbs, Wolcott, Memorial, 27*\ 28», 70, 
141. 

Gifts received for 

Funds (capital), 12-18. 
Immediate use, 19-37, 107, 115, 119, 
121, 122, 124, 125, 127, 129, 181. 
Glover, J. (Be.), 59, 86. 
Godldn Lecture, 58, 141. 
Goodwin, C. H. (8.), 57, 83, 93. 
Goodwin, 0., Memorial (F.), 56, 81, 92. 
Gore, 51, 74. 
Gospel Church, 53, 80. 
Gould, L., 62, 108. 
Graduate School of Applied Science, 

Funds, 64. 
Graduate School of Applied Science 

(8.), 33, 35, 96. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 

22«. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

(8.), 96. 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, 24*», 64, 71, 72, 107. 
Schedule ix, 107. 
Income, 107. 
Expenditure, 107-108. 
Gray (Engrayings), 69, 184, 185. 
Gray, A. (Copyrights), 126. 
Gray, A. (Memorial), 53, 125. 
Gray, A. (P.), 63, 125, 126. 
Gray Herbarium, 28«, 29", 71. 
Schedule ao, 126. 
Income, 125-126. 
Expenditure, 126. 
Gray Herbarium (balance), 125. 
Gray Herbarium Construction, 32, 70, 

140, 142. 
Gray, J. C, 38, 51, 74. 
Gray, Zoological Museum, 64, 129. . 
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McKiiy, 6., Endowment, 43, 64, 88, 97, 

143. 
McLean (P.)> ^8> SO. 
Kerkoe (;Sf.), 58, 84, 94. 
KAthemetioi, Annale of (C), 72, 141, 

142. 

Kathenuitics, Intenuttional Coaimiasion 

(Expenses), ;)2', 55, 89. 
KattliewB (8.), 58, 84, 94. 
Kean, James Swing, M.D. (8.), 34, 

114, 116. 
Medical Library, 66, 114, 117. 
Medical, Loan Fnnd, Claas of 1879, 84, 

67, 114, 116. 
Medical School, 25, 34^ 72. 
Fonda, 65. 
Sundry Funds, 67. 
Schedule 14, 113. 
Income, 113-116. 
Expenditure, 116-119. 
Medical School Clinic, 19. 
Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre, 

79, 102. 
Merriam, C, 62, 108. 
Merrick (^.)> 58, 84, 94. 

Metallurgical Chemistry, Laboratory, 
55. 

Mills, A. {Be.), 59, 86. 

Mining Camp, 91. 

Mining and Metallurgy, 35, 64, 72, 84, 
89. 

Minot, C. {B.), 61, 73, 103, 105. 

Morey (5.), 58, 84,94. 

Morgan, H. T., 51, 104, 106. 

Moseley, W. 0. (P.), 66, 113. 

Mowlson, Lady (S.), 58, 84, 94. 

Munroe (Be.), 59, 86, 96. 

Munson, I., 51, 74. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology, 37^, 
71, 79, 102. 
Funds, 64. 
Schedule 2a, 129. 
Income, 129. 
Expenditure, 129-180. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology (bal- 
ance), 129. 

Music Department, 34% 53, 72, 88, 89, 
98. 

Neuropathology, 23, 34*. 

New Endowment (Z>.), 62. 

Newgate, J., 53, 109. ^ 



New Subscription (JT.), 66, 118. 
Newsboys', Boaton (8.), 58, 84, M. 
Nichols, H. 6. (^.), 58, 84, 94. 
Nichols, L., 66, 118. 
Noble, W. B., 53, 141, 148. 
Normal Scholarships, 96. 
Norton, C E. (^.), 61, 73, 103, 108. 
Norton, C. E. (F.), 39, 56, 81, 92. 
Nourse, H. S., 18, 88, 61, 74, UK, 14L, 
143. 

Observatory, 35. 

Funds, 68. 

Schedule ai, 127. 
Income, 127. 
Expenditure, 128. 
Observatory Endowment, 68, 127. 
OUver, J. P. (5.), 67, 114, 116. 
Osgood, L. (J?.), 61, 103, 105. 
Osgood, L. (5.), 58, 84, 94. 
Osgood, M. {B.), 61, 103, 105. 
Overseers, Board of. Expenditure, 75. 

Paine (P.), 68, 127. 
Paine, Robert Treat (F.), 56, 81, 92. 
Paine, Robert Treat (O.), 68, 127. 
Paine, Robert Troup, 42, 70, 141. 
Palestine (Excavations), 36, 70, 132, 

183. 
Palfrey Exhibition (Be.), 59, 86, 96. 
Parker, F. E., 88, 51, 74. 
Parker, J. (F.), 56, 81, 92. 
Parkman (P.), 62, 109. 
Parkman, F. (P.), 56, 82, 92. 
Parkman, G. F. (^.), 61, 103, 105. 
Parkman, 6. F. (if.), 66, 113, 141, 143. 
Parkman, 6. F. (U.), 51, 74. 
Parkman Memorial, Francis (B.), 40« 

61, 103, 105. 
Pathology, Department of, 33, 35, 37, 

66, 67. 
Pathological Laboratory, 66, 67, 141, 

143. 
Patria Society, The (Pr.), 85, 60, 87. 
Peabody (P.),42, 65, 130. 
Peabody, A. P., Memorial (Be.), 59, 86, 

96. 
Peabody Building, 42, 65, 130. 
Peabody Collection, 42, 65, 130. 
Peabody, F. 6., 54, 80, 88, 94, 97. 
Peabody, 6. F. (8.), 39, 58, 84. 
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Peabody Mnsenm of American Arduiaol- 

ogy aad Ethnology, 35^ 87, 72, 79, 102. 
Fanda, 65. 
Schedule as, 180. 
Income, 180-181. 
Szpenditore, 181-182. 
Peiroe, D. H., 54, 80. 
Peirce, J. M. (i9.), 58, 84. 
Peirce, J. M. (J9.), 54. 
Pennoyer (iSr.), 58, 84, 94. 
Perkina (/".), 54, 80. 
Perkiiia, C £. (S.), 14, 58, 72, 84, 94. 
Parkina, R. A. (S,), 58, 84. 
PMldne, W., 51, 74. 
Permanent, 64, 129. 
Permanent Tvtors, 52, 80. 
Patera, £. D. (S.), 85, 64, 72, 84. 
Philadelphia (5.), 58, 84, 94. 
Phillips, B. B., 68, 127. 
PhiUips, J., 54, 81. 
Phillips, J. (Eliot P.), 52. 
PfciUipa, W., Memorial {8,), 58, 84. 
Philosophical Library, 55. 
Philosophy, Department of, 89, 98. 
Physical Laboratory, 54, 88. 
Physical Research, 55, 97, 98. 
Pierce, H. L., 51, 78, 103, 105. 
Pierce, H. L. (Bcndnary), 88, 51, 104, 

106, 129. 
Pierce, H. L. (ReBidnaiy) (if.), 18, 66, 

113, 116. 
Plantation of Shrubs, 55, 90. 
Plnmmer (P.), 54, 80. 
Political Economy, see Economics. 
Political Economy, Lectures on, 58, 141, 

143. 
Pomroy, W. (Be.), 63, 109. 
Pope (P.), 54,80. 
Porter, C B. (5.), 68, 114, 116. 
Potter, S. A. (Pr,), 35, 87, 96. 
Potter, S. E., Endowment, 40, 54, 125. 
President's, 51, 75. 
Prichard, W. M., 69, 134, 135. 
Princeton Fellowship, 16, 56, 82. 
Prizes: 

Funds, 60, 68. 
Receipts, 87. 
Payments, 96. 
Proctor, 66, 114, 117. 
Proctor, E. H., 13, 68. 
Public Buildings ((7.), 100. 



Qninby, J. W., 62, 109. 
(fmney, J., 68, 127. 



Radclife College, 72, 90, 124, 129. 
Randall Hall Association, 72. 
RandaU, J. W., 69, 134, 135. 
Randall, J. W. and B. L., 69, 187. 
Rate of Dividing Income, 5. 
Receipts and Expenditures. General 

Statement, 10. 
Real EsUte, 18, 50, 72, 78, 141. 
Reed, W. (5.), 40, 58, 84, 94. 
Religious Serrices, 52. 
Retiring Allowances, 24, 52, 70, 72, 119, 

140, 141, 142, 143. 
Ricardo Prize (8.), 19, 58, 84, 94. 
Richmond, A. C., 62, 108. 
Riverside, 38, 52. 
Robinson, N., Jr., 54, 80, 82, 88, 90, 92, 

97. 
Robinson, N., Jr., Additional, 40, 64, 

80, 97. 
Robinson, N., Jr., Hall, 56, 90, 97, 141, 

143. 
Robinson, N., Jr., Special Expense, 56, 

98. 
Rockefeller, J. D., 66, 113. 
Rodger (5.), 58, 84. 
Rogers (/*.), 56, 82, 92. 
Rogers, Ezekiel, 54, 75. 
Rogers, H. B. (5.), 58, 84, 94. 
Rogers, H. B., Memorial (F.), 56, 82, 

92. 
Ropes, Eliza 0. and Mary P. (P.)* ^> 

54, 80. 
Ropes, Mary P., now to be Eliza 0. and 

Mary P. Ropes, which see. 
Ropes, N. (P.), 16. 
Ropes, N., Jr. (5.), 58, 84, 143. 
Rotch, A., 64, 80. 
Royall (P.), 63, 111. 
Rumford (P.)» 6*» 30. 
RumriU, J. A. (^.), 58, 84, 94. 
Ruppaner, Dr., 66, 113. 
Russell, Daniel, 54, 75. 
Russell, E. (/ST.), 58, 84, 94. 
Russell, J. L. (Botanic Garden and Gray 

Herbarium), 54, 124. 
RusseU, J. L. (/>.), 62, 109. 
RusseU, J. L. (CT.), 52, 75, 125. 
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8«]JuiM, SectipU, 19, 20, 22, 28, 269, 
81, 82, 84', 86*, 86, 87*, 66, 80, 81, 88, 
89. 

8«lM (/v.), 60, 87, 96. 

8«lM (5.), 68, 84, 96. 

Sales, F. (B,), 61, 73, 108, 106. 

Salisbury (^.), 61. 

Saliflbiixy, S., 61, 103, 104, 106. 

Saltonstall (^.), 68, 84. 

Sattonstall, 6., 64, 81, 96. 

SaltonsUU, L. (S.), 68, 84, 96. 

SaltonsUU, M. (8.), 68, 84, 95. 

Sanskrit Department, 66, 89. 

Sargent, J. 0. (/V.), 60, 87. 

SaTage, J., 70, 84, 95, 104, 127. 

Sawin, 6. W., 64, 88. 

Sayles, R. W. (C), 16, 36, 64, 72, 88, 
97. 

Scholarships : 
Funds, 56, 67. 

Receipts, 82, 88, 84, 86, 109. 
Payments, 98, 94, 95, 109, 116, 117. 

Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Re- 
tamed (Be.), 19, 60, 86, 96. 

Scholarship Money Returned (Law) , 86*, 
68, 111. 

School of Comparatiye Medicine, 66, 116. 

Schnrz, H., Memorial Free Bed, 69, 189. 

Searle, M. R., 62, 184, 135. 

Sears, D. (0.), 68, 127. 

Sears, H. F., 66, 116, 117. 

Sears, Mrs. J. M. (A.B.), 86, 69. 

Sears Memorial, J. M., Jr. (Pr., L.), 36, 
68, 111. 

Semitic Building, 70. 

Semitic Collection, 70, 182, 133. 

Semitic Library, 56, 98. 

Semitic Museum, 36*, 79, 110. 
Schedule 24, 132. 
Income, 132. 
Expenditure, 133. 

Sever (5.), 61, 103, 105. 

Sever (5.), 58, 85, 95. 

Sewall {S.), 58, 85, 95. 

Sewall, J. (jBtf.), 60, 87. 

Shaler Memorial, 64, 88, 97. 

Shapleigh, S. (B.), 61, 78, 103, 105. 

Shattuck (S.), 58, 85, 95. 

Shattuck, G. C (P.), 41, 66, 113. 

Shattuck, 6. C, Memorial (F.), 67, 113, 
116. 



Sheldon, A. R., 16, 70, 75. 
Sheldon, F., 16, 48, 70, 82, 92, 141, 14S. 
Shepard, R. H., 69, 187. 
Shepard, R. H. (Memorial), 69, 187. 
Simpkins, J., Laboratories, 70. 
SkiUen Memorial, 66, 141, 148. 
Skinner, F., 68, 69, 122. 
Skinner, Francis (Be.), 114, 116. 
Slade (5.), 68, 86, 96. 
Smith (P.), 64, 81. 
Smith, D. (5.), 40, 68, 72, 85, 96. 
Smith, G., 42, 70, 141, 148. 
Snath Memorial, J. W., Jr., 16, 68, 119. 
Social Ethics (FurnishingB for the De- 
partment of), 26, 56, 98. 
Sodal Ethics (/*.), 20, 66, 82, 89, 92. 
Social Ethics, Study of, 20, 66, 89, 98. 
Social Workers, School for, 36, 71, 89, 

98. 
Sohier, G. B. (B.), 61, 103, 106. 
Sohier, G. B. (Pr.), 60, 87. 
Soldier's Field, The ; Improvements and 

Additions, 29, 72, 141, 148. 
South American Expedition, 128. 
South End House (P.), 36, 56, 82, 92. 
Spackman, W. M., 54, 81. 
Spooner, W. B., 62, 109. 
Squam Lake Camp, 91. 
Stadium, 143. 
Stickney, J., 64, 81. 
Stillman, J. (P.), 66, 113. 
Stillman Infirmary Gift (balance), 69, 

139. 
Stillman Infirmary,^ 72. 
Funds, 69. 
Schedule 30, 139. 
Income, 139. 
Expenditure, 140. 
Story (5.), 58, 85, 95. 
Story, A., 68, 127. 
Stoughton {8,)j 40, 58, 86, 96. 
Strobel, E. H., Memorial, Class of 1877 

(jB.), 61, 78, 108, 105. 
Strobel, E. H., Memorial, Siam (i?.), 

61, 73, 103, 105. 
Strong, C P. (-S^.)» 68, 114, 116. 
Students, Receipts from, 90, 91, 107, 

115, 119, 121. 
Subscription for Library (^.), 61, 73, 

103, 105. 
Sugar Cane Investigations, 66. 
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Summer Schools, 90, 91, 100, 101. 
Summer School Mining Camp, 56, 89. 
Sumner, C. (B.), 61, 73, 108, 105. 
Sumner, C (Pr.), 60, 87, 96. 
Sundry Accounts. 

Receipts, 91, 92. 

Payments, 96-101. 
Sundry Gifts (balances), 117. 
Sundry Gifts for books (balances), 61, 

105. 
Sundry Gifts for servioes (balances), 61. 
Sundry Funds,' 70. 
Sundry Funds for General Purposes. 

Receipts, 81, 104. 

Payments, 101, 102. 
Sundry Funds for Special Purposes, 
140. 

Receipts, 87-90. 

Payments, 96, 97, 98. 
Surgical Laboratory, 87^ 66, 115, 117. 
Suspense, General. 

Credit Balances, 71. 

Debit Balances, 72. 
Sweetser, I. (if., S.)y 68, 75, 114, 117. 
Sweetser, I. (£/:), 62. 
Swett, M. W., 66, 113. 
Swett, S. W., 66, 113. 
Swift (8.), 58, 86, 95. 

Taylor, J. T. (S.), 68, 114, 117. 

Taylor, K. M. (B.), 61, 108, 106. 

Teachers' and PupUs', 64, 81, 129. 

Teachers' Endowment, 16, 19, 40, 64. 

Term-bills charged off, 91. 

Thaw {F.)y 42, 65, 130, 131. 

Thayer (5^.), 68, 85,95. 

Thayer, A. W. (Be.), 60, 87, 141, 148. 

Thayer, J. E., 54, 141, 143. 

Theory and Practice, Anonymous Fund 

in the Department of, 65, 66, 118. 
Thomas, G. (S.), 58, 85, 95. 
Thomdike, W. H. (Pr.), 68, 114. 
Tileston, T., 62, 109. 
Toppan (5.), 68, 86, 96. 
Toppan, R. N. (Pr.), 60, 87, 96. 
Torrey, E., 54, 88. 
Torrey, H. W., 54, 88, 97. 
Townsend (-S^.), 58, 85, 96. 
Townsend, M. P., 62, 109. 
TreadweU, D., 61, 73, 103, 104, 106. 
Treasurer's Sundry Accounts, 73. 



Tucker, I. (^.), 40, 61, 108, 105. 
Tufts, Q. (Be.), 60, 87, 96. 
Tufts, Q. (M,), 66, 118. 
Turner, S., 52, 75. 
Tyndall, J. (P.), 56, 82, 92. 

Uniyersity : 
Funds, 51. 
Schedule 7, 74. 
Income, 74-76. 
Expenditure, 75-79. 
Schedule zo, 106. 
Unknown Memorial, 64, 81, 88, 97. 
Unrestricted Gift, Germanic Museum, 
13, 64, 134. 

ViUard, H., 88, 54, 81. 

Wadsworth, B. (Be.)^ 60, 87. 

Walcott (^.), 85, 95. 

Walcott, H. P., 69, 189. 
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